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PEEFACE. 



IIiSl'OEy -ffitTiout Geography is inconiplete and unsatisfactory. The duty of the historian is, 
not only to record the events of his narrative, with their causes and consequences, but to eketcb 
the attending scenes and circumstances, so as to present a clear and living picture of tho whole. 
For this purpose Geography conies to the aid of History, to delineate the scenery of the histori- 
cal narrative, to describe the city or country where the event recorded transpired, to depict the 
mountain, plain, or valley, the ocean, sea, or river, the lake or fountain that blend in the surround- 
ing landscape. Nothing so effectually aids ua to call up from the tomb the figure of the past and 
reinvest it with its former lineaments, as these changeless features of nature. I'hese alone 
give reality and life to the picture. More than all else they carry ua back to live in the bygone 
days of history, and to become living actors in its stirring scenes. 

Zion is still beautiful for situation, as in the days of the Psalmist ; the bills stand about Jeru- 
salem now aa they did when their picturesque beauties inspired the song of the royal hard. 
There is the Mount of Olives, and Mount Moriah, with the deep, silent valley below ; and there 
is "SHoa's brook," still fresh and full, as when it flowed "fast by the oracle of God." The 
heights of Hebron, tho grazing-grounds and wells of Beersheba, are the same as when Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob tended there their flocks. Lebanon and Cannel, Tabor, Herraon and 
Eashan, the Lake of Galileo and its winding shores, arc clad still in all the varied beauties 
which held and charmed the eye of Jesus of Nazareth. These, contemplated in vivid mental 
conception, carry us back to walk with Jesus by tho silent, solemn shore of that lake, to 
commune in spirit with the sweet singer of Israel, and to converse with Abrahau), Isaac, and 
Jacob on the tented field. 

Thus History and Geography are inseparably associated together, and should ever be studied 
in connection. Each, by association, lends new interest to the other ; and both are learned with 
more ease than either when studied separately. Read with careful reference to geographical 
and chronological data, locate in time as in history, and in apace as in geography, the events 
of the past, trace upon chart and map the shifting scenes of the narrative, and what was befors 
insipid and profitless, becomes, liko the "expressive canvas" and the "speaking marble," in- 
stinct with life and spirit. What was crowded in confusion upon the mind, spreads out in dis- 
tinct and beautiful perspective, leaving an impression clear and abiding as the landscape of 
the painter. 

History and Geography are by common consent ccn-iidered indispensable branches of study 
in every primary school. Ancient history and cla'-sicil geography occupy a large place in every 
liberal course of education, and why ? only that, as nimes and places occur in conversation, 
reading, or public address, wo may have some icquamtance with their relative position and 
importance, together with the historical incidents With which they are associated. But the 
cities and sites of Scriptiire History come before us in reading, in conversation, and in the 
instructions of the pulpit, every day of our life, from childhood to hoary age, while we live 
in profound ignorance of them, and count it no reproach, no loss. Sacred History and 
Geography, infinitely more important and more attractive than the histories and geographies 
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4 PREFACE. 

of our schools, has no place in our public ayatema of education. What school or academy, even 
when proposing a course of etndy peculiarly select and religioua — what system of Public Edu- 
cation—what College or Theological Seminary even, includea in its plau of study the Geography 
and History of the Bible? How many, accordingly, read the Scriptures daily, and for half a 
centui'y profess to expound them it may be, without any just conception of the localities and 
Bcenei-y of Bethlehem, of Nazareth, of Capernaum, of Jerusalem, of the Mount of Olives, or of 
dark Gethsemane — localities and scenes around which cluster the most hallowed associations 
of the Christian. 

The following work is the result of an humble effort and an earnest desire to associate together, 
for reasons which have been briefly indicated, the History aocl Geography of the Scriptures, 
and to allure the young and assist them iu an interested and intelligent perusal of the Book of 
God. Whatever may he the consideration in which this Text Book itself shall he held, we claim 
that the subject of it undeniably ought to have a place, not only in the Bible-class and Sunday- 
achool, but in the primary and grammar school, the college and the theological seminary. 

The general plan of the book is the same as that of the Historical Geogbapht oe the 
Bible, published in 1849, 12mo. It is not, however, a reprint, but a separate, independent 
treatise, which has called the writer to a new and extended course of reading preparatory to 
the task of constructing this Text Book and Atlas. What was scattered in many volumes is 
here brought together, " with no cursory paJns, to save the reader a far longer travail of wander- 
ing through ao many desert authors." It is offered to the pubhc, not as an improved edition 
merely, but as a substitute for the Historical Geography. It is the result of much more ex- 
tended study and experience. The maps of that work are lithographs, very small, meagre, and 
unsatisfactory ; this has a series of maps entirely new, large, fall, and distinct. One new map 
has been added. The series is adapted to different periods of Scripture History, to form a com- 
plete Historical Atlas ob the Bible. iFor this purpose the maps have been prepared on 
the basis of Kiepert'a Bible Atlaa, compared with that of Wieland and Ackermann, and the 
maps of Drs. Robinson and Wilson, Lieutenant Lynch, Layard, Colonel Chesney, &c. They 
have been engraved on steel plates, in such distinctness and beauty that we think tliey cannot 
fail to commend themselves to the favourable consideration of the public. 

The text has been compressed into the narrowest limits that seemed compatible with the 
design of presenting a satisfactory compend of the wide range of Biblical Geography, Chro- 
nology, and History, without reducing it to a barren, repulsive series of isolated statistics. 

Special attention has been given to the Chronology of Sacred History. The division of the 
work by chapters has been made in conformity with the extraordinary parallelisms which the 
histoiT- of the Old Testament presents. A little attention to these divisions, compared with 
the summary which is found on pages 43, 44, will establish several great landmarks in the 
chronology of the Scriptures, to which intermediate events may be easily referred, so that each 
shall take its relative position in the long series of ages, without encumbering the memory with 
a wearisome accumulation of historical dates. Such indeed is the beautiful simplicity of the 
chronology of the Bible, that its great outlines, may, in a single hour, be so impressed on the 
memory as never to be forgotten. 

By means of the Chronological Table and the General Index, this book, like the Historical 
Geography, offera the advantages of a Gazetteer for occasional reference, as wcU as of a 
manual for the conaecutive reading and study of the Bible. 

Such are the ends .proposed in the preparation of this Text Book and Atlaa. Por many 
weary months they have been pursued with watchful care and laborious diligence ; but with 
what propriety or success remains to be seen in the judgment which the book awaits from the 
public to whom it is submitted. In common with other works of a kindred character, it has 
at least this apecial claim for public favour, that it offers to our Institutions of Learning, 
of whatever grade or name, an opportunity of introducing the study of the Bible into their 
course of education, without disturbing the denominational or sectarian prejudices of any 
religious creed. 
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PREFACE TO THE EEVISED EDITIOM. 



Since the publication of this Text Book and Atlaa, several learned and elaborate worfea have 
been added to the collection of authors from which the materials for this book were derived, 
Eitter has completed, in three additional volnmes, his Vergleichende Erdkunde der Sinai- 
Ilalbinael, von Paliistina und Syrien, — a vast storehouse of all that relates to the geography 
of Palestine and Syria. Dr. Robinson has published his renewed Biblical Researches, the 
result of a second journey through Syria and Palestine; and to these we may add Bonar'a 
Notes, 2 vols. Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, Van de Velde's Narrative of a Journey through 
Syria and Palestine, 2 vols. 8vo, Rev. J. L. Porter's Five Years in Damascus, 2 vols. 8vo, and 
Dr. Barclay's City of the Great King, not to mention the journals of numerous tourists. The 
author himself has also enjoyed the privilege of travelling in Egypt, across tho Desert, through 
Palestine, and over the mountains of Lebanon. In this revision the effort has been carefully 
to consult and compare the works above mentioned, combined with the results of personal 
observation and inquiry, and to present in these pages a condensed statement of the most 
reliable conclusions of modern research, down to the present time, into the History and Topo- 
graphy of lands of the Bible. The Index — always the most valuable part of any work that 
is worthy of being studied — has been revised with peculiar care, and every text verified by 
examination, at an expense of time and patience which none can duly appreciate who has not 
subjected himself to these famelese and exhausting labors. With this brief statement the Text 
Book and Atlas is commended to the continued patronage of the public. 



SUGGESTIONS TO INSTllUCTOES. 

Any Bible or Sunday-school class might study this Text Book with sufficient thoroughness, 
by appropriating to it one lesson in a week for a single year; and any college, academy, or pri- 
mary school might allot tliis amount of time to tho study of the Holy Scriptures, at some con- 
venient hour, without any apparent interference with the progress of the pupils in their secular 
studies, while they would acquire an acquaintance with the History, Chronology, and Gfeography 
of the Bible, that would lend new attractions to this holy book, and by the grace of God might 
win them to such a perusal of His word as would enlighten tho eyos, rejoice the heart, and con- 
vert the sovd. The entrance of it giveth liglit; it giveth understanding to the simple. 

A wider range of description, and a fuller detail of events and incidents, arranged and 
grouped according to the same general plan, might seem desirable ; but such an expansion was 
incompatible with the limits proposed for this Text Book, and the ends designed in the com- 
pilation of it. 

But in either case the Bible itself must be the principal Text Book, to the study of which 
such componda and manuals may be subservient, while they are never to supersede the diligent 
perusal of God's own Word. Select portions of the Scripture History should ever be assigned 
as tho lesson for rehearsal, in connection with either manual of Biblical Geography ; and every 
locality should be distinctly traced on the map — even if it is not inserted, it should be referred 
to its appropriate position. 
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6 AUTHORS COKSULTED. 

Let the reader begin, as has been already suggested on another occasion, by establishing a 
few landmarks, as central points from which to determine the relative positions of other places, 
The outlines of the lands of the Bible are comprehended by a single glance at the Atlas. 
Palestine is included between the eastern coast of the Mediterranean and the line of the 
Jordan with its lakes and the Dead Sea. Jerusalem is the great central point to which the 
hearings and distance of cities and countries may be referred. Locate these distinctly in the 
mind as points of departure, for convenient reference, and the outline may be filled \Yithout 
confusion as the details shall arise. Natural features, relative position and distance, should be 
distinctly noted ; but to give specific boundaries, to attempt to define with accuracy the distance 
aiid bearing of different localities, is worse than useless. It leads to positive error by confound- 
ing the true with the false, the certain with the uncertain. The relative position and extent of 
Judoa, for example, of Samaria, and of Galilee, cannot be mistaken ; but who can define their 
exact limits ? The territory of Judah and Benjamin among the tribes, and of Philistia among 
the foes of Israel, may be distinctly noted, but it is neither easy nor important to trace 
their specific boundaries. 

The names of ancient cities that still remain, the ruins by which they are identified, and the 
scenery which invests them, have wonderful power to daguerreotype them on the mind, and, like 
the faithful remembrancer of a lost friend, to suggest a thousand endearing recollections. 

With those suggestions this little manual is respectfully commended to tho consideration of 
parents, superintendents, and instructors, with the hope that it may serve in some degree to call 
their attention to a most important but neglected branch of education, and to one of the most 
efficient means of alluring and aiding the young in the acquisition of knowledge which it is 
most important for them to know — the knowledge that may make them wise unto Eternal Life. 



AUTHORS COSSULTEB. 

Eeland's Palestina, 2 vols, quarto — Eittei's Erdltunde, 14th, 15tli, and 16th pai'fe, 4 volumes, relating 
to the Peninsula, to Palestine, and Sjria, and to Judah, Samaria, and Galilee — Winer's Bihliaches Keal- 
wortorbuch, third edition — Ton Ballmer's Palastina — Arnold's Paliistina, HIstorisch-Geographisch, with 
Helmuth's Map, one of the best that has been published — Several German Commentators, particularly 
Ilosenmiiller, I'henius, Kiel, and Havcmick, together with Alexander on Isaiah — Robinson's Eescarches — 
Wilion's Lands of the Bible— Lepsius's Letters — Jahn's Hebrew OomTOonwcalth — De Saulcj's Journey 
round the Dead Sea — Kitto'a History of Palestine — Cjclopiedia — Scriptnre Lands, &o. — Transactions of 
fho Eoyal Geogi'aphieal and Royal Asiatic Societies — The Works of Joseph Sohwartz, Bohr, Wheeler; 
io^pthi,r with the articles of Dr. Robinson and the American Missionaries in the Eibliotheca Sacra, which 
enrit-h the \iried literature of this learned and valuable Journal — The Travels of the Rev. Dra. Olin and 
Duibm, of Lamaitine, Stevens, and many others — Williams' Holy City — Bartlett's Walks about Jerusalem, 
&,. On the Chronology of the Scriptures, Browne's Ordo SEeolorum. On the Region of Mesopotamia, 
ihe Tigi'is and Euphrates, Colonel Chesnej's Survey. On Nineveh, Babylon, &e., the several works 
of Layard, Bonomi, &c. On the Tenth Chapter of Genesis, Knobel's Viilkertafel, Br. Bobiason on the 
Harmony of tie Gospels, and Strong's Harmony and Exposition. On the Acts of the Apostles, Hackett'a 
Commentary, Smiti's Shipwreck of St. Paul, and the lafe and incomparable work of Conybeare and 
Howson on the Life of St. Paul, 2 vols, quarto. On the Book of the Bevelation, Brewer's Patmoa and 
the Seven Churches. 

The Maps are after the model of Kicpert's Bible Atlas, modified by referenee to Wieland and Aoker- 
maun's Bible Atlas — tho Volkertafel of Kaobel — Zimmarmaun's series of Maps of the Peninsula, 
Paleslioe, and Syria, accompanying the volumes of Bitter's Erdkunde — Hclmuth's Map of Palestine, 
together with the Maps of Drs. Eobinson and Wilson, and those of Conybeare and Howson. 
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GEN. X. 

1 ins coroptisea the vrarld as known, to the anoieiit Hebrews, with the eiroeption on the caat, of Indifl; and the 
unkiiovjn regioa of Sinim, supposed to be China; and on the wrest of Mauritania. The author, in locating these 
ancient tribes of men, availed himself of the labours of Geseniua, Ewald, Hitaig, and others, together witli the re- 
Beai'obes cf the most reliable geographers and antiquaries. Askenaz, according to these authorities, oooupies the 
western part of Asia Minor; Togarmah is Armenia, and Gomer oooupaesthe region of Cappadooia between them; 
Riphath, the author locates on the southern shore of the Black Bea, north of Gomer ; but in accordance with others 
it is also referred to the region north of this sea. G-og, and Magog, the land of Gog, in conformitj' with classical 
and Armenian authors, is placed north of Armenia, in the neighbourhood of Togarmah, Mesheoh, and Tubal, 
vjhose positiou is clearly defmed. They are also set farther north, to reprosent the Soylhian nations, 

Tarshish, Gen. x. 4, Kiepert also identifies with Tarsus in Cilioia, alleging that Spain was at this time unknown 
to the Hebrews. At a laier period, Tari^sh became the name of the Etruscana, who inhabited a part both of 
Spain and of Italy. Casluh, Casluhim, should be located on the south-east angle of the Mediterranean, east of the 
"!Srile, between Egypt and Palestine, instead of occupying its present position on the map 

The true position cf the descendants of Jcktan, in southern Arabia, is quite uncertain. I'hoso have been mrisd 
in a few instances on the authority of Knobel in his Volkertafol. Only those names are underlined with colours 
which are best known and have their position most olearly defined. Later names which occur in the Prophets, 
each as Persia, Wubia, fee, are not underlined, and classical names not found in the Eible are set in smaller type. 

The extent of the ancient Assyrian empire is also distinctly indicated, and the localities entered aooordiTig tc t).e 
latest and best authoritiea of English remdents, surveyors, and travellers. 
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isxc^tarasTOora ®¥ Bsoap en:. 

THIS and the following Maps of Palastine are coiistnicted on the baaea of Dr. K,obm.son'a maps, reduced by 
Kiopeit, who executed tlioao mapa under the direction of Dr. K,. The plan of tlie Snaitio group is modified to 
represent the plains on the south of Sinai, in oormeotion -with that of Er Eahah, where Dr. K auppoaes the 
laraelltef, to have stood on the ^ving of the law. 

On the south and east of Sinai ia seen the plain of Sebaiyeh, which, extending sovoial miles, offers a wider range 
of ground for the hosts of Israel, aud is aaaumed by Eitter and many others to have been the station of the Israel- 
ites when they reoeived the law from Sinai. 

After leaving Sinai, the route and tho stations of the laraelitea are quite conjectural The continuous ted line 
denotes the traok of the laraelitea aa akelched by Dr. R. ; the shorter lines, green and blue, tndioa.ta the deviations 
from thia route, on the euppoaition that the children of Israel occupied the plains on the south of Sinai, and from 
tlus station proceeded in a direct line across the desert toward Baer-sheba to Kadesh-bamea in the desert belov/j 
and then again, after thirty-eight years' wandering in the desert, are found at another Kadesh-bamea, in the deep 
valley below the Dead Sea. This virtually supposes that there were two places having the aama name, one upon 
the western part of the great plateau of the desert; the other, in the deep valley of the Arabah, belov/ the Dead 
Sea. See pages §S, S6. 

Lepaius contends with great earnestness and force, that the law must have been given on Mount Serbal, at the 
distance of a day's journey or more north-west from Sinai, near the desert of Sin. It rises in lonelier, loftier gran- 
deur, to the observer, than Sinai itself, though somewhat inferior in height. About its base is spread a oharming 
oasis of the richest verdure, watered by perennial streams of water. The mysterious Sinaitio inscripiiona on its 
rocty facings in every direction prove it to have been frequented as a sacred mountain by the pilgrims who recorded 
these memorials of themselves, which remain imperishable after all elae relating to them, their language, their re- 
ligion, and their country has been totally lost This theory of Lepsius would essentially change again the probable 
route of the Israelites through the desert. But Eerbal stands without the group of Sinai and cannot well be 
made to conform to the conditions of the narrative. 
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iJX[piLaiiaaTO®[isi ®F Baap' dw. 

THE boundaries of Palestine are indicated aociording to their probable limits. The exaot boundaries of tha 
tribes oannot be defined, but their relative position and ths comparative extent of their territories are indicated 
approximately on the map. Sometimes the claims of the tribes by promise extended beyond their actual possession 
by oonquest, as in the instances of Judah, Dan, Asher, and Manasseh Tliis with reference to the land of the 
Philistines is indicated by the crossing of different oolonrs; the independent tribes of G-eshar, Bashan, Maaohali, 
SiO., in the territory assigned to the half-tribe of Manasseh, east of the Jordan, are represented by double 
coloured lines. 

It is a vain attempt to define with precision the boundaries of the several tribes The effacing hand of time has 
thoroughly obliterated them; but their relative position, magnitude, and importance may be distinctly noted, together 
with their natural scenery and soil With the knowledge of those wo may well bo content. la geography, as in 
history, ^ general outiine is more easily retained, more satisfactory, and more profitable than a minute detail, Buoh 
an outline is presented in these boundaries, without any claim to minute aoouracy. 

The cities of the Plain, Sodom, Gomorrah, Zcar, Admah, and Zeboim, are entered on the map according to tho 
late researches of the French traveller De Saulcy. The discovery of the sites of Sodom and Gomorrah by this 
traveller is pronounced by an English journalist to be one of the most striking in the whole range of biblioal anti 
quity. The disinterment of Nineveh may be of more importance in its results to the historian and the antiquary, 
but as a matter of feeling, it is of small moment compared with the discovery of Sodom and Gomorrah. "There 
is something strangely awful in the idea of these living monuments of Divine vengeance, yet remaining after six 
and thirty centuries, with the actual marks of the instrument of thoir overthrow still visible upon their blasted ruins." 
These discoveries, however, have not been confirmed by subsequent travellers, and the concluaiona of De 
Sauloy must be regarded as questionable. The region around Jerusalem, where the most interesting local 
incidents are clustered together, is exhibited on a larger scale in the margin. Harosheth should be entered 

Harosheth, the scene of the overthrow of Sisera and his hosts, is located by Dr. Thomson, not south of th« 
waters of Merom, bnt at the base of Carmel, on the river Kishon, commanding a narrow pass where the Plain 
of Esdraelcn opens out into that of Acre. 
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Tins map haa been Bomewh.at modified aooording to Dr. Wilson's map: particularly tlie localitisj 
v/hioii have been cleaily identified, some ISO or 160 in number, liave baen entered in a distinct t/j-e, the c 
,Eoman letter, large or small, aooording to tlia imporlanoe of the place. Places not yet identifLsd are entered m 
italics. The coast and country of Syria ia contimiod northward to Antiooh, in oonsideration of the fiequent 
iiention of thiaoountiy in the history of the Macoabeea and of the Acta of the Apostles, Thia map la eiilarged in 
Biae, to prevent confusion In inssrdng so many names together in a amall spaoo. 

The division of the country west of the Jordan into the three divisions of Judea, Samaria, and G-alilee, firat 
oocuta in the time of the Macoabeea, 1 Maocab. x. SO, which, is also recognised by Josophus. In the time of Ohiist 
the di'/ision had become familiar and well established. But the speoiiiQ boundariea are not well defmed. Judea 
oorapiiEed eubslantially tho tonitory of the tribes of Judah, Simoon, Benjamin, and Dan ; Samaria, that of Ephraim 
and tho half-tribe of Maaasseh; and Galilee, that of the remaining tribes of Issaohar, Zebulon, Asher, and 
WaphtalL 

Gamaria, though leaa in extent, ia mora fertile than Judoa ; the mountains are covered with, a richer verdure ■ 
the valleys are better watered and yield a more luKuriant vegetation. G-alilee aurpaasea buth Judea and Samaria 
alike in the fertility of its soil and the grandeur of its scenery. 

The Perea is a genera! term to denote, as its name implies, the country east of Jordan &om the Amon to the 
Eouroes of the Jordan : in a more restricted aense, it designatea the country &om the Amon to the neighbourhood 
of Pella, north of the rivet Jabbok, vjhich country in Joshua is denominated Bashan and Gilead. The latter again, 
in Dent, xxxiv. 1, denotes the v/hole country east of the Jordan, Ancient Bashan ooroprised the provinces of 
Gaulonilis, Iturea, Auionitia, and Traohonitis. 

Oapemaum, as Dr. Hobinaon has shown, should be located, on thia and tho follov/ing map, above Magdala, 
and a short dialanco below Bethsaida; Chorazin should occupy the place of Capernaum. Thoy wero situated 
on the western shore of the lake in the order here indicated from south to north; Capernaum, Bethaaida, 
Chorazin ; but their exact position cannot be defmed, 
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THIS map may be more unsatisfactory and conjeotutal than either of the others. The travels of our Lord are 
eeldom defined by localities Eufficient to allow them to be sketclied with any degree of certainty. Still, a vievj of 
therOj even though the esaot route may be altogether conjectural, serves to impress the mind with the extent of his 
travels and the wearisome life which he lived, in his labour of love, going about everywhere doing good The 
chart of these journoyinga may seem somewhat confused, but they may be easily traced in their order, as delirieatcd 
by the different colours on the map according to the following descriptions. The dates are given according to the 
corrected chronology, four years below the common reckoning of the Christian era. 

In the examination of this map it will be seen how the Saviour in liis earthly mission "traversed thev/holo land, 
through Btorm and sunshine, from the wilderness of Judea to the borders of Tyre, from the great Sea to beyond 
Jordan, mingled with the people, learned their condition, sympathized in their sorrows, healed thera, fed them, 
plead with thera, used every means to secure their confidence and win their love, taught them by v/ondro"us 
works and no less wondrous words the day long, and prayed for them, while biting storms swept by the night 
long." 

I. In his first journey to Jerusalem, Jesus goes from Naaarath to be baptized of John in Jordan at Bethabara, 
nearly opposite Jericho, g IS, He is supposed to go dovra the east side of Jordan — he passes over into the wilder- 
ness of Judea, on the west side, about Jericho — goosttpto Jerusalem, returns A. D. SS. (J 19) through the "H'iidomess 
to John at Bethabara, and thence along the western banlra of the Jordan to Kaaaretli, and (^ SO) to Cana and Capet- 

II, Jesusgoesupto Jerusalem the seoond time, A. D. 26, g §1, by the western route, (seepage 179) along the plain 
cf Esdraelon and along the plain of Sharon. From Jerusalem he passes eaatv/ard to the Jordan, baptizes at Enon 
near Shalim— returns to Jerusalem and to Galilee by the middle route, which conducts Iiira to Jacob's v/ell, | SS, 
and Sychar, the Shechem of the Old Testament, He teaches publicly in the synagogues in Galilee, J S6, is again 
at Cana and at Wazareth, and fixes his abode at Capernaum. This public teaching in G-alilee supposes him w 
have reached these plains by some such circuit as is indicated in this return. 

in. The Erst circuit in Galilee from Capernaum (A, D. %7.) is wholly corijectural, J §S, but it extended "throughout 
all Galilee," Mark i. S9, and is accordingly so indicated on the map. 

rV. The third journey to Jerusalem, | i6, A.D. 27. by the eastern route, crossing the Jordan and ascending to the 
table-land above, and following this through Eamoth Gilaad to the fords of the Jordan near Jericha Betums by 
the middle line of travel, for which wo have no authority other than may seem to be indicated in the plueldng of 
tliB ears of grain as he and his disciples passed through. The plains of Mamre and Esdraelon, through which 
Ihis route passes, are among the most fertile in Palestine, and to this day are covered with similar fields of grain, 

V. Second dcouit in Galilee, J 47, A, D, %7. This is sketched by conjecture around Upper Galilee, 

Tt Exctumon across the lake to the country of the Gadarenes, south-east of the Sea of Galilee, | S7, A, D, g7. 

Vn, Third circuit in Galilee, g 6S, A, D, S8. Nothingis said to deiine thJs circuit. It is sketched as passing through 
ITasareth, Shunem, the plain of Esdraelon and Tiberias, It is represented to have been a wide circuit, when the 
twelve apostles were also sent to supply his lack of senrica 

■vm. Excursion to Eethsdda, on the north-east coast of the Sea of Galilee, | 64, A. D. 28, 

IX Fourth circuit in Galilee, J 68, A, D, §8. This is defined as comprising a v/ide range through Sarepta, Tyre, 
and Zidon, anil the region of Decapolis beyond Jordan, 

X, The fifth circuit in Galilee, J 7S, A. D. S8. to Bethsaida, north-east of the sea, and to Ceaarea Philippi. 

XI. Tr.s fourli-. a;id final journey to Jerusalem, g 81, A, D, %8. This journey was by the middle route through 3a- 
niar;a, where the tan lepers were cleansed, | 511. 

XIL The journey to Bethabara beyond Jordan, return to Bethany on the doatli of Lazarus J 91, A. D 39. 
The o'jcuit to Ephraim, the valley of the Jordan and in Persia, g 9S, A, D, S9. 
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THIS map was prepared hy Kieport originally for IToandar'a History of the Ohtistian Churoh in the Timos of tha 
A.postles. It waa then rsoonstruotGd for hia beautiful olaaaioal in3f« of Greece and Asia Minor, embraoing the to- 
suite of the latest researohes] from that it has been reduced by him to the present form. In the preparation of it 
for this work, it has been carefully compared with the series of maps which aooompcny the Isarri^d and inconi 
parable work of Conybeare and Howson on the life of St Paul. 

I. The travels of the Apostle begin at Damaaotis, on his going up to Jorusalom for the fi-st time, A. D, §8. aP.ei 
his conversion, and supposes him. to sail from Cieaaroa for Tarsus. 

II. Paul goes by invitation of Barnabas to Antioch, A. D, 44, Visits Jerusalem a second time v/ith Earnabas on 
the oooaaion of the famine, A. D. 4S. The route is aonjectural. He is supposed to pass up the Orontes through 
Cceie-Syria and to letum by sea from Joppa. 

in. His First Missianary Tour, A. D. 4S, is distinotly defined and may he easily traced through Cyprus and 
Pamphylia to AnUoch in Piadia, loonium, Lyatra, and Derbe in Lycaonia, and through the same places to Perga, 
Attalia, and Aniiooh. 

IV. Paul goes the third time to JerusalGm in company with Eamabas and Titus, Gal. ii. S, to tho council aboi;t 
ctroumciaion. Their lino of travel is along tho great Roman road down the PhcEnioian coast, and through the 
midland districts of Samaria ; and returns through Damascus to Antiooh. A. D, SO. 



v. Paul in his Second Missionary Tour passes by land to Tarsus, and revisits Derhe, Lystra, and Iconium, 
thence through Galatia and Phrygia to Troas, A. D. Sg. Macedonia, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, Gcsarea, Jeru- 
Kilera, A. D. §4, the fourth time. 

VI Paul in hia Third Missionary Tour visits the churches of Lycaonia, Galatia, and Pamphylia— goes to 
Ephesus, to Macedonia, into Illyrioum to Corinth — from Corinth returns by land through Thossaly to Philippi, tlien 
to Miletus, to Tyre, and Jerusalem the fifth and last time. 

VTL The voyage to Rome in the autumn and winter of A. D. 60-61, is distinctly traced &om Ceaarea up the 
Goast around Cyprus, along the coast of Asia Minor to Cmdua, around the southern coast of Crete to Malta and 
Sycao-jse— through the Straits of Sicily to the Bay of Naples, and along the Appian vray through the Pontine 
marshes to Rome. 

Vin. Ailer his release from his first imprisonment at Home, A, D. 63, v/e trace hia journey through Brundusium 
and Appollonia in Illyrioum to Macedonia, thenoe to Ephesus, and the churches of Asia, A. D. 64, then to Spain 
and again to Ephesus, A D. 66, then once more to Macedonia, thence to Crete, and yet again to Ephesus and 
Corinth, thenoe to Nicopolis in Epirus in the winter of A. D. 67-8, he is anested and taken to Eome, where in tl-.a 

spring of A. D, 63, he is beheaded. 
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A CHART OF DIFFERENT SECTIONS OP THE LANDS OP THE BIBLE. 
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PART I. 



THE OLD TESTAMENT, 



THE ASTEDILUVIAN PEKIOD; FROM THE CREATION TO THE FLOOD, IGiO YEARS. 



In the beginning, at some time to us unknown, 
far back in tlie absorbing periods of eternity, God 
created tbe beaYons and the earth. The earth, as 
M-iginally created by the word of the Lord, was a 
vast inoongnioias mass, " without form and void." 
From this chaos, in the lapse of oountltaa agea, the 
elements — air, earth and water — were evolved. The 
waters under the heaven were gathered together unto 
one place, and the dry land appeared. The earth 
brought forth grass, and herb, and tree, yielding 
fruit after their kind. The vioi^tudes of day and 
night and the "mysterious round" of the seasons 
were established. The earth, the air, the sea were 
filled with their inhabitants. And the Lord God 
formed man of the di^t of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life } and man became 
a living soul. "Thus the heavens and the earth 
were finished, and all the host of them." 

The date of this great event, the completion of 
the work of creation, is, according to the chronology 
of the Scriptures, /owr ihousand and fowr yewr^ be- 
fore the Gliristian era; or, accoi'ding to other ap- 
proved systems of chronology, four ^oumnd one 
hundred and one or two years hefore the birth Of 
ouit Lord and Batioue Jesdb Christ. 

EDEN, PARADISE, NOD, ENOCH. 

"And the Lord God planted agardcn eastwiml in 
Eden; and there he put the man whom he had 
formed." Where then was Eden, the abode of our 
first parents in their innoeency? Two of the rivers 
which proceeded from this country axe known, the 
Hupbratea and the Tigris — in Scripture, the Hidde- 
9 [A.M. O + 1O50=165S] 2 



kel (Gen, ii. 14, Dan. s, 4^ and the Euphrates. 
These two rivers both arise in the highlands of Ar- 
menia — the Tigris within four or five miles of the 
Euphrates. The headwaters of the Araxes and 
the Cyrus, which flow north-east into the Caspian 
Sea, are traced to the same elevated regions of 
country. The Arases, according to the survey of 
Colonel Chesney, springs from the moimtain of a thou- 
sand lakes, nearly in tho centre between the two 
principal sources of the Euphrates, at the distance 
of about ten miles from either, and runs a conrae of 
almost 1000 miles to the Caspian Sea. 

The ancient Halys, at no great distance from the 
Euphrates, he^ns to flow to the north-west, and after 
various windings, in a course of 700 miles, empties 
into the Black Sea. This river, according to the 
theory under consideration, is Pison ; and Havilah, 
abounding in gold and precious stones, is the ancient 
Colchis, famous also from the remotest antiquity for 
its gold and precious gems, which gave rise to the 
Argonautic expedition, and the fable of the golden 
fleece of Jason. Ethiopia, or Gush, is a region of 
country adjacent to the Caspian on the west and 
south, through which the Arases flows; or possibly it 
may be the intermediate country which is "encom- 
passed" by this river and the Kur, the Cyrus, pre- 
vious to their junction, as is Mesopotamia by tho 
Tigi'is and Euphrates. 

The Tigris has, in Central Armenia, two "principal 
sources, both of which spring fi'om the southern 
slope of the Anfi-Tawus, near those of tho Araxcs 
[Qihon] and the Euphrates, and not far from that 
of the Halys [Pison]." The length of this river 
before its junction with the Euphrates is 1146 miles. 
[IS.C.4102— lB56=.-2440.] 10 
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In the latter part of ifa course it is stated hy Colonel 
Chesney to have an average width of 600 feet, and 
ft depth of 15 or 20 feet. The Euphrates has an 
equal Yolume of water, and a longer course hefore 
its junction with the Tigris. The former is navi- 
gahle 800 miles, and the latter 600, from their con- 
fluence. 

It appears then that this elevated plateau of Cen- 
tral Armenia, lying west of Ararat, and at an eleva- 
tion of more than 5000 feet ahove the level of the 
sea, gives rise to four nohle rivers, all arising from 
sources within a short distance of each other, and 
discharging their waters into three different seas. 
These four main streams seem tnst to answer the 
description of that dark and difficult passage which 
describes the rivers that went out of Eden and pai'ted 
into four heads. Lite those of Eden, these of 
Armenia run 

"Diverse, wandering raany a fnraona roalm 
And oountrj, whereof hero ncoda no aeoount." 

Such is the variety of climate, surface, and temper- 
ature of thia country, that it is adapted to the growth 
of "every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good 
for food." It is described by Colonel Chesney as in- 
terspersed with beautiful valleys and fertile plains, 
overspread with "gi-oves, orchards, vineyards, gar- 
dens, and villages." In some of these delightful 
retreats, on the east of this Eden, dwelt, we fancy, 
the gentle pair in " the bli^ful Paradise of God." 
This, lite every other theory, is beset with diffi lit' 
but, in the absence of a better, we are c tt. roi d 
to adopt it. 

The land of Eden is assumed to be a p ti 
Armenia, of indefinite extent; and Paradi h 
don which the Lord God planted in Eden, is d 

to some one of the fertile and charming m 

Eden, with which this region of country ab un 

Nod, to which Gain, cursed of God for th h d ^ 
of his brother's blood, was driven to wan fiigi 

tive and a vagabond, is a land of womdet g 
fiight, of haniAment, indicative rather of h m 
of life than of his place of abode. Of th oc< 
nothing is tnown more than that it wa n h 
east of Eden." Gen. iv. 16. 

In this land the city of Enoch became p ss 
of time the settled abode of himself and h p 
terity. Nothing more is tnown of the d g 

places of the men before the flood. They d ss 

built many cities and dwelt in them. Th g 
progenitor began life in the full maturit m 
hood, and instinctively endowed with al lu 'is 
requisite for the enjoyment of civilized b A 
they became artificers in wood, iron, and 1 
[A. M. 0-1-1650=1656.] 



proficienta, to some extent at least, in the fine arts— 
in music and poetry. Gen. iv. 19-25. "They did 
eat, they drank, they married wives, they were given 
in marriage, until the day that Noe entered into the 
ark, and the flood came and destroyed them all.'' 
Their memorial has perished for ever, save the brief 
narrative and concise genealogical table of their 
lineage from Adam to Noah, which is recorded in the 
fifth chapter of the Boot of Genesis. 

The following analysis will illustrate the genealo- 
^cal table given in the fifth chapter of Genesis. 
These and subsequent data are given in accordance 
with the results of flie Eev. Mr. Browne in his Ordo 
Saacnlorum, and other modern chronologists, who add 
one hundred years to the chronology of our Bible in 
Gen. V. 



I. 4102-1. The first jeai of the Mundane Em, and of the 
life of Adam. Whether tho joors of Adam 

t!iB expulsion fl^om Poindiae, is left nnde- 

CjJn B-nd Abel. 

The denth of Ahel must be snppoeed lo have not long pre- 
ceded the birth of Seth, since Eve regnrdecl Seth aa tlie euIibIj. 
tale "foe Abel, whom Cain sleit." In that ease there will be 
no dif&oolty in exphuning Coin's eiclamaUon, " every one wlio 
findeth me shall aloj me." In 12B yeoia oiler the Creation, the 
earti aiaj bars had a considerable popnlaUon. 

PasUriltj if Cairt. — Enooh, Trad, Mehnjaei, Methuasel, La- 
mech. Lnmeeh bod two wiTes: 1. Adaii, of whom iras I>ara 
Jabal, father of dwellers in tents and cattle-graaiora ; and Jnbal, 
fatherof instruueatid musieiana. 2. Zillah, of whom was born 
T al arUfieersinbraBaondiron; and Na- 



lethuselah. 

Adnm, 930 years, 

n of Enooh, 365 years. 

8eth, 012 years. [Biaeotion of (ha 
from Adam to tlia Promise.] 

Eaos, 005 years. 

Cainan, 910 years. 

Malialoleel, 805 years. 

Tared, 962 yeata. 

egins to be prepared, (120 years.) 

est son is born, (500 yenrs.) 

es, 7Tr years. 

d, in the OOOtli year of Noah, OBth 

d we have the following dates and 

2-1656=2446.1 
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THE ANTEDILUVIAN PEEIOD. 



s, to the lOth of the 2d moiitli, (a. h. 1656, n. c. 
a suspense to llie ITth day. The Flood begina. 



150 days, ending at the ITtii of the 7th montii, (IT Niaan, 
A. M. 1656, 11.0. 2446.) 

The year being lunai-, tlie interval is in fuct but liS dajs, or 
it was 00 the 149th day ouiTent that tlie ark restedi but this 
iliserei)aDCy ia of no uionient. 

Tiii. 5. The waters decreased till tte lOth month, Ist day; 
100 days from the ark'a resting. 

Ver. 6. At the end of 40 days, (10th diiy of Ilth month, 
i. e. of the month afterward sailed Ab, the 5tli month,) Noah 
opened the window and seat forth the raven and the dove. 

Ver. 10. Sevan days later the dove was sent forth the second 
time; and at the end of another week, the third and last tima 
—24tb of the nth month. 

Ver. 13. On the Erst day of the new year [a week aflor the 
departure of the dove) the face of the ground wiia dry. 

Ver. It On the 2Ith of the aeoond month Noah isanos from 
the iirk, after a aojoum of a luDnr year and 10 days, or a com- 
plcte tolar ^ear. Noah issues Ironi the ark the 27th of the 2d 
month, Oetober at Horember, A. a. 1657, b. c. 2446-6, 

Ararat, on which the art rested as the waters sub- 
sided, ia the name rather of a region of country than 
of a momitain. Isa. xssvii. 38 ; 2 Kings sis.. 37 ; 
Jor. li. 27. It is watered by the Araxea, which 
flows through this province. It is situated a short 
distance east of the position which is assumed as the 
abode of OUT first parents. 

In the province of Ararat, at the distance of 25 or 
30 miles south-west from the modern city of Erivan, 
in kt. 39° 42', loa. 45° east, and 150 miles from 
Erzram, rises tie mounfa,in of the same name, wliieh 
is the i-eputed height on which the ark rested. It is 
a stupendous mountain, rising majestically out of a 
vast pkin, towering to the height of 17,750 feet 
aboye the level of the sea, and 13,420 above that of 
the plain. It is accordingly 1500 feet higher than 
the summit of Mont Blano. The mountain is divided 
by a deep cleft into two immense cones of unequal 
height, one falling 4000 feet below the other. The 
highest, for tho space of near three miles fi-om the 
summit, is sheathod in perpetual snow and ice, which, 
within a few years, has for the first time been tra- 
versed by the foot of man. Prof. Parrot, of Russia, 
in the year 1829 succeeded, after two unsuccessfiil 
. scaling the stupendous heights of Ara- 
He found the estremo cone a silver crest of 
[A, M. 04-1656^1056.] 
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ice, unbroken by roeh or st up, 
feet in diameter 

From this perilous and awful heij^ht, the inequali- 
ties of hills, valleys, and lowei mountain ranges 
seemed levelled into ono vast phm, confined, indis- 
tinct, and jllimitable as the wide wcrld itself But 
from tho plains below, the view of this monarch of 
mountains is one of surpassing grandeur and sub- 
limity. Sir Robert Kei- Porter describes his emo- 
tions in view of it in the following terms : — ■ 

"It appeared as if the highest mountains of the 
world had been piled together to form this one sub- 
lime immensity of earth, rocts, and snow. The 
icy pealts of its double Load rose majestically into 
the clear and cloudless heavens; the sun blaaed 
bright upon them, and the reflection sent forth a 
dazzling radiance equal to other suns. My eye, cot 
able to rest for any time upon the blinding glory of 
its summits, wandered down the apparently inter- 
minable sides, till I could no longer traoo their lines 
in the mists of the horizon, when an irrepressible 
impulse immediately carrying my eye upward again, 
refised my gaze upon the awful Ararat." 

Viewed from whatever point, at whatever distance, 
Mount Arai'at ia equally the admiration of every 
beholder, — ^grand, sublime, peculiar. Mr. Layard 
on the Alpine heighte of Kourdistan, where ho had 
pitched his tent on the margin of perpetual snow 
and ice, says, "I climbed up a solitary roeh to take 
the bearings of tho principal pealis around us. A 
sight as magnificent as unexpected awaited me. 
Far to the north, and high above the dark moun- 
tain ranges which spread like a troubled sea beneath 
my feet, rose one solitary eoao of unspotted white, 
sparkhng in the rays of the sun. Its form could 
not be mistaken. It was Mount Ararat. It was 
seen H. 15° 30' E., at the distance of 145 miles. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than its shape, mora 
awful than its height j all the surrounding moun- 
tains sink into insignificance when compared with 
it; it is perfect in all its parts; no harsh, rugged, 
features, no unnatural prominences; every thing is 
in harmony, and all combine to render it one of the 
sublimest objects of nature." 

Eden was near the western base of Ararat; so 
that Noah and his sons, it would seem, went forth to 
repair the desolations of the earth, which had been 
destroyed by the deluge under this second visitafiori 
of God, near where Adam went out of Eden, in the 
sweat of his brow to till the earth, and to people 
with a sinful race its solitudes, already smitten with 
the ciirse of Gfod. 

[B. C. 4102—1650=2116.] 
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THE PEEIOD OF THE MSPERSION; FROM THE FLOOD TO THE PROMISE, ', 
A. M. 1656 + 430 = 2086. b. c. 2446 — 430 =2016. 



In tho settlement of tte earth liy the sons of Nnah, 
\ liy Knrhc!, that from ArniLnia the 
I from Japlieth migrited to tho noith 
west, those of Shem to the south-east, and those of 
Ham to the south-west, an! that the ehionologist 
in Gen. x. enumerates lu^t the remotest ind eaibest 
settleraente of each of the sons of Noah, and after 
them, those that are nearer. It is further to be 
observed that the order of the enumeration is ethno- 
graphical rather than geographical — by families 
rather than by territorial limits. 

From the following chart, drawn from Gen. x., it 
will appear that Moses has given an imperfect gene- 
alogy, tracing through several generations the de- 
scendants of certain families, and naming but a single 
ancestor of others, agreeably to his great design of 
exhibiting tho lineage of our Lord and Saviour. 

A. JAPHETH. 



DESCENDANTS OF JAPHETH. 

I. GoMEit. North and west of the Black Sea — the 
Cimmerians, the Cimbri, the Celts, and generally 
tho nations of Einrope. la the 7th century b. 0. 
a portion of the sons of Gomer, driven from their 
homes, took possession of a great part of Asia Minor. 

1. AsLkenaa, kindred to the classic names Ascania, 
Ascanius, is to be sought in Troy, Mysia, Phrygia, 
in the north-western part of Asia Minor, whence 
Germany was very early settled. 600 years b. 0. 
another portion of Ashkenaz had fallen back again 
near Armenia. Jer. li. 27. 

2. Biphath. "With this family is associated the 
^Mphean mountains in ancient histoiy, located in the 

remote regions of the north. Eiphath became the 
ancestor of tho Celts in the north-west of Europe, as 
Ashkenaz was of the Germans, A dlviaion of the 
Oelte early took possession of Gaul, Prance. 

3. Togarmah is by common consent referred to 
Armenia, Ezek. xxvii. 14, xxxviii. 6, with which in 
ancient history Phrygia is closely allied. 

n. Magog. The 8elav<mic tribes in tho north and 
[A, M. 1656-1-130=2086.] 



EzoLx: 



north-east of Europe are comprehended under this 
tcim as the descendants from the gi'andson of Japheth. 
' , xxsix. 6. The iski in this passage 
of Europe. The ori^nal country of 
Magog was the Caucasian mountains and the i-egiona 
noi th.around the Caspian. Erom this point they early 
overran all the north of Europe, di'iving back the 
Cimmerians; and m the age of the piO|het Bzekiel 
they had alrealy beo me a [oweiful pe jle m tho 
north of As i Ezek xssvjji sssii. The Rus- 
sians and Sojthnns are the descend mts of Maj,og 
Gog is the kin^ of Mngog uRevehtion they aieie 
mote northern nations, 

III. Madai, the ancestor of the Medes, south of 
the Caspian Sea, bounded east by the Ilyrcanians 
and Parthians, south by the Persians, and west by 
the Assyrians and Armenians. 

IV. Javan, the progenitor of the Greeks, the 
lonians in Greece, Isa. Ixvi. 19 ; Dan. viii. 21 ; in 
Asia Minor, Zech. ix. 13 ; and perhaps also Jonah 
iv. 6. In Ezek. xxvii. 13 Tubal and Meshech, south- 
east of the Black Sea, are associated with Javan. 

The sons of Javan were — 

1. Elisha, who settled in ^olia, in the noi-th-west 
of Asia Minor, extending from the PropontJs through 
Mysia to Lydia, and compiehending the adjacent 
islands. Erom Javan and Elisha descended the 
various tribes of Greece. 

2. Tarshish. Knobel understands that by this 
term the Etruscans are indicated, who inhabited the 
northern part of Italy a long time antecedent to tho 
rise of the Koman power. The same he supposes is 
indicated in Isa. Isvi. 19. Pul is allied to Apulia; 
and Lud, a colony of Lydians who came vciy early 
from Asia Minor into Italy. In other passages 
Tarshish is to be sought in Spain, Isa. xxiii. 6-10; 



i. 12, ! 



. 13. 



3. Kittim, in Isa, xxiii. 1-12, is the island of 
Cyprus; but when in other passages the isles of 
Kittim are mentioned, Jer. ii. 10; Ezek. xxvii. 6, the 
term is more comprehensive, and includes Crete, 
together with the islands along the coast of Asia 
Minor and the ^gean Sea, and perhaps all Greece, 
Comp. Gen. x. 5. In Dan. xi. 30, it is Macedonia. 

4. Dodanim, Thrace and Thessalj^. 

V. VI. Tubal and JlEeHECH. These arc men 
[B. C. 2416—430=2016.] 
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tioneJ in such eonnecfJoa as to stow that thoy were 
kindred and neighbouring trihes. They are also 
associated with Magog, the representative of the 
Scythians and northern tribes. Comp. Bzek. ssxviii. 
2, sxsis. 1. These considerations direct ua to the 
Bonth-eaat of the Blaxsk Sea aa their locality. But 
the Tubal of laa. Ixvi. 19 is to be sought for in Sptun, 
whence proceeded the Tyn-henians, rtierians. In 
Psalms CSX. 5, Mesheoh and Kedar are put for bar- 
barous tribea. 

Vn. TiRAS represents ancient Thrace. 





B. HAM. 




L CuEli. 


n. Misrfiim. ni. Ph 


1, IV. Canaan. 


. Seba. 


1. Ludim. 


1. SidoD. 


2. Havilah. 


2. Anumim. 


2. Ileth. 


3. Babtttli. 


a. Lababim. 


3. The Jobusito. 


i. Babteaba. 


i. Naphtubim. 




. Raamah. 


fi. Patlinmm. 


5, Tbe Oirgflsite. 




6. CaBlnhim. 


6. Iba Hivite. 


BUha. 


7. Oftplitorim. 


7. Tbs Arkilo. 


Dedan. 




S. ThB Sinite. 
9. Tba Arvatiif*. 

10. The Zemnrlts. 

11. TbeHamattite 



We here follow the order of the historian, who 
gives the genealogy of Ham, the youngest son of 
Noah, Gen. x, 6, before that of Shem. To Ham 
Africa was allotted for a habitation, particularly the 
northern and eastern portions of it. The Ethiopians 
south of Egypt not only spread out west and south 
in Africa, but east of the Ked Sea, over the southern 
part of Arabia. West of Egypt, along the Mediter- 
ranean, were the Lybians. These three were the only 
native African nations in ancient history. These 
descended from the first three sons of Hara. Ca- 
naan, tho fourth son, settled in Syria and Palestine. 
These all were dark-coloured races, but not so dark 
as the negro. They differed in language also, as well 
as colour, from tiic sons of Shem. Gen. slii. 23; 
Isa. xix. 18. 

I. Gush — Ethiopia — the most remote of the sons 
of Ham, There is satisfactory evidence, also, that 
Southern Arabia, and even the coast beyond the 
Peraan Gulf, was settled by Gush, Even Nimrod 
himself, the founder of Babel, Erech, Aecad and Cal- 
neh in the land of Shinar, was an Ethiopian, a son 
of Gush. 

Sons of Gush : — 

1. Seba, near Meroe, in the northern part of 
Abyssinia. Isa. xviii. 1, xliii. 3, xlv 14. 

2. Havilahj on either side of the Red Sea. The 
Havilah of Gen. x. 7 is to be sought farther east, 
near the outlet of tho Euphrates — according to some, 
in India. 

[A. M. 1656-^430=2086.] 



3. Sabfah, in the soufh-ea.«tcrn section of the 
peninsula of Aitibia. 

4. Raamah, with his two sons, Sheba and Dedan, 
are referred to the western shore of the Persian Gulf. 
There is another Shebah, descendant from Keturah; 
and yet another, eon of Joktan, on the eastern shore 
of the Red Sea, below the modern Mecca, whence the 
queen of Sheba came to see the wisdom of Solomop 

5. Sabtecha is placed by cue author on the eas(^ 
ern shore of the Persian Gulf, over against Kaamah ; 
by others, south of the Straits of Babelmandeb. 

II. MiZBAiM—^gypt— whose descendants arc — 

1. Ludim, kindred with Lud, son of Joktan, and 
progenitor of the Arabs, on the east of the Nile in 
the laud of Goshen. 

2. Anamim, in the Delta of the Nile. 

3. Lehabim, immediately west of the Delta, in the 
neighbourhood of Alesandrio, 

4. Naphtuhim, above the Delta, near Cairo and 
Memphis. 

5. Pathrusim, in Upper Egypt, the original source 
of tbe Egyptians. Comp. Jer. xliv. 1-15; Ezek. 
sxx. 14; Isa. xi. 11. 

6. Casluhim, between the Egyptians and the 
Philistines, a colony of whom very early settled in 
Colchis, on the Black Sea. 

7. Caphtorim, Crete, whence thoy spread to Rhodes 
and Greece, particularly to Attica. 

ni. Phut — Lybia — the Lybians, west of Egypt, 
along the line of the Barbary States — in classical 
geography, Cyrenaica, Africa Propria, (Tripoli and 
Tunis, including Carthage,) Numidia and Maurita- 
nia. Corap. Jer. xlvi. 9 ; Ezek. xxx. 5, xsvii. 10, 

IV, Canaan, Thelandof Canaan never extend- 
ed beyond the Jordan. Comp. Ezek. svi. 3 ; Josh. v. 
12 ; Num. xxxv. 14, &c. Since the conquest of 
Canaan by the Israelites, it has been common to 
understand by the Canaanites the people conquered 
by the Jews. 

Phcenicia, north of Canaan, though settled by the 
descendants of Shorn at a very early period, is here 
to the sons of Canaan. Here tho two races 



Sons of Canaan : — 

1. Zidon, whoso territory extended down to Car- 
mel, and eastward to the waters of Merom and the 
sources of the Jordan. 

2. Heth. In the age of Abraham the sons of Heth 
are found at Hebron. Esau became connected with 
them by marriage. Gen. sxvi. 34, xxvii. 46, xxsvi. 2; 
and Urijah, in David's army, was also a Ilittite. 
1 Sam. xsvi. 6; 2 Sam. xi. 3,sli. 10,i■•^. But our 
author supposes the Hittifes to have been an ancient 

[B. C. 2446-430=2016.] 
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Descendants fi-om Arphasad : — 

1. Salah. 

2. Ebcr. 



and powerful trilje atove Zidon, protablj the founders 
of Tjre and rivals of tte Kidonians. 

Proceeding still aortk from Tyre, our author locates 
the Arkite, the Sinite, the Arvadite, the Zemarlte, 
and the HaniiitMte, tho 7th, 8th, 9th, lOli, and 11th 
sons of Canaan. Of these the Arvadite was on the 
coast of the river Ai-adus, aoinc distance above Eeimt, 
where our missionaries have discovered many interest- 
ing ruins. Hamath was east of Arvad, between the 
mountains of Lebanon. 

South of Hamath and Baal Hermon, and extend- 
ing down bolow the Sea of Galilee, was the Hivite, 
the lith son of Canaan. Of the Girgashite Httle 
ia known. 

The Amorlte had his strongholds m the mountains 
of Judah, which are also called the mountains of the 
Amorite. Deut. i. 7, 19, 27, 44. 

The Jebusit* inhabited Jerusalem. Sevoi-al of 
these Cimaanites will fall under oux notice more at 
length in the conquest of Canaan. 



C. SHEM. 



a IV L d. V. Ara 






14 J bab 

I EtAM No h of 
plains f '^h 



Pe an Gulf, on the 
Sluhn a f he Tigris. 

II. AsHUE. North of Elam, east of the Tigris. 
Nineveh was the seat of tho Assjriaa Empire. The 
Assyrians at an early period extended themselves 
north and west to the Black Sea and to Asia Minor. 

TTT. Abbhaxad, the firstborn after the flood, 
the progenitor of the Chaldeans, who dwelt in Meso- 
potamia, north and west of Ashur and Elam, the 
native land of Abraham. Remnants of these ancient 
Chaldeea are still found between Mosul and Biarbekir, 
and the seas of Van and Ooroomiah. The Chaldoes 
BO often mentioned by the prophets are a colony 
from these, that settled early on tho lower Euphrates, 
near Babylon. Oomp. Isa. xiii. 19 ; Jer. xsiv. 1, 5; 
Ezek. xii. 13, &c. 

[A. M. 1656+430=2086.] 



Eber two lineages are traced through several 
generations, descended on the one hand from Joktan, 
and oa the other from Peleg. The descendants from 
Joktan settled in Arabia, and occupied that vast 
peninsula between the Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
where, in process of time, they commingled with the 
sons of Cush, The southern coast of Arabia was, 
according to Knobel, unquestionably the golden land 
of Ophir, sometimes denominated Uphaz. Jer. s. 9; 
Dan. X. 5. 

Abraham, descended from Eber through the line 
of Peleg, five generations later than Joktan, migrated 
from Ur of the Clialdees in the north-west of Mesopo- 
tamia, to Canaan, where he became the ancestor of a 
countless posterity, through four distinct lines : 1. 
Through Ishmael and the Ishmaelites, who inhabited 
the desert south of Canaan, and gradually mingled 
with tho western tribes of Joktan. 2. Through 
Isaac and Esau, and the Edomitea, who dwelt south 
of the Dead Soa and south-east of Judea. Gea. xsxvi. 
3. Through laaao and Jacob of the Hebrews, west 
and east of the Jordan. 4. Through the sons of 
Ketuiah, who became the head of several tribes of 
Arabia, of whom tho Midianites aje best known. 

IV. Of Lud, the fourth son of Shem, little is 
kuown. Our author supposes him to have been the 
ancestor of the ancient and powerful tribe of the 
Amalekitcs, the steadfast and lasting foes of the He- 
brews, Num. xsiv.20j Gen.siv.7; andoftheAmor- 
ifes, who at a future period became formidable ene- 
mies of the Hebrews. 

V. Aram's settlement included the region of 
Damascus, and Syria and Zobah, north and west 
from Damascus, 2 Sam. viii. 5; 1 Chron. xviii. 5; 
1 Kin^ si. 25, xv. 18, xsii. 3 ; 2 Kings v. 6, S, 
xxsi. 18, and also of tho northern part of Meso- 
potamia, known as Padan-Aram. 

Sons of Aram : — 

1. Uz, whom our author locates in Arabia, east of 
Edom, and near to it. Two of tJiis name are men- 
tioned, besides this son of Aiam : a son of Scir, an- 
cestor of the Horites, who, before the Edomites, inha- 
bited Edom; andasonofNahor, Abraham's brother 



Uz, the land of Job, is generally admitted to Lave 
been in the northern part of Arabia. Bitter, in 
agreement with Beland, supposes it to have been 
not far north-east from Petra and Mount Hor, within 
the limits of Arabia, but near Edom, whence came 
[1!. C. 24*6—480=2016.] 
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the three friends of Job. Buz, the native place of 
Elihn, Job sssdi, 2, he makes identical with Bozrah 
in Edoin. Others, with less probability, locate the 
land of Ub near the Euphrates, south and west of 
Babylon, on tho margin of the desert of Arabia. 
Was it not south-east of lake Iluleh ? 

The age of the Book of Job cannot bo defined with 
accuracy. It is generally assumed to haye been sub- 
sequent to the age of Samuel and David, and ante- 
cedent to Isaiah, who distinctly alludes to it. Comp. 
Isa. li. 9 aud Job xsvi. 13; Isa. six. 5, Job siv. 
11, &a. AecordiDg to these limitations, the Book of 
Job faDs between the yeais 1000 and 760 b. C. 

2. Hul, in Syria, near the sources of the Jordan. 

3. GetJier, of whom nothing is known. 

4. Mash, referred by conjecture to the mountains 
of Armenia, near the headwaters of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. 

DIVISIOX OS TUB EARTH. 

Peleg was born 100 years after the Elood, and lived 
239 years, in which time "the earth was divided.'' 
1 Chron. i. 19, at the tower of Babel, B. C. 2200 F 

This brief notice concerning Peleg ja interesting 
in several points of view. The name of this patri- 
arch means " division," witli an express reference tc 
the divisjoa of the earth ; but it seems to have a 
ftirther significance in these respects : — 

1. Peleg is centi-al between B^oab and Abraham : 

^mll esd Peles 239 Abraham ITS 



2 At PlIc^ the term of life is abruptly djmmished 
the second time Aiphasad, the iistborn after the 
Plood, lived not hilf the term ot the antediluvian 
lives at Peleg life is reduced from an average of about 
4o0 years to 239. Hence Peleg, the fourth from Ar- 
phaiad, dies before all his ancestors, and even ten 
years before Noab j and the middle year of his life is 
also that of ATphazad:agaiQ,if(heIife of Eber be divid- 
ed into three equal parts, the first ends at the central 
year of Peleg, the second at fie death of Eeu, and 
the whole life four years after the death of Abraham. 
The Eabbins and old commentators suppose, not 
unreasonably, that the name of Peleg'a brother, 
Joklan, (small,) relates to this diminution of the 
term of man's life. 

"We will suppose, then, that the great event in 

reference to which Peleg has bis name occurred I 

about the middle of hia life, l e. about 220 years 

after the Plood. The interval here supposed between ' 

[A, M. 1656+480=2086.] 



22 
of nations and the call of Abraham, is 
amply sufficient for the growth of populous nations 
and the foundation of considerable empires. For in 
100 years from the flood, the population would have 
grown from 3 males to 400, if it doubled its numbers 
but once in 14 years. 

In the second century, since all the males who 
lived in the first century wore still in the vigour of 
life, the term of doubling cannot have been more 
than half what it was in the former century. Hence, 
at the end of this century the population might num- 
ber 400X21*, about 6,500,000 males; and at the 
220tb yeai>, it would number, at the same rate, more 
than seven times as many, 45 millions and a half of 
males. These, dispersed over the world, and still 
living on an average 200 years each, are abundantly 
sufiicient to have overspread the l«rritory of the most 
ancient nations with a numerous and civilized popu- 
lation in tho course of 200 years from that lime. 



Babylon, the kingdom of Nimrod the mighty 
hunter, was a narrow tract along the Euphrates, be- 
tween Assyria and Elam on the north and east, and 
the Desert of Arabia on the west, and extending 
along the course of the river 400 miles or more, from 
Erech on the south-east, a few miles al ove th Per 
sian Gulf, to Oalneh, on the north-east. 

Babel, afterward the seat of Babylon, f he p n pi 
city of this ancient kingdom, was upon tho Euphra 
tes, near the centre of its territory. In this ne gh 
bourhood are found venerable and imi os, ng rmni, 
which indicate the enormous structures to which they 
ngcd. They are immense piles of brick, decom- 
d to a great depth, furrowed with deep channels 
by the abrasion of the elements, rent and torn as if 
by some direful convulsion; and in some places 
vitrified, as though they had been subjected to the 
most intense heat. The rubbish with which they are 
covered is intermixed with layers of broken and 
burnt bricks, fragments of pottery, vitrified clay, 
a, and even shells, bits of glass, and mother-of- 
I. In the excavation of these mounds, large 
bricks are found, entirely covered with inscrip- 
tions in the ancient cuneiform character, bearing the 
name of Nebuchadnezzar. These inscriptions may 
yet reveal to modern research the mysteries which 
for thousands of yeara they have treasured up in 
sullen silence, and in characters inscrutable and mys- 
terious as the handwriting upon the wall which 
recorded the doom of the last of the guilty monarcha 
who revelled in those vast halls which have crumbled 
into these confused masses of ruins. 
\B. C. 2446—430=2016.] 
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These character 
to bIiow that no rec 
the age of Nebucbadnej 



have been deupheiel aofai is 
ds remain rf dite earher thin 
Thousands and tens 
thousands of bricks have been tiken from the 
ruina bearing the name of this mjniri,h, but revLal 
ing no anterior history and no continuous jnnala , 
nor is it probable that any import int icoords will 
ever be recovered from Babylon, as they ha^e from 
Nineveh. 

One of these ruins, at the distance of a little more 
than six miles from Hillah, the present «te of Baby- 
lon, ia an immense monnd, Bir Nimrond, which is 
recognized by some as tie remains of the tower of 
Babel. The appearance of the mound, notwithstand- 
ing all the abrasion of the elements and the waste of 
time, is stiU very imposing. It rises suddenly from 
a vast plain to a gi'eat height, overspread with frag- 
mentary vitrified masses of the materials of which 
the town was built. These present the appearance 
of haying been fused and cemented together under 
the action of the most intense heat. The summit of 
this pyramidal mass ia crowned by a ruined tower, 
still lofty and impi-essive in its ruins. It is rent 
from the top nearly to the bottom, scathed and viti'i- 
fied, as if by the lightning of heaven, but towering 
Btill to the skies in stem and awful sublimity, a 
monument of the avenging justice of Gtod. Clouds 
play around il« summit ; its recesses are inhabited 
by lions. They were seen by Sir E. K. Porter qui- 
etly baaldng on the heights — a literal fulfilment of 
the prophetic denunciation, "Wild beasts of the 
desert shfdl dwell there, and their houses shall be 
full of doleful creatures." Isa. xiii. 21. 

Four miles nt)rth-north-west from Hillah are 
found ruins which are supposed to be the remains 
of the han^ng gardens, and of the palace of Nebu- 
chadneazar. The outer walls of it were originally six 
miles in circumference. This enormous mound of 
ruins is sBcertained to be 2400 feet in length and 
1300 in breadth. 

Near tHa is another enormous mound of almo 
equal dimensions. Indeed the whole region, to 
great extent, is overspread with indiscriminate ruii 
in the midst of utter desolation, which sets at de- 
fiance all researeh or conjecture, even with reference 
to their- original charafit«r, or form, or age ; nor 
probable that these will be determined in future. 
" Babylon is fiillen, is fallen, that great city, because 
she made all nations drink of the wine of her forni- 
cation." No city ever so provoked the judgments 
of God by her sins as this, which was originally 
founded by the horde whom Nimi'od conducted to 
the plains of Shinar. None has over been the sub- 
ject of such frequent and fearful denunciation, and 
[A M. 165S -t- i30 = 2086.] 



none ever met with in overthrow more appalling and 

Eicch, the second city of Nimrod, was situated on 
the Euphrates, 82 miles south and 43 cast from 
Babjlon The place is sujp td to be identified 
by immense mounls kn wn as the Palace of 
Pebllci, which bear also the name of 'Ii'ka and 
Iial. Comp Oen x 10 

Thu site of Acoad i? snpp scd t c rrespond with 
Sitttee of the Greeks, and Aiari Babel of the pre- 
sent day. It consists of a mound surmounted by 
a mass of building, which, viewed from one point, 
looks like a tower ; from another, like an irregular 
pyramid. It is about 400 feet in circumference at 
the base, and rises to the height of 125 feet above 
the elevation on which it stands. Tlie mound which 
seems to form the foundation of the pile is a mass of 
rubbish accumulated from the decay of the super- 
incumbent structure. This mound is on the Eu- 
phrates, 55 miles north and 13 west of Babel. 



i the capital 
1 the great- 



of its edi- 



About the same time that Nimrod settled in Shi- 
nar, Ashur went forth and built Nineveh on the 
Tigris, 300 miles north from Babel. This, 1500 
years later, was the rival of Babylon, ai 
of the Assyrian Empire. Nineveh, 
ness of its power, equalled Babylon i: 
perhaps in population, though inferior 
nificence, in wealth, and in the splende 
fices, and in the extent and magnitude of its walls. 
Both were new 20 miles square, and from 60 to 80 
miles in circumference. According to the compu- 
tation of Bonomi, Babylon contained 225 square 
miles, Nineveh 216, while London enntains but 114. 
Nineveh was with Babylon equally distinguished for 
idolatry, licentiousness, and every form of wicked- 
ness. More matui-o in iniquity, and earlier in the 
rise of it« power, it was equally the subject of pro- 
phetic denunciation, and sooner sank into utter ruin 
under the just judgments of heaven. 

Of the three other cities founded by Ashur, no- 
thing satisfactory is known, after all the i-esearchos, 
excavations, and discoveries of modern travellers. 

On the right bank of the Euphrates, at the 
north-western extremity of the plain of Shinar, are 
extensive rains around a castle which still bears the 
nameofEehoboth. 

Major Eawlinsoa is supposed to have identified 
the ruins of Calah near the Tigris, 130 or 140 miles 
north-west of Bagdad, and near half that distance 
south-east of Nineveh. 

Many of the learned suppose all these cities, Ee- 
[B.C. 2449 — 430 = 2015.] 
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hoboth, Resen, and Oalah, to have bocu near cacti 
other, and to have been gradually oompretended 
within the limita of Nineveh, just as several ancient 
towns are now compmed within the modem city of 
London. This is supposed to be indicated in the 
text, " Tlie same a great city" the singular in 
this place being used for the plural. In scrip- 
toral phraseology the singular and the plural are 
not unfrequently used thus interchangeably. 

Prom the period of the Babylonish oaptiviij, Nine- 
Teh and Assyria fade away fronx the page of canon- 
ical history, and indeed from all authentic history, 
sacred or profane. The very site of I 
metropolis was totally unknown sev 
before the Christian era; and only within a few 
■ yeai-8 past have its nuns been disinterred and laid 
open for the admii'ation and wonder of the world. 

These remains of Nineveh are found in several 
looalities east of the Tigris, opposite Mosul, and 
both above and below this city. Some of these are 
believed to represent the ancient towns of Ashur. 
Khorsabad, 14 miles north-east from Mosul, is sup- 
posed to be in the nortliern limits of Nineveh. Kou- 
yunjife, and Nebbi Yunis, the Tomb of Jonah, 
opposite Mosul, represent another portion of the 
city, which also extended a few miles beyond these 
mounds. 

The mound Nimroud, 23 miles below Mosul, is 
now generally admitted to i-epreaent the site of 
Eesen; but in the opinion of Mr. Layard it was in- 
cluded within the limits of Nineveh itself. The 
city he supposes to have been an oblong, extending 
on the left bant of the Tigi'is from Khorsabad to 
Nimroud, a distanee in a direct line of 34 miles. 
Xenophon, 400 b. c, found this city a heap of 
ruins, nameless and unknown, the walls of which 
were 25 feet in breadth, 100 in height, and near 



8 miles in circumftience Th prtstnt mound is 
144 feet high and 777 va. circumf unte 

Near 70 miles in a dureet hne below Mosul, and 
on the right bank of the Tigrii, is found another 
immense mound, covering the rums of Assyrian 
palaces. This is cilled K^hh Sherghat, ind la 
believed to be the Gal ih of Aahur These lums ire 
almost 3 miles in ciicumference, and in jarts up 
ward of 60 feet in height 

From the great mound of Kjuyuniik, opposite 
Mosul, Mr. Layard has diimtencd the rums of the 
magnificent and stupendous iilat- of St.nna^'henh 
Nimroud and Khorsabad were also palaces of almost 
equal extent and magnificently built. Khorsabad 
was the palace of Sargon, 722 b. 0,, mentioned by 
Isaiah ss. l,,as besieging Ashdod. He is better 
known in Scripture as Shalmaneser, who took Sa- 
maria and overthrew the kingdom of Israel, carry- 
ing away captive the Israelites. He was the father 
of Sennaeherib. Tiglath Pileser, the father of Shal- 
maneser, built one part of a palace at Nimroud, and 
Esai-haddon, son of Sennacherib, built another; so 
that these ruins are the remains of several palaces 
built by different kings. These, and perhaps others, 
Mr. Layard believes to have been fortified enclosures 
of palaces, parks, and temples, possibly within the 
great city, each capable of sustaining a severe siege. 
These all appear by actual survey to form an oblong 
parallelogram, which may represent the form of the 
city. According to this view of the subject, Eeho- 
both, Resen, and Calah remain yet undistinguished 
among the innumerable mounds which overspread 
this region of country, which future research may 
possibly reveal, but more probably they ai-e dis- 
solved lite the baseless fabric of a vision, leaving 
not a wreck behind. 



CHAPTER III. 

TUB TERirtD OF THE PATSIAHCnS; FKOM TnB PEOMISH TO THE EXODB, «(l YEAKS. 

A M. 2086 -f- 430 = 2516. e. c. 2016 — 430 = 1586. 

Abraham, father of the fdithfiJ, at the age of 
60, and 15 years before the renewal of the promise 
from which our chronology dates, left, at the call 
of God, his country and his kindred, Acts vii. 3, to 
. take possession of a distant foreign land, where his 
posterity should become a groat people, the future 
depcfflitoriea of tlie revelation which God was about 
to make, and the ancestors, according to the flosh, 
of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world. 
3 [A. M, 3086-1-430=2516.] 



The dwelling-place of Abraham was confessedly 
in Mesopotamia, between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, in TJr of the Chaldees, which may be the 
name of a province, or of a city within it, or possi- 
bly of both the city and the country where the 
fLiuiily of Abraham had their abode. It is custom., 
ary to locate Ur of the Chaldees in Upper Mcso- 
[B. C. 2016— *30=15S6.] 
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potamia, aouth of Armenia and Arwftt, 
great distance from either. There is in this vicinitj 
a walled city, Orfah or Urfah, of considerable im- 
portance, whieh Moslems, Jews, and OSiristians ge- 
nerally concur in recognizing as the birthplace of 
Abraham. Urfah, or Orfah, is described as a con- 
Mderable town, of several thousaud inhabitants, in 
Upper Mesopotamia; but all attempts to identify 
this or any otJier locality with the patriarchal resi- 
dence of Abraliam and Lis ancestors in the land of 
the Chaldees must be conjecturaJ and unsatisfactory. 

Twenty miles south-east by soiith from Urfah is 
the town of Haran, in whioh we recognize the site 
of Charran, to which the fiimily of Abraham removed 
after the first call, and where they remained 15 
years, until the death of Teralt, the father of Abra- 
ham, and of Haran, his eldest brother. Acts vii. 2. 

Mr. Loftua, an English geologist engaged in a 
etirvey of the country of the ancient Chaldees around 
Babylon and Susiana, refers th.e site of Ur to Lower 
Chaldea, or Mesopotamia proper, near the junction 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris. He descnbes 
ruins of great extent and extraordinary interest, 
now called Werka, which he supposes represent Ur 
of the Chaldees, whence proceeded the exodus of 
Abraham. 

But it seems incredible that the ancestral re^i 
denee of this patriarch could have been so remote 
from Canaan. Haran, the native place of the family 
of Laban, was confessedly near to Ur. Laban him 
self is styled a " Syrian." In his pursuit of Ja^ob 
he overtook the fugitive in ffiiead, below Laie Gen 
nesaret, ei^t of Jordan, in seven days. Jacob, with 
his household and his vast flocks and herds, ma le 
this distance in fera days, G-en. xssi. 20--25, in which 
time he could hardly have exceeded a journey of 
250 or 300 miles, which is about the distance fiom 
Uppei Mesopotamia to Gfilead. 

Haian is enumerated, a thousand years after the 
call of Abraham, among the towns which had been 
taken by the predecessors of Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria, ind ia also mentioned still later among the 
cities thit traded with Tyre. 2 Kings xix. 12; Isa. 
xxxvu 12, Ezek. xKvii.23. 

Fifteen years after the first call, Abraham, at the 
age ot 75 years, by divine command again removed 
from his country and his kindred to seek the strange 
land which the Lord had given to him. This exodus 
might be a journey of 250 or 300 miles, or 800 or 
1000 miles, according as Upper or Lower Chaldea is 
assumed as his place of departure. Eliezer, the ser- 
vant of Abraham, B4 years afterward travei-sed the 
same journey to obtain for Isaac a wife from among 
his own kindred, Gen. xxv. ; and Jacob, 100 years 
[A. M. 2086+480=2518.] 



journey on a similar O' 
himself. Gen. xxviii., xxix. 

The first notice of AbraJiam in the land of Ca- 
naan is at Sichem, or Shechem, near the plain of 
Moreh. The position of this town, memorable in 
the whole history of the Jewish nation, from this 
arrival of Abraham to their final overthrow, should 
be carefully noted as an important landmark in the 
geography of Palestine. It is on the line of the 
central or middle route from Jerusalem to Galilee, 
at the distance of 35 miles from Jerusalem, and at 
an equal distance from Nazareth, and midway be- 
tween the coast of the Medit«iTanean and the Jor- 
dan, in a narrow dell between the famous summits 
of Ebal and Gerizim. The valley which separates 
these mountains opens at the distance of 2 miles 
east of Sichem into a fertile and beautiful plain, ex- 
tending from 10 to 12 miles from north to south, and 
vaiying in width from 2 to 4 miles. This is the 
plain of Moreh, whose luxuriant fields afforded an 
inviting place of encampment for the patriarch, and 
of pasturage for his flocks, wasted and wearied by 
reason of their long march. 

Shechem, under the name of Nabalus, is still an 
inhabited city of 8000 souls. Sheltered in (juiet 
seclusion between Ebal and Gerizim, the monnfs 
of blessings and of curses, which tower high above it, 
like lofty walls on either aide, and surrounded by 
groves, orchards, and gardens, this ancient town, the 
Sichem, or Shechem, of the Old Teifament, and the 
'^ychai of the New, presents a scene deli{,htfiil in 
itself, an 1 of surpassing interest in its historical 



Heie God renewed his covenant with Abriham. 
Gin xii 7. Jacob, on his letnm from Padan- 
Ai-am, pitched bis tent over ag-unot this tity, at 
Shdim, on the east of the plain. Jacob s field was 
theie, t, parcel of ground which he gave to his son 
Joseph, Gen. xssiii. IS, 19, whose sepulchre is there 
to this day, Neai-, at the distance of 600 or 700 
feet from Joseph's tomb, is Jacob's well, at the month 
of which our Saviour sat in his interview with the 
woman of Samaria. John iv. 6. Here was enacted 
the ten-ibis tragedy connected with the dishonour 
done to Dinah by the son of Hamar, prince of the 
country. Geu. xxsiv. Here Jacob kept his flocks, 
even when at Hebron, 50 or 60 miles distant. At 
Dothan, 15 miles north-west, Joseph was betrayed 
by his brethren. Gen.ssxvii. The Israelites, im- 
mediately on their return from Egypt, here ratified 
the law of the Lord. Six b-ibes on Ebal and six 
on Gerizim — the ark and the attendant priests ii, 
the valley below— pronounce the blessings and thi 
curses, and all the assembled multitude raise t 
[B.C.2016— 4S0=.1686.] 
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heaven tteir solemn Amen — So let it be ! Deut. 
Ksvij. Here they buried the bonea of Joseph. Here 
Joshua met the assembled people for the last time. 
Josh. xxiv. 1, 25, 32. Shechem was allotted to 
Epfu-aim, and assigned to the Levites. It was 
tlie scene of fie treachery of Abimelech, Judg, ix., 
and the pai-able of Jotham ; of the revolt of tlie ten 
tribes. It was and ever has been the abode of the 
sect of Samaritans, a little remnant of whom still 
go up on Mount Gerizim, to worship G-od on that 
mouatflin, as did their fathers in the time of our 
Saviour. John iy. 20. It was eaptirred by Shal- 
maneser, ting of Aesyria, under Hoshea, and re- 
peopled by a strange people, 2 Kings xvii., and again 
in the days of Nehemiah and of Ezra. Ezra iiv. 9. 

A vast temple, the ruins of which still remain, 
was built here by Sanballatj in the time of Alaxan- 
dor the Great, which, 200 years later, 



BETHEIj, ltjz, betii-AVEN. 

This place, originally Lna, where Abraham next 
built an altar unto the Lord, is 20 miles souti of 
Shechem, and 13 north of Jerusalem. Abraham, 
in the year following his return from Egypt, again 
encamped here, and parted on friendly tenns ii-om 
Lot. Gen. xiii. Jacob, flying from Esau toward 
Hai-an, saw here the vision of the ladder, and 
the angels ascending and descending upon it. Gen. 
SLiviii.; sxsi. 13. Twenty years later, on his return 
from Pa«3an-Aram, he lingered at this sacred spot, built 
an altar unto the Lord, and received the promises of 
God, and erected here a pillar. Here Deborah also 
died Gen xsxv.; xssii.28; xxviii. 20-22. Three 
hundred years after this, in (he distribution of the 
land under Joshua, Bethel became the portion of 
Benjimm, Josh, xviii. 22, on the boundaries of 
Ephraim, Jrah. xviii. 13, xvi. 1, 2, into whose hands 
it afterward fell. It was for some time the conse- 
crated place of the ark of the covenant. Judg. xx. 
18, 26; J Sam. x. 3. Samuel held here his court in 
his annual circuit. Near Beth-Aven, Jonathan smote 
the Philistines. 1 Sam. xiv. 1-23. From Jeroboam 
to Josiah, more than 300 years, it was desecrated 
by the worship of the golden calves, 1 Kings xii. 
28; 2 Kings s. 28, 29 ; xxiii. 15-13 ; and was the fre- 
quent subject of prophetic denunciation. Hos.iv. 15; 
y. 8; X. 5, 8; Amos v. 5. Jeroboam's hand was 
withered here, and the prophet slain near by. 2 Kingq 
xiii. Eiisha was going from Jericho to this pljce 
when mocked by the impious ehiJdron who were turn 
in pieces by wild beasts. 2 Kings ii. 23—25. After 
[A, M. 2086+430=2516.] 



the captivity it was rebuilt, Ezra ii. 28, Neh. vii, 32; 
in the time of the Maecabees it was fortified, and 
finally destroyed by Vespasian. The hill upon 
which it was built is overspread with ruins and rude 
dwellings. At the base are the remains of an im- 
mense cistern, 314 feet in lenstb and 217 in breadth, 

BATTLE OP TUB KINGS. OEM. XIV. 

The invaders of the cities of the plains of Sodom 
came from the region of the Euphrates. Elam, the 
same aa Elymaia, is the ancient name of Persia. If 
is mentioned by the prophets in connection with 
both the Modes and the Assyrians. Isa. xsi. 2 ; 
Jer.ssy.25; Isa.xsii. 6; Ezek. xsxii. 24. 

Shjnar, the country of another of the confede- 
rates, includes the plains of Babylon about the junc- 
tion of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and extends 
to the Persian Gulf. Elassar and Goim, the na- 
tions of which Tidal was king, are unknown. 

Ashteroth-Kamium, at this time the residence of ' 
the giants, Kephaims, was, 470 years afterward, at 
the period of the exodus, still the residence of Og, 
the giant king of Bashan. Deut i 4; com Josh 
ix. 10 ; xii. 4; xiii. 12. It was meluded m the h^lf 
ti'ibe of Manasseh, and became a LcMtical tity 
1 Chrou. vi. 71. Its site is not well identified 

The Zuzims in Ham, the Z imzummims of Deut 
ii. 20-23, dwelt farther south, dbout the mouth of 
the Jordan and the north-east coast of the De.iJ 
Sea. The connectioa also indic ites thtt the Emims 
of Shaveh-Kiriathaim were a kindred tribe m the 
same neighbourhood. The cities of the plain around 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea indicate the 
progress of the invaders still farther south, who ex- 
tended their conquests to Mount Hor, in Seir or 
Edom. Thence they directed their course up the 
Arabah to En-Mishpat, Kadesh-Bamea, and the wil- 
derness of Paran, south of Judea, and up the west 
side of the Dead Sea to Hazeaon-Tamar, En-Gedi, 
Enriched with the spoils of this extensive circuit, 
Chedorlaomer returned along the valley of the Jor- 
dan to Dan, above the waters of Merom, the modern 
Huleh, where they were overfakea by Abraham and 
puisued fifty miles farther, to Hobah, beyond Da- 
mascus 

Salem, the city of Melehisedek, is understood to 
be Jerusalem; and Shaveh, the King's Dale, near 
the head of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, not far from 
the tombs of the kings, a short distance north of 
Jerusalem. Others assume it to have been near 
Ka-Kogel, just below the city, in the Valley of Je- 

hoshilphat. IHB PHOMISE GEN. XV. 
[B. 0.2010+480=1586.] 
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CITIES OF TUB FLAIN. 

The late Frcucii traveller, De Saulcj, has ex- 
plored the site of these cities, but without satisfact- 
ory results. Just above the vast salt mountain 
nt the south-wost angle of the Dead Sea, he finds 
extensive ruins, chiefly fouudations and suhst ue 
tiona, very rude in stmcture, and having every ap 
pearance of great antiquity, which beai- the name 
of the mountwn itself," Sdum," or Sodom. Th e 
ruins, paMed unobserved by other travellers, he e 
gards as undoubted remdus of that devoted & ty 
De Saulcy's views of the position of the other C es 
of the Plain are given below; but they are not s 
tniued by the researches of later travellers. 

Certain ruins in the immediate vicinity, less es 
tensive but equally rude and antique, bear a n me 
which lie eonsidera only a corruption of Zoar. "Vi a 
it not " a little city ?" And these ruins indicate it 
to have been a small suburb of Sodom. 

Admah he locates by conjecture at a small dis- 
tance west from the coast on the way to Hebron. 

Zeboim he finds on the peninsula on the eastern 
side of th« lalce, as indicated by i-uins which Dr. 
Robinson and Lieut. Lynch assume to be the re- 
mains of Zoar. 

Near the north-west angle of the Dead Sea, he 
found immense ruins of rude walls and ditches, 
covering the space of fonr miles in extent, which 
had been noticed, but not examined by Dr. Robin- 
son, which bear the name of Qomraum, indicating 
the situation of Gomorrah, once large and populous, 
involved in the same terrible overfJirow as Sodom, 
because their cry was great and their sin very griev- 
ous, ften. xviii. 20; oomp. Q-en. xviii, and six. 

Along the line of his travels ai-ound this gloomy 
lake, De Saulcy noticed many indications of the 
most terrible volcanic action, immense crate's of ex- 
tinct volcanoes, and rooks rent and burnt as by in- 
tense heat, and clefts and seams indicating the 
vuisions into which the whole land of the plain 
thrown in the dreadful overthrow of its cities. 

Near Sodom, and around llie southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea, he found treacherous and concealed 
chasms and " slime-pits," which made the travelling 
exceedingly difBoult and dangerous. A camel, a 
short time before De Sanlo/s visit, had sunk into 
one of these chasms and was lost. Several of his 
horses sunk in these slime-pita, south of th.e sea 
one was lost, and all might have perished but foi 
the skilful guidance and precautions of his faithful 
Arabs. Comp. Gen. xiv. 10. 

After the warlike expedition in behalf of Lot, the 

patriarch continued to lead a quiet pastoral life m 

[A. M. 9086+430=2516.] 



the hill country of Judea, removing bis flocks from 
timo to time from the neighbourhood of Mamre, 
Hebron, to that of Beersheba, These places, tlie 
fiivourite abodes of all the patriarchs, should bo par 
tieularly noted as important landmarks in the his- 
torical geography of the Scriptures. 



HEER N KmJATH AREA, MAMRB. 

Th s ty 9 s tua ed among the mountains of 
Jud h n a de p V lley twenty-two miles south 
f m Jeru alem nd tw nty five from Beersheba, in 
a county abo nln^ n pasturage, and vineyards 
y eld n^ the finest ^raies n Palestine. Fi-om this 
flace the t es g he el he gi-apes of Bshcol,with 
J on g nttes n 1 ff, as a specimen of the exceed- 
n^ g 1 1 nd wh h th y w re invited to go up and 
possess Num x ^3 One of the oldest inhabited 
cities in the world, it is, after Jervaalem, the largest 
in Palestine, containing from 5000 to 8000 inhabit- 
ants. Here Abraham purchased, of the sons of 
Heth, the cave of Machpelah, as a burial-place for 
his dead. Gren. xxiii. Here lived the patriarchs; 
here they communed with God, and received the 
promises; and here they were buried, with their 
wives, and their sepulchre is here to this day, en- 
closed in a Turkish mosque, 200 feet in length, by 
115 in breadth, and 60 in height, which no Chris- 



Hebron was utterly destroyed by Joshua, Josh. x. ; 
and given to Caleb for a posseasion, in reward for 
his courage and trust in God. It was one of the 
cities of i-efuge, and a Levitical city of the sons of 
Aaron. Josh. xxi. 11. xx : 7. 

David was here anointed king over Israel, and 
made it, for seven years and six months, the seat of 
his kingdom. 2 Sam, ii. II. Abner also was here 
assassinated by Joab, 2 Sam. iii. 27; and Absalom 
made it his headquarters in his rebellion against his 
fiither. 2 Sam. xv. 

Rehoboam made It one of his fenced cities. It 
was resettled after the captivity, and from that 
period it disappears for many centuries from tha 
page of history. 



This city, conseci-ated by sac 
twenty-five miles south-west from Hebron, in the 
midst of a broad, undulating country on the borders 
of the great desert This re^on, before the di'ought 
of summer, is overspread with verdure wall suited 
f)r the grazing of the vast herds of the patriarchs. 
The plice is identified by two wells, 55 rods distant 
fiom eaoh othi.i one 12 feet in diameter and 44J 
[B,C.2016— 4S0=I5Sfi-] 
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deep; the other, 5 feet in diameter and 42 in depth. 
The water ia abundant, and of the best quality ; the 
curbstones are deeply worn by the friction of the 
ropes by which the water ia drawn, and numerous 
(IrinMng-trongha of stone lie about the wells for the 
acoommodation of camels and flocks which resort 
here, as ia the days of Abraham, to queuct their 
thii'st. The hills just north of the wells are oyer- 
spread with ruina, which indicate that Beersheba 
waa once a large village. 

Here, on the borders of the desert, dwelt the par 
triarchsj Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Abraham 
may have dug these very wells. Here he left Hs 
family and his floeks, and joiuneyed with Isaae fifty 
miles to Jerusalem, to offer him in sacrifice on 
■Mount Moriah. "From this plaee Jacob fled to 
Padaa Aram, oRex acquiring the birthright and 
blessing belonging to his brofker; and here too he 
sacrificed to the Lord, on setting off to meet his son 
Joseph in Egypt. Here Samuel made his sons 
judges; and from here Elijah wandered out into 
the southern desert, and sat down under a shrub of 
Eetem, just as our Arabs sat down under it every 
day and every night. Here was the border of Pa- 
lestine proper, which extended from Dan [on the 
extreme north] to Beersheba. Gen. xxi. 31; ssii. 
19; sxvi. 23; xx™i. 10; slvi. 1; 1 Sam. viii. 2; 
1 Einga sis. 3; 2 Sam. xvii. 11. Over these smQ- 
ing hills the flocks of the patriarchs once roved by 
thousands ; where now we found only a few eamels, 
asses and goats."* 

Gei-ar, where Abraham and Isaac denied their 
wives before Abimelech, Gen. xx. and xxvi., waa in 
this desert. Rowland identifies it by ruins bearing 
the same name 9 miles south -southeast from Gaza. 



WILDERNESS OB £ 



) THE ISHMAEIITES. 



. This wilderness, towai-d which Hagar fled, Gen. 
xvi. 7, and where, after being miraculously delivered 
from death, she dwelt with Iskmael, Gen. xxi. 9-21, 
was a portion of the great desert, Pharaji, south and 
west of Beersheba. This immense desert from 
Sliur along the coast of the Mediterranean to Ha- 
vilah, the extreme south of Arabia, became theirs, 
and has ever since been the desolate home of the 
wild Arabs, the descendants of Ishmael, their hand 
agfunst eveiy man, and every man's hand against 
them, 

EDOM, AND THG SONS OF ESAU. 

The posterity of Esau inherited the mountains of 



Edom, extending from the Dead Sea to the eas(erT) 
arm of the Rod Sea, on the east of that immense 
ci-evasse, now a deep and dreary valley, whieh 
reaches from the one sea to the other. This moun- 
tainous region, known also as Seir and Mount Seir, 
contidns many fertile valleys, sufiicieut to sustain the 
dukes of Edom and the Bdomites, who appear ic 
sacred history so often, as the antagonist* and fees 
of the children of Israel, with whom they were in 
frequent conflict. Comp. Gen. xxxvi, ; Num. xs. 
14-21 ; and references in the Index, 

SONS or KETURAIi, 

These descendants from Abiihim i mil thi.n 
allotment in the desert of Arabia, east of the sons 
of Esau, in Edom. Gen. xxv. 1-4 Here they be- 
came the heads of various petty tubes ind wandtr 
ing hordes; and blending with the tribea of Ish- 
maelitea that roved eaatward over the deserts of 
Arabia, they aeem early to have become aasimilated 
with them as the inhabitante of those vast wastes 

Kedar, an Ishmaelitish horde, appears to have m- 
habited the eastern portion of the desert neai Ara 
bia. Meseeh, among whom the Psalmist dwelt in 
sorrow, inhabited the Caucasian mountains, west 
of the Caspian Sea. The lamentation in not that he 
dwells among fiese aa contiguous tribes, but among 
nations savage and barbarous as they. Ps. esx. 5. 

"We now return to Isaac, the son of promise. 
In the south country, the southern extremity of 
Judea, endeared to him aa his paternal inheritance, 
this peaceable old man tended his vast flocks and 
herds, roving from place to place for pasturage, 
but lingering chiefly about Beersheba and Hebron. 
The old age of this gentle, contemplative patriai-ch, 
in addition to his blindness, was imbittered by the 
quarrel of his sons Jacob and Esau ; but he lived to 
SCO them reunited, and to enjoy, for more than 
twenty years, the society of Jacob with his family 
after his return from Padan Aram. Old and full of 
yeai-a, at the age of ISO years, he died at Hebron, 
and was buried by bis sons in Machpelah, the sepul- 
chre of Abraham and of Sarah. 

■ The principal historical data in the livea of Abra- 
ham and Isaac are comprehended in the following 
summary : — 

I. c. 2093. Abrsiiam born. 

2018, Abl-iiham, 75 jears old, doparta from Haran, W 
which place he had previously gofte from Ur of 
tte ChaldBBS, Gen. it. ai-xii. 6 : comas to Si- 
ohem, thonce to a plaea between Bethel and Ai : 
tlienoe advonoes BOuthwaril, and, in oonMqnence 
2017. of a famine, desoends into Egypt, where be 
m.ilioa no long slay, lii. Returns to BatlieL 
tB.C.2016— 480=1580.] . 
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Jacob, aged seventy-seyen years, having fraudu- 
lently obtained the blessing of IsaaOj fled from Beer- 
sbcba to riaran, oyer the same country which 
Abraham had traYcrsed in coiniDg thence. Gen. 
xsviii., xxsii. Gilead, in whicL. he held hia final in- 
terview with Laban, was the name of the country east 
of Jordan, about the river Jabbok, i 
the Sea of Galilee and the IJead Sea 

Gilead is often taken in the widi 
whole land eaat of Jordan. Num. s 
xxsiv.l; Judg.T.17; xx.l; 2 Sai 
iT. 19; 2 Kings X. 33. 

Miapeli, the place of the interview, 
BOuth-eaat of the Sea of Galileo. 

Mahanaim, where Jacob and Esau met, was near 
the fords of the river Jabbok, an eastern tributary 
of the Jordan, some sizty-flve miles in length, 
which in winter swells to a considerable size, but in 
summer is almost dry. Esau came up from Edom, 
south of the Dead Sea, to this place. Mahanaim, 
in the distribution, fell to the tribe of Gad. Josh, 
siii. 26-30. Ishbosheth, Saul's son, was here made 
king by Abner, 2 Sam. ji. 8; and David, driven 
from his home by the treason of Absalom, fled also 
to Mahanaim. 2 Sam. svii. The battle between tho 
forces of David and Absalom, in which the latter 
was sMn, was fought in a place near Mahanaim, 
which, for reasons which do not now appear, was 
called the Woods of Ephraim. 2 Sam. xviii. 6. The 
site of this ancient town has not been clearly iden- 
tified. In the immediate vicinity are we to look 
[A. M. 2088+430^:2516.] 



also for Peniel, the encampment where Jacob wres- 
tled with tho angel of the covenant. Gen. sxxii. 30. 

The next station of tLe patriarch was Succoth, a 
city of Gad, oa the cast bank of Jordan, where he 
passed over into Canaan. Between this and She- 
chem was Shalim, which Dr. Eobinson supposes to 
have been in the eastern margin of the plain of 
Moreh, over against Stecbem. 

The betrayal of Joseph, chap, xxxvii,, precedes, 
in the order of time, the rape of Dinah, chap, xssiv., 
and the death of Deborah at Bethel, and of Kachel, 
near Bethlehem, in giving birth to Benjamin, chap. 



DOT HAN. 

Ten years after Jacob's settlement at Hebron, 
Joseph is sold at the age of seventeen at Do- 
than. Dr. Kflbinson, in his late journey to Pales- 
tine, has recovered this interesting locality, long 
lost. He found a fine green hill, about twelve miles 
north by west from Samaria, in a broad and very 
fertile plain, bearing still the name of Dothan. 
There is a fountain at the southern base of the hill 
Dothan, This site is on the caravan route from Beth- 
shean, now Beisan, to Kamleh and Egypt, which 
the Midianites would naturally have jursucd. On 
this plain, beyond a doubt, the brethren of Joseph 
were tending their father's flocks, when they con- 
spired against this "dreamer," the favourite of the 
fond mourner their father, and sold him into Egypt. 

Jacob, soon after the loss of Joseph, removes and 
resides ten years himself at Shechem, so strongly 
waa this place endeared to the affectionate and sor- 
rowful old man, who desired to linger out his life 
here, saying, " I will go down to the grave to my 
son, mourning." See also Kings, vi. 13-14. 

After the dreadful tragedy at Shechem, Gen. 
xxxiv., he removes, by divine direction, to Bethel, 
where Deborah dies, and thence to Hebron. Eachel 
dies ten years after the supposed death of Joseph, 
while Jacob is on his return to Hebron. Two years 
after this event, Isaac dies, aged 180 years, 1813 
B. 0., A. M. 2289, and 632 years after the Flood. 

Joseph is now in prison in Egypt. Gen. xxsis. ; 
si. Pharaoh's dream and Joseph's enlargement oc- 
cur in the year following. Gen. xli. 

B. c. 1806. Seven years of flimlne begin, 

1304, Krst descent of Jacob's sons into Egypt. Oen, ilii. 
1303. Second visit Joseph disoovera himself. Jacob 
and his household descend into Egypt. Gen, 
ilii!.; sliv.j xlx.; xlvi, 
1786. Jacob dies, ngod 14r years. Gen. alvii, 28. 
li'32. Joseph dies, aged ilO years. Qon. 1. 26. 
1668. Moses is bom. Bs.iL 
1*526, Moses (40 years eld) flees to Midian. 
[B. C. 2019— 430=1680. j 
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We have neittcr time nor space to touc!i upon 
the history, geography, and wonderful monuments 
of this extraordinary land; hut some of ita ancient 
cities, which fi'eqnently occni in Jewish history, and 
in the denimciations of the prophets, require in this 
place a brief notice, 

BIN, PELtrSiUM. 

This city, "the strength of Egypt," Ezek. sxs. 
16, was situated on the eastern or Pelusiac arm of 
the Nile, at a little distance from the sea, now in 
the midst of salt marshes and morasses, on the line 
■ of tlio travel and trade from the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean, Palestine, and the Euphi'ates. By 
reason of its position as tlie iey of Egypt, the bul- 
wark of its eastern frontiei", as well as by ita vast 
extent, its great wealth, and its strong fortifications, 
it was a place of great consequence. Its importance 
may be inferred from tlie frequent references to it 
in ancient history, of which "Winer has ooilected 
many from Strabo, Herodotus, Pliny, Polybius, Dio- 
dorus Siculns, Plutarch, Livy, Josephus, &c. Pom- 
pej the Great was treacherously murdered here by 
order of Ptolemy, whose protection he sought in his 
disti'ess. 

Grod, according to his word by the prophet, has 
poured out his fury upon the "strength of Egypt." 
Its remains are now only some vude mounds and a 
few fallen columns. These ai'e approachable by 
boats only in the overflowing of the Nile ; and by 
land only in the drought of summer. The climate 
is very unwholesome, and the place is seldom visited 
by travellers. 

JIOAN. 

Zoan is a city of great antiquity, having been 
built only seven years later than Hebron. Num. xiii. 
22. It was situated on an eastern branch of the 
Nile, in the Delta, a short distance south of the sea 
)i Menzaleh, and some tliii-ty miles west from Sin, oi 
Pelusium, and was ono of the oldest cities in Egypt 
" The field of Zoan," the fine alluvial plain around 
the city, desoribed as the scene of God's marvellous 
works in the time of Moses, Ps. Issviii. 12, 43, is 
now a barren waste ; but the city is supposed by 
many to have been the residence of the Pharaohs, 
of Joseph and of Moses in the period of the bondage. 
The groimd is overspread with extensive ruins, re- 
mains of temples, fragments of walls, columns, and 
fallen obelisks, which still attest the grandeur of 
this ancient city of the Pharaohs. "A fii'e has been 
[4. M. 2086+430=2516.] 



in Zoan," Eaek. xss. 14, and few now visit tlii 
e of hopeless desolation. 



BEIH-SHEMESH. 

Jeremiali in his prophecy against Egypt, chap, 
xliii., specifies two cities as particularly subjects of 
Divine displeasure, Tahpanhes and Beth-shcmesh. 
The fii'st of these was a large city on the eastern or 
Pelusiac arm of the Nile, sixteen miles above Pelu- 
sium. Here a colony of the Jews settled, who fled 
into Egypt after the murder of GedaliaL It is 
several times mentioned by the prophets, Isa. xxx. 4 ; 
Jer.ii.l6; xlvi.l4; xliv.l; Ezek. xxx. 18; andis 
known in profane history under the name of Daphne. 

Beth-shemesh, known as On, the city of the priest 
whose daughter Joseph married. Gen. xli, 45, and 
by the Soptnagiut identical with Avcn of Ezckiel, 
Ezek. xxx. 17, is the ancient Heliopolis, "City of 
the Sun," of Herodotus. It is seven or eight miles 
north-north-east from Cairo. 

It was famous for the Temple of the Sun, and 
many other magnificent structures, all of which have 
crumbleddowntoan indiscriminate heap of ruins, and 
are covered with the sands of the desert, which have 
encroached upon the city and buried it in the grave. 
One lone obelisk towers aloft in solitary grandeur, 
as a sepulchral monument of the city which for 
thousands of years has lain entombed at its base. 

This venerable monimient is covered with hiero- 
glyphics, which record the name of Osirfasen the 
Pirat, who is regarded by the learned as that Pha- 
raoh to whom Joseph interpreted his dream, and 
who so kindly honoured him and hospitably enter- 
tained the venerable patriarch Jacob and his family. 
According to Lepsius, this venerable mounument was 
erected 2300 years B. 0, 

The traveller, therefore, here gazes upon the 
same lofty spire which more thaa four diousand 
years ago may have first caught the eye of that an- 
cient patriareh, while yet far away out in the desert ; 
and which greeted hie approach to the city of the 
Phaiauhs. 

This obelisk, a single shaft, is sixty-two feet in 
height, and six feet square at the base, which rests 
on a pedestal ten feet square and two thick, and 
this aga'in lies upon a second pedestal, nineteen feet 
square, but its depth has not been ascertained. If 
this lower pedestal is a solid cube, the entire height 
of the pillar must have been more than eighty feet. 
Near this obelisk is an ancient sycamore-tree, be- 
neath which tradition relates that the holy family 
of Joseph and Mary reclined when they went down 
into Egypt. 

[3.0.2016—430=1586] 
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In liis lebukc of the Jews who dwelt in the seve- 
ril cities of Egypt, Jeremiah in chap. xliv. 1, begins 
liis survey with Migdol, on the eastern horder of the 
country; then turns westward to Tahpanhes, then 
Bonth up the Nile to Noph, or Memphis, in Central 
Egypt, and ends with the country of Pathros or 
Thebais, farther up the Nile, in Upper Egypt. 

MOPH, MEMPHIS. 

Noph, called also Moph, IIos. ix. 6, whose infatu- 
ated princes "sedaced Egypt," Isa. xix. ]3, was the 
Memphis of ancient geographers ind historians. It 
was a large and flourisliing city in the time of the 
patriarchs. 

It was situated on the west side of the Nile, about 
eight miles above Cairo, and near the pyramids. 
These pyramids, and the immense depositories of 
the dead in these regions, are only a vast necropolis 
of this renowned city. Even its immense and mag- 
nificent ruins, which Arabian writers of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries describe, have almost en- 
tirely disappeared. Once a city of fifteen or twenty 
miles in circumference, it has nothing now to mark 
it out but a few mounds, a colossal statue of Ka- 
meses the Great, a small figure of red granite, 
greatly mutilated, and a few foundations. It is 
with the learned an unsettled question whether 
Noph or Zoan was the residence of the Pharaohs 
when Joseph was the favourite of the court, and 
during the bondage of Isi'ael. But this great city, 
once one of the most populous of Egypt, is now, as 
was predicted of it, waste and desolate, without an 
inhabitant. Jer. slvi. 19. 

Near Memphis immense underground galleries, 
cut from the solid rock, have been found, 600 yards 
long, 12 or 15 fei t wide, and 10 or 12 high. In 
these are found vaat sarcophagi, each carved from a 
single block, 15 feet long, 9 in width and height, ex- 
clusive of the cover, which is 2 J, and 3 feet thick. 
The sides, a foot thick, finely polished externally; 
one is covered with hieroglyphics. But no mummy 
or body of any kind ia found in tliem. It is sug- 
gested that they may be cenotaphs of the god Apis, 
and are believed to be very ancient. (App. I.) 

CITY OP NO. 

In announcing the judgments which were to be 
executed on Egypt, the prophet instauccs the "mul- 
titude of No," as subjects of Divine punishment. 
This is the magnificent city of Thebes, in Upper 
Egypt, 500 miles above Caii'o, ,at once the most an- 
cient and most vast and stupendous in its ruins of 
[A.M.208G-j-43ft=26ie.] 



all the desolate cities of antiquity. Thousands have 
visited these ruins, and voluines have been written 
in description of them ; but no power of the pen or 
pencil can give any adequate conception of then: 
matchless grandeur. 

All that was imposing in the structures even of 
Babylon and Nineveh sinks into insignificance in 
comparison with them; and yet Thebes was in ruins 
before either of these cities flourished. "Art thou 
better than populous No f" says Nahum, when de- 
livering the burden of Nineveh, more than 700 E. c. 
"She was carried away; she went into captivity; 
her young children also were dashed in pieces at the 
top of all her streets; and they cast lots for her 
honourable men, and all her great men were bound 
in chains." Nah. iii. 8—10 ; oomp. Bzek. xxx. 14 3 
Jer. slvi. 25. Homer describes Thebes as 

The norld'e great empress dq Uie Egyptian plains ; 
That spreads her nDnqnests o'er a Uionsaad states, 
And pours her heroes through a hnuiSred gates. 

We must dismiss this subject by referring the 
reader to the descriptions of travellers, Brs. Eobin- 
son, Durbin, Olin, and otbei-s, for an account of the 
wondei'ful remains and ruins of this city. 



This city was at the foot of the cataracfs of thp 
Nile, the head of navigation. It had a noble site, 
on a high blufi' of granite, which overhangs the river 
at the height of 80 or 100 feet. There is there an 
immense accumulation of rubbish, the remwus of 
structures of different ages, which in succession have 
arisen and fallen one upon another, as an immense 
forest in tie lapse of time arises, flourishes, and falls, 
to give place to another, and others still in long suc- 
cession. The walls are strong and massive, but they 
enclose no splendid remains of architecture. Some 
are said to have been discovered by excavations, but 
they have been removed or buried again in the sand 
or rubbish. A number of poor people now live in 
the ruinous apartments of the ancient city many 
feet below the present surface. 

In the immediate vicinity ate found the immense 
quarries of red granite from which were taken the 
towering obelisks and pillars of ancient Egypt, those 
stupendous monuments of the skiU and power of the 
mighty people whom they commemorate. 

Syene has been in all ages the southern limit of 
Egypt. Under every government, native or foreign, 
it baa possessed great importance as a military post 
and commercial depBt. In this city was the famous 
well of Strabo, into which the rays of a vertical sun 
were reported to fall during the summer solstice — a 
[B. 0.2010—130=1686.3,. 
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!, &aj3 tlie geogiiiplier, tliat proves the 
place " to lie under the tropic, the gnomon at mid- 
day casting no shadow." No traces, however, of 
Buch a weU have heen discovered, neither does it lie 
under the tropic, hut four degrees north of it. 

In this hasty survey of this ancient tingdom, from 
Pelusium, the " strength of Egypt," to the town of 
Syene, we observe it overspread with stupendous 
monuments of human greatness and heaven's aveng- 
ing Justice. The wreck of Egypt's grandeur is one 
vast monument of the vengeance of an angry God. 
On the memorials of her ruiued cities, on their 
thousand prostrate pillars, we see insoiibed the awful 
lesson of his providence verifying the predicfjons of 
his prophets : " The pride of her power shall 
comedown. From the tower of Syeno shall they 
fall in it by the sword, saith the Loi-d God. And 
they shall be desolate iu the midst of the countries 
that are desolate, and her cities shall bo in the 
midst of the cifies that are wasted." Eaek. xxx. 6, 7. 

THE LAND OP GOSHEK. 

On going down into Egypt, the whole cwavan of 
Jacob and his sons, with their families, halted on the 
eastern borders of the land of Goshen, a fertde graa- 
ing country, Num. si. 5, Deut. si. 10, east of the 
Nile, well suited to the occupatiou of the sons ot 
Jacob, whose trade had been about cattle from then 
youth. Gea.xlvi.34; xlvii.ll. From this ccuntry 
fhey sent forward one of their number to notify the 
governor of their coming. Joseph hastened from 
the court of Pharaoh to meet his brethren in the 
land of Goshen. This province now became the 
lescendantB of Jacob for two hun- 
1 years. Here, in process of time, they were 
, for more than eighty years, to a oruel 
sdon under Egyptian taskmasters. Here were 
wrought those stupendous miracles, denominated the 
Plagues of Egypt, which subdued the proud heart 
of Pharaoh, and compelled him to let the people go. 

S K deaij a o ti ns and iden 
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king's house," 1 Kings siv. 25-27, whose name is 
still recorded at Thebes as " king of the country of 
Judah." Zerah, " the Ethiopian," with hia anuy 
of 1300 chariots, is smitten by the Lord before Asa 
and Judah. 2 Ohron. xiv. 9-13. Tirhakah, "king 
of Ethiopia," and Necho, king of Egypt, who over- 
threw Josiah in the valley Meglddo, ai-e mentioned 
by the sacred historians. Several of the later Pha^. 
raohs become the confederates of the kings of Judah 
and Israel, and one gives to the world the oldest 
translation of the Hebrew Bible. Many Hebrews, 
with the prophet Jeremiah, flee to Egypt, where the 
Lord "kindles a fire in the houses of the gods and 
burns theiu ." And the child Jesus consecrates it by 
his presence as a holy land. The Lord hath fclest 
it, saying, " Blessed be Egypt my people, and As- 
syria the work of my hands, and Israel my inheiit- 



DEATH and EUalAL OP JACOB. B. c. 1786. 

Jerome locates Atad at Beth Hoglih, 3 miles 
east of Jericho, and 2 we^t of the Jordan, Dr 
Kitto supposes the tuneial pro(.es&ion to hive made 
the imredihle ciicuit of Edom and Moib, snd 
eateied Palestine at the fords of the Jordan But 
Euscbius locates another Beth hogHh S or 10 miks 
noitlienst cf Gaza in the lind of the Philistines, 
whcic With greater piohibihly Joseph made this 
mourniQg for his father, ludiL tin^ the peaceable 
and mehncholy enand on whith his imposing 
cavalcade had enteied the hnd Comp Gen 1 



"Now the sojourning of the children of Israel 

who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty 

years." Ex. sii. 40-42, 51. These 430 years are 

reckoned, not from the Descent into Egypt, but from 

the beginning of the sojourning of Abraham in 

Canaan, or from his going down info Egypt. This 

was 23 or 24 years before the birth of Isaac : add 

GO y -a h b' h of Jacob, 130 years to the De- 

n f m h Descent to the Exode, 217. 

Th e p -iods added equal 430 years : 

3 60 + 130 + 217 = 430. The Exode, ae- 

d his h nology, was the fulfilment of the 

p m CO i n the fifteenth chapter of Genesis, 

13 h n 4 h s : " Know of a surety that thy 

b anger in a land that is not 

h n h ve them ; and they shall afflict 

h m h n years; and also that nation 

wh h h 'e, will I judge ; and afterward 

ha! h y n u with great substance." 

[B.C.20ie— 13ft=:1586.] 
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It may be well fo uote iu this connection some 
other important dates in the history of the Old Te^ta 
ment. In i-omid numbers, the period from the Crea 
tion to the Christian era may be reckoned 4000 years 
In the middle of this period atands Abraham, 2000 
years from Adam, 2000 before Christ. Abralnm 
also divides the period from the Flood to the Ex 
ode, 860 years, into two equal parta: from the 
Flood, 2446 b. c, to the Pi-omise, Gen. xt., 2016 
B C, ai'o 430 years; from this to the Exode, 1586 
B c, are also 430 years. This period again is bi- 
sected, or nearly so, by Jacob's Desoent into Egypt. 
From the Promise, 2016 B. C, to the Descent, 1803 
B. 0., are 213; from the Descent to the Exode, 217. 

From Joshua to Samuel, the period of the TJheo- 
craa/, 1546 — 1096=450; from David to the Ba- 
bylonish Captivity — the period of tlie ManariAqf — 
]056 — 606 = 450. The Theocracy and the Mo- 
narchy were esactly equal. Again, add to this pc- 



-n-A if 450 years thit yf =^amucl and S ral, 40 years, 
diuinj; ■nhich time also JehiTali Tyja disowned as 
kmg, la laiael, and the sum 490 = 70 X 7- ^at 
IS the 70 years of the Captivity, durmg which time 
the land had rest and kept hei sabbaths, is exactly 
equal to the 70 sabhatjcal years ot the revolt from 
Jthovih's rule over Iara«! 

Moteover, the continuation of the Mosaic Dispen- 
sation from the Exode, 1586, to the burning of the 
second temple, a. d. 70 ^ 1656, is exactly the pe- 
nod before the Flood. So also the period from the 
Creation to the Promise, 1656 + 430 = 2086, is 
exactly pai'allel to that from the Promise to the end of 
the MosMc Dispensation; to the Exode 430, + 1656 
from that time to the bm-ning of the temple, =^2086. 
Saoh are the curious and interesting parallelisms 
which are derived from the chronology of the Scrip- 
tures, by which we may easily establish in our minda 
tbo important dates of Scripture history. 



E PERTOB OP THE WANDERING; FROM THE EXODE TO THE PASaAGB OVER JORDAN, 40 YEARS. 

A. M. 2516 + 40 = 2556. b. o. 1586 — 40 = 1546. 

ooth, Ex. xii. 37, Num. xsxiii. 3, 5, midway bo- 
tween Eameses and the borders of the desert north 
of the Eed Sea. Their next joarney brought them 
near to this desert, here known by the name of 
Etham. Ex. xiii. 20; Num. xsxiii. 6. Three miles 
from Suez there is a watering-place which supplies 
the towa with water, and nine miles north-west from 
this is a well 250 feet in depth. These places pro- 
bably indicate the border of that portion of the great 
desert above and about Suez, which is here called 
Etham. 

Here, instead of passing around the hcad-watera 
of the Kfid Sea, or croasing the fords of it at Sucb, 
the children of Israel directed their course, by 
divine direction, down the western shore of the sea, 
and encamped before " Pihahiroth, between Migdol 
and the sea, over against liaal-zephon." Ex. xiv. 2 ; 
Num. xxxiji. 7. 

The place of ihia encampment cannot well be de- 
fined. Below Suez, at the distiince of eight or ten 
miles, the chain of mountains which runs from 
Cairo to the Red Sea terminates in the lofty, frown- 
ing bluffs of the Ataka, South of this, twelve or 
fifteen miles from Suez, is the head of a valley, long 
and narrow, which leads from Cairo to the sea along 
the south side of this chain of mountains. From 
[B.C. 168G— iO=rl5i6.1 



Sixty-six years intervened between the death of 
Joseph and the birth of Moses. Daring this inter- 
val another king arose, who knew not Joseph. This 
king made (he lives of the Israelites bitter with hard 
bondage. It was his oppressive policy to break up 
the nomadic habits of these Israelites, to compel 
them fo dwell in permanent habitations, in towns 
and cities, to conform to the customs of the country; 
and also to reduce the number of this roving 
people. To accomplish these designs, he made rigo- 
rous exactions upon the Israelites of brick and of 
mortal'. He compelled them to build in their ter- 
rltoriea two treasure cities, Pithom and Kameses, or 
Uaamses, as plaeea of deposit for stores for the sup- 
port and government of the people. The first of 
these was on the eastern branch of the Nile, on the 
borders of the land of Gfoshen ; the other in the in- 
terior, midway between the Nile and the Isthmus 
of Suez, and thirty or thirty-flve miles from the 
head of the golf of the same name. 

THE EXOBB. B. C. 1586. 

Taking their departure from this place, after their 
miraculous deliverance from the bondage of Pha- 
raoh, the Israelites encamped the first night at Suc- 
[A. M. 2516-l-40=255C.] 
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Etliam the Israelites might have made their way 
10 this valley by a circuit ai'ound the Ataka, 
through a pass in the moanfains west of it, or they 
might have passed under its clifis, between its base 
and the shore. Here in this valley they worJd find 
themselves hopelessly " entangled in the land," and 
shut in by the wilderness. Before them, the sea; 
on the right, friglitful and interminable mountains 
and deserts; on the left, the AtaJa, "Mountain of 
Dalivorance," " lofty and dark ;" behind them, the 
valley leading up to the capital of Egypt, and open- 
ing a way for the pursuit of Pharaoh, with an or- 
ganized military force and 600 cSiariots of war, — 
their destruction would seem inevitable except tho 
Lord wrought for them deliverance. 

It is not probable that either of the places above 
mentioned, or the exact place of the passage of the 
Israelites through the sea, wiU ever be determined. 
It seems most in hanuony with the sacred narrative 
to suppose the passage to have been made at the 
place ajready intimated,— beneath the Ataia, six, 
eight, or ten miles below Suea, and where the sea 
is six or eight miles in width; and that Migdol, 
Pihaliiroth, and Baal-zephou are localities ia the 
neighbourhood. May cot the mountains on the 
right and left, and the pass to this secluded plain, 
be designated by these names respectively? 
(App. III.) 

DESfiftTS OF SIIUR, ETUAM, AND ARABIA. 

The children of Israel came up on the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea into the desert of 8hur, Ex. 
XV. 22, which in Num. xxsiii. 6, is the desert of 
Etham. Shur designates the north-western portion 
of the great desert of Arabia from the north-eastern 
shore of the Eed Sea, along the Mediterranean Sea, 
the land of the PhUistines, and Southern Judea. 
Etham seeras to be restricted to a smaller extent 
above and below Suez. 

The immense desert of Arabia, of which Shur and 
Etham are only a small part, extends from the Nile, 
in Lower Egypt, to fie Euphrates, a distance of one 
thousand miles from west to east. The remarhable 
valley of Akabah, and the mountains of Edom, oast 
of it, separate this desert into two great divisions, 
Arabia Deserta on the east, and Arabia Petrcea on 
the west. The northern boundary of the latter ex- 
tends from the eastern mouth of the Nile, along tKc 
Mediterranean to Gaza, and thence to the southern 
exti'emity of the Dead Sea, forming the base of a 
vast triangular desert, in the opposite angle of 
which, between the Red Sea and the AJlaaitio G-ulf, 
are the mountains of Sinai. 

fA.M. 2516+'10=2558.1 



THE SINAITIC GROUP. 

These mountains, comprising the triangular penin- 
sula between the two arms of the Red Sea, consist 
of an innumerable multitude of sharp roehy sum- 
mits, thrown together in wild confusion, rising to 
different heights, leafless and barren, without the 
least trace of verdure to relieve the stern and awful 
features of the prospect. The rocks which bound 
the deep, narrow, tortuous ravines between the 
mountains, are basalt, sandstone, and granite, va- 
riegated with an endless variety of hues, from the 
brightest yollow to the deepest green. 

The view from one of these summits presents a 
perfect " sea of desolation," without a parallel on 
the face of the earth. The valleys between the 
summits sink into deep, and naiTow ravines, with 
perpendicular sides of several hundred feet in height, 
forming a maze of irregular defiles, which can be 
securely traversed only by the wild Arab, who has 
his habitation in the "clefts of the valleys," amid 
these eternal solitudes. 

Toward the north, this wilderness of mountains 
slopes down in an irregular curvilinear line, which 
turas outward like a crescent, and runs off, on the 
one hand, toward the head of the eastern gulf of the 
Red Sea, and on the other, north-west, toward the 
the western extremity of this sea itself, near the 
gulf of Suez, at the head of which is the modem 
town and port of Suez. This long, irregular crescent 
marks the outline of a high chain of mountains, 
Et-Tih, extending eastward from tie Red Sea, south 
of Suez, in a continued range to tie Ailanitie Gulf, 
a distance of 150 miles, which forms the southern 
abutment of a iigh table-land, a vast desert, utterly 
desolate and barren, lying high above the adjacent 
waters, with a slight inclination to the north, towai'd 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

The surface of this elevated plain is overspread 
with a coarse gravel mingled with black flintstone, 
interspersed occasionally with di'ifting sand; and 
only diversified with occasional ridges and summits 
of barren chalk-hills. In the time of Moses it was 
a great and terrible wilderness; and from time im- 
memorial it has been a waste, howling desert, with- 
out rivers, or fountains, or verdure, to alleviate the 
hoi-rors of its desolation. 

that this desert was once 
1, botli with wafer and 
with vegetation. The brethren of Joseph repeat- 
edly traversed it from Hebron to Egypt wifh asses. 
Gen. xlii. 26 ; xliii. 24. When the country was 
suffering with extreme dearth, Jacob and his sons 
[B. C. 1586— 40.=I546.] 
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went down with tlieir jlocks and theiT Iwrds. Gen. 
aivii. 1. But no animal save tlio camel is now able 
to pass over the same route. 

Tlie Israelites, to the number of two millions, 
with their flocks and their herds, Es. x. 0, inhabited 
portions of this wilderness for forty years, where 
now they could not subsist a week without drawing 
supplies both of water and of provisions from a 
great distance. (App. IV.) 

FROM SUEZ TO MOTJHT SINAI. 

Below Suez, the table-land of the desert breaks 
abruptly off t«wai-d the Eed Sea, into a rugged line 
of mountains, running south by east, at the dislance 
of eight and ten miles from the shore. Along the 
interval between tiie brow of these mountains and 
the shore, lay the route of tie Israelites. On the 
eastern shore of the Eed Sea, a short distance below 
Suez, are several springs of brackish wafer, called 
Ayun Mousa, the Fountains of Moses, where Moses 
is supposed to have indited his triumphal song. Ex. 
sv. 1-22. 

The course of the Israelites now lay, for some dis- 
tance, down fie eastern shore of the Red Sea, be- 
tween the coast on the right, and the mountainous 
ridge on the left. Down this coast they went three 
days' journey in tlie wilderness, and found no water 
until they came to Mai-ah, the waters of which were 
so bitter that they could not drink them. Here 
their raurmurings were stilled by the miraculous 
healing of the watere. Ex. xv. 22-25. These waters 
are still found forty miles below the Fountains of 
Moses, so salt and so bitter that even the camel re- 
fuses, unless very thirsty, to drink them, (App. V.) 

Elim, where were twelve welb of water and three- 
score and ten palm-trees, Es. xv, 27, was six mUes 
from Mai'ah. Here is atOl found an abundant sup- 
ply of water, some tillage land, several varieties of 
shrubs and plants, and a few palm-treea. 

The next encampment was by the Eed Sea. Num. 
xxxiii. 10. At Elim the pMn of the coast is inter- 
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called the Valley of Ease, in which we rec 
encampment of the Israelites "by the sea," distant 
fifteen or twenty miica from Elim. 



Near the last station the coast agmn b 
extensive desert, running far down toward the ex- 
tremities of the peninsula. This desolate region is 
clearly identified as the WUdemess of Sin, where the 
Israelites ai-e nest found. Ex. svii. 1 ; Num. xxxiii. 
11. iiurcKhardt describes it "as a frightful de- 
sert, almost wholly without vegetation." It ex- 
tends in a long, narrow plain, between the coast 
and the mountains, almost to the termination of tho 
peninsula. 

This wilderness is memorable as the place where, 
in answer to their murmurings, the Israelites were, 
for the first time, miraculously fed with quails, to 
appease their lusting after the flesh-pots of Egypt. 
Ex. xvi. 

Here, also, they were fii-st fed with manna, that 
bread of heaven, which they continued to eat for 
forty years, until they reached the land of promise 
and ate of the corn of that land. 

From their station at the northern part of the 
Wilderness of Sin, the Israelites might pursue differ- 
ent routes to Mount Sinai. They might turn ob- 
hquely to the left, and follow through winding val- 
leys tliat run between the mountains, a long, narrow, 
difficult, and devious way, up to the central group 
of Sinai; or they might follow the plain of this 
wilderness along the coast, in a broader, easier path- 
way for such a multitude, until they came down op- 
posite Sinid, near the modem city of Tur or Tor, 
and then turn at a right angle up one or more of 
the valleys which lead down from Sinai to the coast. 
From this place a march of two days among the 
mountains would bring them to the base of Sinai. 

One or the other of these routes the Israelites are 
generally supposed to have pursued, according to the 
position which they are presumed to have occupied 
at the giving of the law from Sinai. Dr. Robinson 
supposes them to have approached Sinai by the first 
route ; and, at the giving of the law, to have occu- 
pied a plain, the Er-Eahah, at the norlhem base of 
tlie Mountof God, now known as Mount Horeb, two 
and a half miles long, and from one-third to two- 
thirds of a mile in breadth. His account of the 
scene and its associations is as follows : 

"As we advanced, the valley stilt opened wider 

and wider, with a gentle ascent, and became full of 

shrubs and tufts of herbs, shut in on each side by 

lofty granite ridges, with rugged, shattered peaks, a 

[B. C. 1588—40=1616.] 
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thousand feei higli, while the face of Horeb rose 
directly before na. Both, my companion and myself 
involuntarily esclainied, 'Here is room enough for 
a large eii;;ampnient !' 

"Keaching the top of the ascent, or water-thed, 
a fine, broad plain lay before us, slojiing down 
gently toward the south south-east, encln&ed by 
rugged and venerable mountwna of dark granite, 
stern, naked, splintered peaks and ridges of inde- 
ceribabie grandeur; and terminated, at a distance 
of more than a mile, by the bold and awfu! front of 
Horeb, rising perpendicularly in frowning majesty, 
from twelve to fifteen hundred feet in height. It 
was a scene of solemn grandeiir, wholly unespeeted, 
and such as we bad never seen ; and the assooiations 
which at the moment rushed upon our mimls, were 
almost overwhelming " 

"Our conviction was sliengtbened that here, or 
on some 6t the adjacent cliffa, was the spot wheie 
the Lord 'dssi-eiided m fiie,' and proclaimed the 
law. Here lay the plam whert, the whole congre 
gation might be assembled ; here wiis the mount 
that could be approached, if not forbidden; and 
here the moantain brow, where alone the lightnings 
and the thick cloud would be visible, and the tkun- 
ders and the voice of the trump be heard, when the 
Lord ' came down in the sight of all the people upon 
Mount Sinai,' 

"We gave ourselves up to the impressions of the 
awful scene; and read, witb a feeling that will 
nerer be forgotten, the sublime account of the trans- 
action, and the commandments there promulgated, 
in the original words as recorded by the great He- 
brew legislator."* 

The wady Sebaiyeh, south-east of Sinai, is, with 
equal confidence, assumed by others to have been 
occupied by the Israelites in the giving of the law, 
as lying immediately below the higbest summit of 
the mountain, and offering a larger area for the mul- 
titude. After traversing carefully both plains, and 
after reviewing opposing considerations in favor of 
each, we believe them to be almost equally balanced. 
Why not assume rather that no one particular sum- 
mit or brow, but the "whole mount," snch is the 
original, was occupied with the pillar of cloud which 
pavilioned the Divine Presence? Such a scene 
would be more grand, awful, and impressive, and 
would be open to all the thousands of Israel as they 
lay encamped in these and many other valleys round 
about the mountain. The bounds set about it would 
guard the nearest from a profane approach ; and the 
thunderings, the lightnings, the earthquake, the 



' Eiblieal Roacorobes, vol. i. pages 
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trump of God, and the awfu! voice, would reach with 
equal force the most remote. 



Between the station la'5t mentioned, it the en- 
trance into the Wilderness of Sin, and the encamp- 
ment at Sinai, three intervening stations are men- 
tinned, Alu3h,Dophhah,andRephidim Num sxsiii. 
12, 13. These localities are irrecoverably lost. Re- 
phidim was evidently near or within the Sinaitio 
group, and apparently within a day's march of the 
Mount of God. Here the cbUdren of Israel were 
met by a predatory horde of Amaletites, assembled 
to an-est the progress of that vast multitude of immi- 
grants wlio were advancing as if to take possession 
of their strongholds among the fiistnessea of th^e 
mountains. The result of this conflict was the de- 
feat of the enemy in answer to the prayers of Moses. 
Es. xvii. The murmunng of the children of Israel, 
their miraonbns supply of water from the rock at 
Horeb, the visit of Jethro tlie fatber-in-law of Moses, 
Es, xviii., and the establishment of subordinate 
coiirts of justice, according to his advice, are all in- 
cidents of gi-eat interest which transpired while the 
children of Israel were lingering at Rephidim. 

Tlieir nest station was at the Mo\int of God. 
Their deliverance was miraculous. The depths had 
congealed in the heart of the sea; the floods had 
stood upright as a heap to open the way for them 
through the great waters. The pillar of cloud had 
directed their march. The bread of heaven had fed 
th.em by the way, and rivers of witer had flowed 
from the rock to quench their thirit The Lord 
God, glorious in holiness, fearful m priises, was 
their Redeemer, whose law they weie now to receive 
from Sinai, and in whose goodness they were to put 
their trust. 

■When Egjpt'B king God's olioaen tribe pnraaeil. 

In orjBtal walls tho ndiulriflg waters slood; 

When througli the desert wild they took their tray. 

The rooks relented and ponred forth a sea : 

IVhat limit can Almight; goodness Imoir, 

When soas can harden, and when roeke can Qow 7 

MOUNTS HOTtF.n AST) SISAr. 

Tho mountain from which the law was given is 
denominated Horeb in Deut. i. 6 ; iv. 10, 15 ; v. 2 ; 
xviii. 16. In other books of the Pentateuch it is 
called Sinai. At this time Horeb appeai-s to be the 
generic term for the group, and Sinai the name for 
a single mountain. At a later period, Sinai becomes 
a genera! name. Acts vii, 30-38 ; Gal. iv. 24. As 
specific names they are now applied to two opposit* 
[15.0.1686—40=^1540.1 
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Bumiuifs of an isolated, oblong, central ridge, about 
two miles in length from north t<i south, in the 
midst of a confused group of mountain summits. 

Modern Horeh is the frowning, awful cliff at the 
northftm estremity, described by Dr. Eobinson 
overhanging the plain, Er-Eahah, and from which 
he supposes the law to have been given. 

Sinai, the Mount of Moses, rises in loftier, sterner 
grandeur at the southern extremity. This overlooks 
the phun at the south ; and, on the supposition that 
this was the station of the Israelites, must be 
summit on which the Lord "descended in fire" to 
give laws to Isi'ael. The distance between the two 
summits of Sinai and Horeb is abont three miles. 
The former is more than 7600 feet above the level 
of the sea, about 26i0 above that of the plai 
the base, and 1000 higher than Horeb. 

A deep, irregular, and narrow deiile sweeps around 
the entire base of this oblong mountain, which sup- 
ports the heights of Horeb and Sinai, as if the Al- 
mighty himself had set bounds around the Holy 
Mount and sanctified it. Even the mountains round 
about, which seem crowded together in wild con- 
fusion, as if in mute amaEcment at the scene when 
the Lord descended in fire upon the mount, "and 
the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a fur- 
nace, and the whole mount quaked greatly" — even 
these mountains are cut off from any immediate 
communication with this Mount of God. 

Mount Sinai is situated above the 28th degree of 
north latitude, about 150 miles from Suez, and near 
100 from the head of the eastern gulf of the Eed Sea. 
The children of Israel left on the fifteenth day of 
the first month, or about the middle of April, and 
reached Sinai on the new moon, or firet of the third 
month, Ex. xis. 1, having been forty-five days on 
the way, and made a journey of about two hundred 
miles. The law is said to have been given on the 
fiftieth day, corresponding to the day of pentecost. 
At Sinai the Israelites remained during all the trans- 
actions recorded in Esodus, from the eighteenth chap- 
ter to the end, and in Leviticus, and the first nine 
chapters of Numbers. In these transactiomi they 
were occupied a little less than a year. 

During this time their theocracy wai fully es- 
tablished; Jehovah himself was oonstitited th 
King, his law was promulgated in dreadful s lem 
nity from the mount, and committed to them as 
wntten by the finger of God; theff government was 
duly organized, their national laws and institutions 
were esfabhshod, to separate them from all other 
nations as the future depositories of the oracles of 
God; the tabernacle was set up for the palace of ' 
[A. M. 2616+40= ao56.] 



their King, Jehovah; and the regular service of his 
court was established. 

In this interval of time they were sevei-ely re 
buked for their defection from their God and King 
in the worship of the golden calf; the sanctions of 
the law were solemnly repeated; the people were 
numbered and mustered for war ; the order of en- 
camping, breaking up, and marching was accurately 
settled; and the whole constitution of the state 



The twelve tribes, in their marches and encamp- 
mentfl, formed a square, facing the cardinal points, 
with the tabernaele in the centre, surrounded by the 
tribe of Levi, and the carriers and attendants. 

Moses had been a wandering shepherd for forty 
years in this region ; and, on this same moimt, had 
received from Jehovah appearing to him in the 
burning bush, Ez. iii., hia commission for the de- 
liverance of his people. He was therefore well pre- 
pared, by his intimate acquaintance with the coun- 
try, to conduct the thousands of Israel in their 
perilous march through this terrible wilderness. 

He also took with him, as a guide, his brother- 
in-law, Hobab, who was well acquainted with the 
situation of the fountiuns, wells, and pastures of 
that region, and might direct the people in the 
foraging excursions which they would have occasion 
continually to make, m order to supply water and 
provisions for themselves and their flocks and herds. 
Num. X. 29-32. The descendants of Hobab from 
this time remained among the Hebrews. 

Their marches and encampments in all their sub- 
sequent wanderings were directed by Jehovah, their 
King. A cloud, in token of his presence, covered 
the tabernacle by day; "and at even, there was upon 
the tabernacle as it were the appearance of fire until 
the morning." 

So it was always ; the cloud eovei'ed it by day, 
and the appearance of fire by night. Num. is. 15, 16. 
The i-ising of this cloud was the signal for them to 
advance, as this, overhanging the tabernacle, should 
lead the way ; and the settling of the cloud upon the 
tabernacle was again the signil for them f o ■'nc! mp. 

On tl e twcnt etl lay of the second n nth f he 
second year nfter tier depaiuie the loud was 
tak n up f om ff the tabernacle of the test mony, 
anl the ch lir n of I rati taking fheur d p t re 
fiom out the W Id nesa of Sma came by three 
days journey into the Wilderness of Paran. Num. 
X, 11-36. Burekhardt supposes the rocky wilder- 
ness of the upper nucleus of Sinai, to be the Dcsei-t 
■>f Sinai, so often mentioned in tlie wanderings of 



the Israelites. 
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WILDEENESe OP PAR AN. 

And it came to pass on the twentieth day of the 
second month in the second year [from their depavt- 
iire out of Egypt] that the cload was taien up from 
off the tabernacle of the testimony, and the children 
of Ismel took their journeys out of the Wilderness 
of Sinai, and the cloud rested in the WUderness of 
Paran. Num. x. 11, 12. A journey of three days 
brings them into the wilderness of Paran. Where, 
then, is this wildemessf Ita southern limits are 
within three days' march of Sinai ; its northern is 
near Beersheba and Kadesh, on the southern lorders 
of Canaan. G«n. xxi. 14, 21 ; Num. x. 12,33. siii.3. 
It is west of Edom, and between that country and 
Egypt. Gen. xiv. 6; 1 Kings xi. 18; 1 Sam. xxv. 1. 
These and other notices of Paran, Dent, szxiii, 2, 
Hab. iii. 3, indicate under this name a large part of 
the desert lying west of the eastern arm of the Bed 
Sea and the Arabah, that deep valley between this 
gulf and the Dead Sea. It extends north and south 
nearly the whole length of the desert from Sinaj to 
Canaan, and west toward Egypt to the desert of 
Shur. It is the "great and terable wilderness" 
through which the children of Israel wandered 
chieQy during the forty years of their Exodus. 

The desert of Arabia Petrea, between Sinai and 
Canaan, is, therefore, divided by the geography of 
the Bible into four uneq;ual divisions. On the 
north-west, from the Mediterranean to Suez, and 
some distance below, is the Wilderness of Shur: a 
portion of this about Suez bears also the name of 
Etham. Below Shui-, along the coast of the Bed 
Sea, estends the desert of Sin; south of the promised 
land, and eastward to the line of the Arabah and the 
Dead Sea, lies the Wilderness of Parau ; about the 
south-west shores of the Dead Sea a portion of the 
desert bears the name of the Wilderness of Zin, 
extending down to Kadesh Bamea. Num. xiii. 
21, xssiv. 3; Josh. xv. 1; Num. xx. 1, xsvii. 14, 
xssiii. 36. 

From Mount Sinai the course of the chUclren of 
Israel was, for some distance, nearly due north, 
down a broad valley which descends by a gradual 
slope from the tangled labyrinth of the Sinaitic 
groitp toward the crescent-shaped ridge of moun- 
tains, Et-Tih, which forms the lofty buttress of the 
great desert. 

At the distance of fifteen or twenty miles from 
Sinai, after leaving the valley, which turns off to the 
north-west, the traveller emerges Into a long, sandy 
plain, varying in width from five to fifteen mileS, 
and curving to the north-east for many miles around 
[A, M. 2516+40=2553,] 



the base of the high mountain ridge, Et-Tih, which 
bulwark before him. 



This plain is called El-Hadharah, a name which 
is admitted by all scholars to be the same as that of 
Hazeroth of the Scriptures. Near the eastern ex- 
tremity of the plain is a fountain of the same name, 
which Dr. Bobinson identifies as Hazeroth, where the 
children of Israel tarried for some time, ever memo- 
rable by reason of the envious sedition of Miriam 
and Aaron. Num. sii. Whether this incident oc- 
euiTcd at this particular locality, or s 
the pMn of Hazeroth, is stiU an open q 

The burning at Taberah, and the graves of lust, 
Kibroth Hattaavah, where, for a whole month, the 
children of Israel were miraculously fed with quails, 
Num. xi., must have been near this plain. The 
plain is extensive enough for a "three days' jour- 
ney" of such a multitude; or Hazeroth may have 
been more remote than the modem name would 
indicate. 

A modem German traveller, in passing through 
this region of country, observed the whole heavens 
darkened by immense flocks of birds in their migra- 
tion, at the same season of the year as that when 
the Israelites were there encamped. Though this 
rain of " feathered fowls like as the sand of the sea" 
were supplied by natural causes, the prediction and 
the continuance of the supply was no less mira- 
culous. 

From Hazeroth the children of Israel have gene- 
rally been supposed to have threaded their way 
through a tangled network of mountains and narrow 
defiles eastward to the Akabah, the eastern arm of 
the Bed Sea, and then to have followed its shores to 
the head of this gulf. Some of these passes are 
compressed to the space of a single gateway, scarcely 
admitting the passage of two camels abreast. The 
moimteius which line the shore occasionally press 
down to the water's edge, so as to interrupt the 
pathway of the camel. It is not easy to conceive 
bow the immense multitude of the children of Israel 
could have continued their march, with the taber- 
nacle of the Lord, through a route so narrow and 
difficult. It seems much more reasonable to sup- 
pose that from the plain of Hazeroth they ascended 
one of the passes of lie Tih to the broad plains of 
the desert above. 

From this position they must have turned their 

course in a north.*asterly direction toward the head 

of the gulf, or advanced dii-ectly northward across 

the desert toward the land whither they were jour- 

[B.C.1586-4(I==-]S16.] 
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Keying. Ewald, Tucli, and others suppose the lat- 
ter route to be distinctly indioatccl by Moses in his 
recapitulation of; their march through this great and 
teiTible wilderness, as they oarae to Kadesh Barnea. 
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tpost of the land of Canaan, so remarliabl 
n th h y of the Esode, the authors above m 
t n d 1 f in the midst of thia desert, fifty mil 
I uth of Beersheha. Compare in this c 

n t n r n. ss. 1, 2, xyl 7, xxi. 14-21. Tray 1 
I ra ha centlj discovered hero an oasis in the 
d t w tl fountains of water, where, in the deep 
lus Q f the desert, the Israelites might liager 
n af ty f the return of the spies wbora they sent 
to h ut the land, and to observe the best 

n ^ f g ng up to possess it. 

In this valley, Kaddese, was the fountain of judg- 
ment, Ain Mishpat, "Enmishpat, which is Kadesh," 
where Chedorlaomer, in the midst of his conqueste, 
smote the Amalekites. G-en. siv. 7. Hagar, driven 
out from the family of Abraham, js met by the 
angel of the Lord at Beer-lahai-roi, between this 
Kajlesh and Bored. Gen. zvi. 14. Between this 
Kadesh and Shur— the desert of Shur, on the west 
— Abraham dwelt. Gen. xs. 1. The Israelites lin- 
gered at Kadesh while waiting for the return of the 
messengers sent to search out the land, who returned 
to the tribes at Kadesh in the wilderness of Paran. 
Num. xviii. 26. Not far from this Mr. Rowlands 
discovered Zephath, which was called Hormah. 
Judges i. 17. In the same vicinity he also found 
a copious founlaia of pure water, which still bears 
the name of Kadesh. Jerome relates of St. Hila- 
rion, that, travelling in the desert of Kadesh, he 
came to Elusa, which defines the same region of 
country. And again, Bernhard of Breydenbach, 
in the fifteenth century, also records the same name, 
on his way from Gaza to Mount Sinti Thee 
specifications all point t 1 Ityf Kdht 
some distance south of B h b 

The K«v. Messrs. E wl i 1 'W 11 th 

autumn of 1842, espl d h g f t y 

and describe as folio wh t th y ii I th 
southern boundary of tl 1 d f p — 

"Wefouad ourselve t d g f 

tursl rampart of lofty m t wh h w Id 

trace diatinetly for som ml t d w t f I 

spot on which we stood wh p p to i m 
tories of naked rook, f n t w b t f 

Cyclopean architecture, jutted forth in nieguhr 
masses from the mountain barrier into a fiighttully 
terrific wilderness, stretched far before us towaid 
[A.M. 2516-l-*0=3656.] 



tho south, whose horrors language must fail to de- 
scribe. It was a confused chaos of chalk, and had 
the appearance of an immense furnace glowing with 
white heat, illuminat«d as it now was by the fierce 
raj's of the sun. There did not appear to be the 
least particle of vegetation in all the dreary waste ; 
11 w d ght nd b n and 1 olation. We 
fitndltthtww dg pon the moun- 

ta b f tl p d 1 nd and thia ira- 

I ss n w firn d Ij h k pointing out, 

h a -s t th w t 11 y th site of Kad- 

d th K 1 h f 8 jtu toned in the 

border. It lies at the foot of the mountain of the 
Amorites. It is situated near the grand pass or en- 
trance into the promised land by the Beer-Lahai-roi, 
which is the only eas^ entrance from the dosert to 
the east of Halah, and most probably the entrance 
to which the Hebrews were conducted from Sinai 
toward the land of promise. A good road leads to 
this place all the way from Sinai, and the distance 
is about five days of dromedary riding, or about ten 
or eleven days of common camel riding, as the Be- 
douins stated. A grand road, still finer, / was 
told, by broad wadies, leads from Kades to Mount 
Hor." 

On the other hand, when, at the end of thirty- 
eight years, the Israelites came again at Kadesh 
Barnea, the conditions of the narrative require ua 
to locate it in the Arabah, south of the Dead Sea. 

In opposition to this theory, Br. KobinsoD urges, 
with great earnestness and force, that the incidents 
of the narrative necessarily limit the site of Kadesh 
Barnea to the neighbourhood of Mount Hor in the 
deep chasm of the Arabah, below the Bead Sea. 
He locates it at a certain watering-place, Ain-el- 
Weibah, within a day's march north-west of Mount 
Hor, Others assume its position to have been a 
few miles farther north, in the same valley. 

To reconcile opposing views, the theory has been 

raised of j '( 1 ' th am m this 

[ p t th t f th I 1 1 w the 

1 -t f m H b t K d h B I y 1 ven 

d J J J D t At th t t they 

h it d f m t wh 1 th p w t I nd 

h d th I d th gh th t 1 th f it, 

f thWld fZtoPlb wocped 

by th tl f H th w t f th pi of 

H 1 h b L h B tl m 1 T 1 1 K di, 

dp biy to H th 100 m I I F bjb. 

N m 1 J 1 5 «? m b 

B h te dbyth p t f tl p fh I el- 
ites murmured and rebelled, and were sentenced to 
linger and die in the wilderness. Then relenting they 
went up to fight with the Amalekitea aad CanaaQ- 
[B.C. 15S6-r40=I54e.] 
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ites, and were discomfited, " even unto Honuali." 
Num. siii., xiv. 

Hormali, by those wlio assign to Kadesh a central 
position in tlie desert, is idontieal with a locality 
nominated by the Arahs SepSfa, equivalent, aa they 
suppose, to Zephatli, which is Hormah, Judg. i. 17 ; 
comp. Josh. sv. 30 ; Num. idv, 45 ; Dent. i. 44-46. 
Others find Hormah in the Arabah, near the eastern 
site of Kadesh, Ajad being found on the heights 
above and to the right of the pass that leads up 
fi'om the golf to the southern mountains of Judah. 
Num. 3xi. 3. 

From Hormah, wherever it may have been, the 
Israelites returned at the command of Gf od toward the 
. eastern ai-m of the Hed Sea, to wander forty years 
in the wilderness, xintil they should be consumed 
and die there for their rebellion against God. 

Of their subsequent wanderings for thirty-eight 
yeai-s we know nothing. Eighteen stations are spe- 
cified as occupied in this interval, Num. xxsiii.18-36, 
hut of these nothing is known. The Israelites, like 
the modem Bedouins, doubtless spent this time in 
roving up and down the Arabah, and over the vast 
desert of Paran, between Sinai and Palestine, ac- 

1 iing IS they could find pasliirage and water. 

The lebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
Vum -vii , IS rpfprred to thl^, interval, but the date 
till J lace cf this julj,meiit lie alike imknowu. 

PETURN TO K4DE8H. 

In the fiist month, ^.pril, they ^ain returned to 
Kadesh, whith they had left, in the third or fourth 
m/mth, almost thuty-eight years before. The Ka- 
deoh ot which mention is here made, was confessedly 
m the \alley of the Arabah, near the mountains of 
id lom, and a few miles south of the Dead Sea. But 
before lesuming the ninafive of the wanderings of 
the Isi-ielites, it will be espedient briefly to notice 
the estriordiniry features of the countries through 
^\hich they aie to piss, and the adjacent regions 
with which we are to become convei'sant in their 
future history 

THE A1T.AXITI0 GULP OR THE AKA15AH, THE 
ARABAH, AND THE OIIOR. 

Between the Ailanitio Gulf, or the eastern arm 
of the Ked Sea, and the Dead Sea, nms in a direct 
Kno an immense chasm or gulf, known as the Ara- 
bah, the Plain, 100 miles from sea to sea. The 
bed of this gulf is a barren sand-plain, varying in 
width from 5 to 10 or 15 miles, with occasional oases 
overspread with a sparse and coarse growth of weeds. 
5 {&.. M, 2516-J-40=3556.] 



It is lined on either side by precipitous bluffs, 
which, on the west, at the height of 1200 and 1500 
feet, form an abutment for the great western desert 
that lies at this elevation above the bed of this valley. 
On the east the mountains of Edom rise to the 
height of 1500 and 2000 feet, which indicates the 
elevation of the eastern portion of the great desert 
of Arabia. The Ailanitic Gulf is but a continuation 
of this extraordinary fissui-e of the earth, which ex- 
tends at about the same variable width to the Eed 
Sea, a distance of about 100 miles, and lined with 
bluffs corresponding to those of the plain of the 
Arabah. In its geological character it is but a con- 
tinuation of the fissure of the Arabah, which, when 
formed by some mighty convulsion, in some distant 
age, opened out upon the sea and received its waters. 
The depth of these waters is very remarkable. It 
greatly exceeds that of the Straits of Dover or the 
Gulf of Suez. They have often been sounded to the 
depth of 1000 and 1800 feet without finding bottom, 
but their actual depth is not known. 

Altogether the conclusion is irresistible that the 
immense peninsula of Sinai, and the land of Pales- 
tine north, has, by some mighty convulsion, been 
broken ofi^, and ikllen back fnm the giciter deceit 
eastward, leaving this vast cleft ind chi'-m now oc- 
cupied by the Akjbah ani the Aiib-ih 

The Dead Sea iticlf is only an expaniion and 
deeper deprcinu of this fi>suie of the eirfh, of 
which the vj.lley of the Joidan ind the Sei of 
Galilee are also a faither continuation The whole 
line, from the Red Sei to the mountains of Lebanon 
a distaBce of not less than 340 miks, is one continu 
ous chasm, deep, dreary, desolate, and mysterious. 

This rent in the earth's surface is in geology called 
a crevasse, and is the most remarkable of this class 
of phenomena perhaps on the fece of the earth. It 
opens a wide field of speculation respecting the stu- 
pendous convulbions and disruptions to which the 
surface of the earth has been subject in the early 
and unknown ages of its existence. Fi-om below 
the Dead Sea northward this valley takes the name 
of cZfd Glior, a name which it has appropriately re- 
ceived from the Arabic language, in which it means 
a valley between two ranges of mountains. 

The entire length of this crevasse affords the 
most evident indications of volcanic agencies. Ba- 
saltic rocks are of frequent occurrence. The foun- 
tains of petroleum at Kaukaba near the sources of 
the Jordan, the asphaltura of the Dead Sea, and the 
hot springs of this and the Sea of Galilee, and the 
frequent earthquakes with which the country is 
convulsed, indicate the existence of slumbering 
igents that may, far back in ages past, have kindled 
[B. C. 1586— 40—1546 1 
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into such tremendous activity as to cleave the solid 
eai'th asundei and open this stupendous chasm in its 
eurface. 

Above the Dead Sea the summit level of the moim- 
taina which enclose the GhoTj gradually recede and 
approach to the bed of the valley by more gentle 
declivities, or rather by successive offsets and ter- 
races. On the east of the Jordan are formed several 
offsets and terraces, with intervening plains of great 
fertility and beauty, overspread with the rains of 
cities OQce numerous and populous. This conntry, 
then occupied by the Amorites and Moabites, the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad and a part of Manasseh 
wisely chose as their final inheritance. 

The plain of the valley forming the bed of the 
Jordan rises from the Dead Sea to Tiberias, 1000 
feet in 60 miles ; and in 25 or 30 miles, ascends 500 
or 600 feet farther to the common level of the earth's 
surface at the base of tho mountains of Lebanon. 

'IKE EXODUS OP THE ISRAELITES RESUMED. 

On the second return to Kadesh, Miriam dies; the 
people murmur for water; Moses and Aaron bring 
water from the rocks ; but, in doing it, sin against 
God, and receive sentence of death without seeing 
that good land beyond Jordan, so bag the object of 
their desire; a passage is demanded through the 
land of Edom, and is refused. Num. xx. 14-22. 
The children of Israel then journey fi-om Kadesh to 
Mount Hor or Mosera, Deiit. x. 6, where Aaron dies. 
Num. XX. and xxxiii. 37, 3S. 

While in the vicinity of Mount Hor, the Israelites 
gain a signal victory over the Canaanites, by whom 
they had been repulsed on their attempt to ascend 
up into Palestine after their murmurs at the report 
of the spies. Arad is overthrown, and the cities of 
the Canaanites laid waste as far as to Hormah, 
formerly called Zephath. Num. xsi. 3. 

MOUNT noR. 

This is a high rocty peak in the mountains of 
Edom, east of the Arabah, and situated midway be- 
tween the Eed Sea and the Atabah. It rises, in lone 
majesty, above the surrounding summits, and over- 
looks a boundless prospect of craggy cliffs, gloomy 
ravines, and lofty, barren deserts. 

The grandeur and sublimity of the scene from fie 
summit of Mount Hor is foi-cibly sketched by Dr. 
Wilson in the following paragraphs : — 

"After the greatness and peril of the effort which 

we had been compelled to make, we should, in ordi- 

■naiy circumstances, have been elated with the sue- 

[A.M.2516-[-40=265S.] 
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cess which we had esperienced ; but the wild sub- 
limity and grandeur and terror of the new and won- 
derful scene around and underneath us, overawed 
our sonls. - 

" We were seated on Ihe very throne, as it ap- 
peared to us, of desolation itself. Its own metro- 
polis of broken and shattered and frowning heights — 
ruin piled upon ruin, and dark and devouring depth 
added to depth — lay on our right hand and on our 
left. 

" To the rising sun, Mount Seir, the pride and 
glory of Edom, and the ten-or of its advei-saries, lay 
before us— smitten in ifs length and breadth by the 
hand of the Almighty stretched out against it — bar- 
ren and most desolate, with its daughter, the ' city 
of the rock,' overthrown and prostrate at its feet. 
To the west, we had the great and terrible wilder- 
ness, with its deserts and pita and droughts spread 
out before us, without any limit but its own vast- 
ness, and prononnced by God himself to be the very 
' shadow of death.' Jer. ii. 6." 

Here Moses took Aai-on and Eleazar, and went up 
into Mount Hor in the sight of all the congregation, 
where these venerable pilgrims took of each other 
their last farewell, " and Aaron died there in the 
top of the mount." Num. xs. 28. A tomb has been 
erected to his memory on the summit, which has 
often been visited and described by modern tra^ 

From Mount Hor the children of Israel passed 
along the Arabah, south to Ezion-Geber, at the 
head of the eastern or Ailanitic Gulf, which is several 
times denominated the Eed Sea. Deut. i. 40 ; Num. 
xxi. 4. 

Elath and Ezion-Gcbor were both situated at the 
head of this gulf. The latter afterward became 
famous as tho port where Solomon, and after him 
Jehoshaphat, built fleets to carry on a commerce 
with Ophir. Deut. ii. 8; 1 Kings ix. 26; 2 Chron. 
viii. 17, 18. 

Here they turned eastward, up the pass that 
leads to the high plain of the great eastern desert 
of Arabia, 

At this place a large defile comes down steeply 
from the north-east through the mountains, forming 
the main passage out of the great valley to this de- 
sert. The ascent of the Israelites was, doubtless, 
through this pass, when they departed from the Eed 
Sea, and turned north to "compass Edom," and to 
pass on to Moab, and to the Jordan. 

It was at this point in their wanderings that "tho 
people was much discouraged because of the way;" 
and tlicy were bitten by fiery serpents. Num. sxi. 
4-10; Deutii. 8. 

[B. C. 1686—10=15^6.] 
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Burckhardt informs ns tiat this place is stil 
fested by poisonous eerpcnts, wliieh are greatly feared 
by tho inhabitants. 

The course of the Israelites now lay along the 
border of the eastern desert, back of Mount Seir, 
the Mountains of Edom. Num. xsi. 10-12. 

The Edomitea, who had rcfaaed the children of 
Israel a passage through their ]and from Kadcsh, 
now suffered them to pass unmolested along their 
borders on the east, and even supplied them with 
provisions for their march. Nothing is known of 
the places mentioned in the interval until the Israel- 
ite? arrived at the brook Zered or Sared, a marshy 
valley which rises in the eastern desert near the pre- 
sent route to Mecca, and, after a course of several 
■ miles to the west, discharges, in the rainy season, its 
waters through the south-eastern shore of the Dead 
Sea. In the summer season the channel h dry. 
For some distance from the sea the channel of this 
hrook is, like all similar valleys in this region, a 
deep and almost impaasahle gorge. This is the 
*' brook of the wilderness," Isa. xv. 7 ; and, accord- 
ing to Eitter, " the river of the wilderness." Amos 
vi. 14. It was the southem boundary of Moab. 

From this station the children of Isi'ael passed 
without molestation around Moab, on the borders of 
the desert, Judg. xi. 18, to the river Anion, twenty- 
five or thirty miles farther north. They wcro now 
on the borders of the Ammonites, who, like the 
Moabites, had been reduced so as to retain a mere 
remnant of their former possessions. They seem 
now to occupy the margin of the desert to the right 
of the Israelites. This portion of the desert east- 
ward bore the name of Kedemoth. Num. xxi. 13 j 
Deut. ii. 26 ; Josh. siii. 18 ; Judg. xi. 19-22. 

THE AMOEITES. 

The children of Israel now encountered a formida- 
ble foe in the Amorites, a powerful tribe who had 
crossed the Jordan and taken possession of the 
country east of it from the river Jabbok,. laidway 
between the Sea of Tiberias, to the Amon. These 
Amorites, in answer to the request of Moses peace- 
ably to pass through their territory, came out to bat- 
tle against the Israelites at Jahaa, on their borders 
at Amon. The result was the entire conquest of 
the Amorites. Num. xxi. 21-25 ; Deut. ii. 24r-37. 

The neighbourhood of the same station near Kede- 
moth and Jahaz, identical with Beer-elim, Isa. xv. 8, 
is the scene also of the " Song of the Wells." Num. 
xxi. 16-20. 

From the station on the banks of the Amon to 

the plains of Moab, on the east of the Jordan, oppo- 

[A, M. 25ieJ- 40 =2556.] 



site Jericho, the accounts of the intervening stations 
seem to be contradictory — comp. Num. xxi. 13-20 
and xxxiii. 45-49 — ^but they are harmonized by sup- 
posing the former to be specifications of the evcamp- 
ments of the arvi^ in their conquest of the Amor- 
ites, and the latter that of the stations of the people, 
who here turned to the west, passing obliquely over 
the mountains east of the head of the Dead Sea to 
the mouth of the Jordan. Aharim is the name of 
the range which overhangs the eastern shore of the 
Dead Sea through the entire length of it. Num. xxi. 
11, xxKiii. 44, and xxvii. 12. Pisgah is some un- 
known spur or height at the noi-them extremity of 
Abarim; and Nebo, the summit of Pisgah. 

THE AMORITES AND MOABITES, WITH THEIR CITIES. 

Ileshbon, the capital of the Amorites, whom the 
Israelites subdued, and the residence of their king, 
was a powerful city. It is still identified by extensive 
ruins, twenty miles east of the Jordan, over against 
Jericho, overspreading a lofty eminence, which com- 
mands an extensive prospect in eveiy direction. 
Once a city of the Moabites, Num. xxi. 26, it be- 
comes, after the conquest of the Amorites, a city of 
Keuben, Num. xxxii. 87; Josh. xiii. 17, and subse- 
quently a Levitical city of Gad. Josh. xxi. 39 ; 1 
Chron. vi. 81. In the days of Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
700 or 800 years later, it is again a city of the Moab- 
ites. Isa. XV. 4, xvi. 9 ; Jer. slviii. 2, 45-49. 

OG OF BASH AN. 

After the conquest of Sihon, the Israelites directed 
their forces against Og, the giant of Bashan, the 
capital of whose kingdom was Edrei, fifteen miles east 
of the northern extremity of the Sea of Galilee, and 
seventy-five from the plains of Moab, It was built on 
a high hill, on the western side of that extraordinary 
volcanic region known as the Lejah, presenting a tan- 
gled labyrinth of roeky defiles, where the wild Arab 
bids defiance to every foe. The ruins of the ancient 
city — themselves almost inaccessible — cover an irre- 
gular, oblong ridge, alwut a mile in length by two- 
thirds of a mile in breadth. Two ruined churches, 
huge masses of shattered masonry, a fewsquare towers, 
massive, black, and gloomy, mark the site of the city. 

From Bashan the Israelites spread their conquests 
farther north, over all the region of the Sea of 
Galilee and the waters of Merom, as far as Mount 
Lebanon. In these conquests they gathered im- 
mense booty in herds, flocks, and jewels from the 
Midianites, who had come up from the desei-t of 
Arabia, east and south-east, for pasturage in the 
[B. 0.1586—40=1546.] 
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lusuriant fields of Bashan and Gilcad. Modern 
travellers, in passing over tliis eowntry, have found 
it overspread in the same manner with the herds 
and flocks of the Arabs, from the same desert. They 
have estimated these herds and flocks at 20,000 
camels, 50,000 goats, and other domestic animals 
in like proportion, equalling, even at this day, 
the multitude that was taken from the Midianites. 
Bdaam slain in the tattle. Num. xssi, 

MOAB AND AMMOff. 

Tlie Moahitea, well pleased with the subjugation 
of the Amorites, were still the foes of the Israelites. 
Though fearing to engage with them in open war, 
they called Balaam from beyond the Euphrates to 
curse these hated invaders, Num. xsii., ssiii., xxiv.j 
but finding no enchantment to prevail against them, 
they sucoeeded by wiles, in harmony with their own 
incestuous origin, in bringing a plague upon the 
people, by which 24,000 perished. 

Moab is the frequent subject of historical record 
and prophetic denunciation. The following is a 
brief statement of the principal localities of Moab 
and Ammon which have been identified ; — The 
boundaries of these two kindred tribes appear never 
to have been well defined or distinctly preserved. 
Moab was east of the Dead Sea ; and Ammon north 
of Moab and east of the lower part of Jordan. But 
cities about Heshbon and eastward from the mouth 
of the Jordan are sometimes enumerated among the 
cities of Moab ; at othera, as belonging to Ammon. 

EAMOTH GII^AC. 

North-east from the passage over the Jordan 
twentj-five miles, about the same distance from the 
parallel of the river itself, and half of this space 
soufJi from the river Jabbok, is Es-Salt, the strongest 
town in all this region, protected by a strong castle 
which crowns a high hill, on the steep declivities of 
which the houses are built one above another, as if 
pressing up to the castle for protection from the 
wandering Arabs who rove for plunder over all this 
desolate and forsaken region. This is Kanioth Gilead 
or Eamoth Miapeli, a city of the Amorites, imcler 
the Israelites the central city of refuge east of Jor- 
dan, in the territory of G-ad. It was one of the 
cities of refuge, Deut. iv. 43 ; Josh. ss. 8, siji. 26, 
xsi. 38, and one of the towns in which Solomon sta- 
tioned an intendant. 1 Kings iv. 13. It was the 
head-quarters of Jephthah in his war with the Am- 
orites. Josh. xi. Ahab was slain here by a bow 
drawn at a venture, while engaged in battle for the 
y of the place, 1 Kings ssii.; 2 Chron. xviii.j 
[A. M.2516-f 40=2558.] 



and Joram, his son, fourteen years after, was wounded 
in a similar effort. 2 Kings viii. 28. Each sought 
a confederacy with the contemporary king of Judah ; 
an alliance never formed between the kings of those 
rival nations on any other occasion, except in a 



Here Jehu was anointed king over Israel by the 
prophet Elisha, and began his exterminating war- 
fare against the house of Ahab. 2 Kings is. 

From Eamoth Gilead runs a valley south-west to 
the Jordan. Where it breaks through the moun- 
tains into the vale of this river are found the ruins 
of Nimi-ali, Beth Nimrah. Num. xxsii. 8, 36; Josh. 
xiii. 27; comp, Isa. sv. 6; Jer. slviii. S4. Beth 
Haran was still farther south. See the passages cited 
above. Still fiirther south was Beth Jesimoth, the 
northern limit of the encampment on the plains of 
Moab, Num. sssiii. 49; Jc«h. sii. 3, xiii. 20; and 
afterward recovered by the Moabitea, Ezek. sxv. 9; 
this under the Romans was a fortress of Vespasian. 
Beth Shittira must be located at the mouth of the 
Jordan, on the shores of the Dead Sea. Num. 
xssiii. 49. 

Six or eight miles south-west from Ramoth, the 
silfi of Jaazer is supposed to be identified by im- 
posing ruins near living waters. Num. xxi. 32, 
xxsii. 35; Josh.xiii.25; a Levitical city, Josh. xxi. 
39; IChron.vi. 81; 2 Sam. xx. 5; prophetic de- 
nunciations. Isa. xvi, 8, 9 ; Jer. xlviii. 32. 

Some two miles north of Heshbon was Elealah, 
like its neighbour occupying a commanding position 
on a high hill. Num. xxsii. 3, 37 ; Isa. xv, 4, xvi. 9 ; 
Jer. slviii. 34. 

South-west from Heshbon, some two miles, is 
Main, Baal Meon of the Scriptures. Num. sxxii. 38 ; 
Josh. xiii. 17 ; IChron.v. 8; Jer. xlviii. 23 ; Ezek. 



extensive ruins over- 
spreading a rounded eminence five miles south-east 
from Heshbon. Among these ruins can be traced 
the remains of a temple of great antiquity. Niun. 
xxi. 30; Josh. xiii. 9, 16. Two or three miles 
west of Medeba was probably Kiriathaim, where 
Chedorlaomer slew the Emims. Gen. xiv. 5 ; comp. 
Num. xxxii. 37 ; Josh. xiii. 19 ; Jer. xlviii, 1 ; Ezek. 
XXV. 9. The site of Kiriathaim has also been as- 
signed to a hill arising out of a beautifiil plain eight 
or ten miles farther west, which Winer supposes 
may have been Kirioth, whose palaces the fire should 
devour. Amosii. 2; Jer. xlviii. 24. 

Dibou is found on a pl^n two or three miles north 

of the Ainon, and some twenty so\ith of Heshbon. 

Num. xxxii. 3, 34, xxxiii. 45; Josh, xiii. 9, 17; Isa. 

XV. 2; Jer. xlviii. 18, 22. In Num. xxi. 13-17 we 

[B. C. leaS— 40=1546.] 
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find the Israelites on the utmost borders of the de- 
sert, by the ''brooks" of the Arnon, known as Beer, 
Jadg. is. 21; Beer EJim, Isa. xv. 8. At Matta- 
nah, tlieir nest statioBj tLey have left the wilderncBS 
behind them. Num. xsi. 13. Nahaliel muBt have 
been neai- this plaoe, Num. xxi. 19; and both in the 
vicinily of Bibou. This is their pi-JBcipal station, 
where the people linger during the conquest of 
these cities. Bamoth was a little aorti-west of Dibon, 
and farther onward in the same direction they pass 
tie beigbta of Pisgah to their final reating-plaoe on 
the plains of Moab, before Jordan. 

Immediately upon the high banks of the Arai 
south of Dibon, was Aroer. Deut. ii. 36, iii. 12, Iy. 4 
Josh, sii. 2, xiii. 9. Immediately below Aroer, 
■ the deep vale of the Arnon, was Ar, a city of Moab, 
which the Isi-aelites were to pass and leave i 
harmed. Deut.ii.18; Num. xsi. 15. This, from 
position in the bed of tho Arnon, is called "the city 
that is in tho midat of the river." Josh. xiii. 9, 16. 
Balaam was here met by Balak. Num. sxii. 36. 
Both At in the valley and Ai-oor on tho plain above 
are identified by ruins. 

Twelve or fifteen miles south of this Ar was au- 
otber city, often erroneously confounded with this — 
Ar of Moab, called also Eabbatb Moab, ajid by tho 
Greeks, Areopolis, Num. s.xl. 28; denounced by 
Isaiah, xv. 1, and Jeremiab, xlviii. This was utterly 
destroyed by an earthquake in the fotirtb century, 

Kir of Moab was on the southern frontier of this 
country, seventeen miles east of tho promontory or 
isthmus of tlie Dead Sea, where Zeboim, one of the 
cities of the Plain, is supposed to have been situated. 
It is known by the name of Kerak, and is at pre- 
sent the only inhabited town in the whole countiy 
of Moab. 

It is near the bead of a valley which runs down 
to the plain of Sodom, and opens a prospect of the 
Dead Sea, and of the region beyond, quite to Je- 
rusaJera, 

There is here a strong castle, now in ruins, on a 
high hill surrounded by a deep valley with perpen- 
dicular sides, and almost impregnable by the ancient 
mode of warfare. 

The city is the same as Kir-baraaeth, which was 
taken and destroyed by Jeboshaphat and Jchoram. 
2 Kings iii. 25. It is included in the denunciations 
of the prophets. laa. xvi. 7 ; Jer. xlviii. 19, 20, 
31, 36. 

PICTORIAL eOENB IN THE PROPHETIC DENUNQA- 
TION OP SEVERAL TOWNS IN MOAB. ISA. XV. 

Luhith and Horonaini are mentioned by laaiah, 

IV. 5, and Jeremiab, xlviii. 3, 5. From a eonipari- 

[A. M. 2516-|-40^^5&6.] 



supposed that these two 
I tho opposite aitles of the 



e hill. So that the fugitii 
seen going up the ascent of Luhitb a 
1 weeping ai 



t th h b t 



d to I 



down 
of Horonain 

Verse 6. About eight or ton miles above the 
mouth of the Jordan is a small valley and brook 
which corresponds to the Waters of Nimrim. The 
place still bears its ancient name These waters are 
dried up; wtb d tb ^ tb 1 b g 

verdure non 

Terse 7. Wi t 1 ttl mi 
of their eff t fl y ar 

brook of w 11 w — lly 

long deep v 11 y wl b j p th tb t 

comer of tl D d S t! t m 1 t f M b 
from which tb y g ti Ed m 

Several oth town f M b ml 1 ly 

the prophet th p ph t p t t f (h 
judgment of h n this t y All fill d 

with distres 

A'^crse 8. All around, the bind is filled with la. 
mentation. This wailing is heard at Bglaim and at 
Beer-elim. The first of these places is said by Je- 
rome to have been near the mouth of the Jordan. 
Beer-elim, the well of the mighty oaea, is the same 
(bat the nobles and princes dug with their staves. 
Num. sxi. 18. If these localities are correctly given, 
they are equivalent to the general expression, "the 
whole land is filled with their waUing." 

Verse 9. The Waters of Dimon or Dibon are 
supposed to be the stream mentioned 2 Kings iii. 
20-22, which shall not be, as then, red in appear., 
ance, but ia reality — red with blood, the blood of the 

Sibmah, whose vineyards were bewailed with the 
weeping of Jazer, was only a short distance from 
Hoshbon. Isa. xvi. 8, 9, 

The Sea of Jazer is supposed to bo a fine fountain 
at a short distance from Eamoth Gilead. By a 
poetical exaggeration, the vine of Sibmab is sup- 
posed to extend quite to this sea, overspreading the 
whole country. 



There wero two places of this name— one in 
Edom, the other in the Ilauran, east of ancient 
Bashan, on the borders of the Arabian desert. Tho 
former is recognised in the modem Buseirah, in the 
northern part of Edom, thirty miles north of I'etra, 
and twenty south by east from the Dead Sea. It is 
a smaU. village of about fifty houses, situated on 
1, on the top of which is a small castle. In its 
[B.C. 1686— i0^1546.] 
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desolation it verifies the judgments whiot the pro- 
pJietji denounced upon it. Tlic sword bathed in 
heaven has come down upon it. The Lord hath a, sa- 
crifice in Bozrah and great slaughter in the land of 
Idumea. laa. xssiv. 5, 6. The Lord has sent the fire 
predicted, which should devour the palaces of Boz- 
rah. Amos i. 11, 12. "I have sworn hy myself, 
sttitli the Loid, that Bozrah shall become a desola- 
tion, a reproach, a waste, and a curse." Jer. xlis. 13. 

Boarah, east of Bashan, ia the last inhabited town 
in the south of the Hauran. This is nearly on a 
parallel with the mountaina of Giiboa, and twenty- 
five miles east of the Jordan. 

It is now inhabited only by a few families of Fel- 
lahs, but was once a walled town of great strength, 
and the capital of a Roman province of Arabia. 
The ruins are five or six miles in oircumferenee, and 
consist of dilapidated walls, private dwellings of 
which the roofe have fiillen in, of two churelies, a 
magnificent mosqae, a temple still more splendid, a 
ti'iumphal arch, and a Saracenic castle. 

There is also an immense cistern, almost endre, 
a hundred and ninety feet long, a hundred and fifty- 
three wide, and twenty deep. The prophecies of 
Scripture seem to be chiefly, if not exclusively, di- 
rected agfunst the former city. 

As in Moab, there was an Aroer which became a 
eity of Reuben, so in Ammon there was another 
Aroer, a city of Gad, 2 8am. sxiv. 5 ; Josb. xiii. 25 ; 
Judg. xi. 33 ; and a Eabbath also corresponding to 
that of Moab. This Eahbath of the children of 
Ammon ia of frequent occurrence in Jewish history. 



Deut. iii. 11; 2 Sam. xii. 27; Jer. xlix. 8. The 
faithful Uriah fell here in the siege of Rabbah by 
Joab, under David. 2 Sam. xi., xii. This city at a 
later period bore also the name of Philadelphia. It 
was soutb-east about ten miles from Ramoth ttilead, 
fifteen miles north by east from Heshbon; and Aroer 
of Ammon was "over against it," on the west, 
doubtless, and distant but five or ten miles. The 
ancient magnificence of Babbath is attested by im- 
posing ruins of a bridge, a theatre, and Chi'istian 
churches and pagan temples. 

The dreariness of this city of Ammon ia repre- 
sented by travellers as quite indescribable. From 
the luxuriant and extensive pasture-grounds in the 
neighbourhood, thousands of sheep, goats, and camels 
come to di'ink at the rivulet which flows through the 
valley. Lord Lindsay found the ruins overspread 
with the dung of these animals, and the air filled 
with the stench of their carcasses : a dead camel was 
rotting in the stream. Nothing but the croaking of 
frogs and the scream of wild birds broke the silence 
of this valley of desolation. Storks were perched in 
every direction on the tops of the ruined buildings ; 
others soared at an immense height above them, and 
vultures were garba^ng on the camel. Now, how 
runs the prophecy against this place ? " Amnion 
. . . shall be a desolation 1" " Rabbah of the Am- 
monites shall be a desolate heap I I wOl make Rab- 
bah a stable for camels, and the Ammonites a coueh- 
ing-plaee for flocks ; and ye shall know that I am the 
Lord," Jer. xlix. 2 ; Ezck. xxv. 5. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE PERIOD 01" TUB THEOCRACY; THE JUDtJBS FROM JOSHUA TO SAMUEL, '. 



A.M. 2556 + 450 = 3006. 

The land of promise, toward which the children 
of Israel, for forty years, had been journeying, and 
which they were about to conquer and possess, is 
known by different names. It is called Canaan, 
Gen. xi. 31, xii. 6, from the original settler, the 
fourth son of Ham. Gen. x. 15-19. It was known 
by the name of Israel, the Land of Israel, and of the 
Hebrews; after the revolt of the ten tribes, Israel, 
or Judab, according as the government of one or the 
other prevailed. It is denominated the Promised 
Land, the Holy Land, Judea, the land of the Philis- 
tines, Palestine, the land of the immigrant, of the 
itranger. The last, has been the most common 
[A. M. 2556-{-450=300G.] 



B. C. 1546-450 = 1096. 

appellation among the nations of the earth, ancient 
and modern. 

This land, bo inconKderable in extent, so famous 
in the history of the world, is situated between lati- 
tude 81° and 33° 36' n thanl34° nd 36° of east 
longitude. It is boun 1 d n th uth by the penin- 
sular desert of Sinai, n th t by tl e Mediterra- 
nean, on the north by tl m unf n f Lebanon, and 
on the east by the riv J d n and th Bead Sea. 

The tei-ritory of th t b s st f Jordan was 
bounded on the north by S3na n the cast by the 
great Arabian desert, nd n th th by the moun- 
tains of Edom. 

[B. C. 1516^0=1096.1 
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Palestane proper is about 180 miles in length : on 
tlie north it scarcely exceeds 20 milea in width; on 
file south it is 75 or 80. Its average width ia esti- 
matfid varionaly from 40 to 60 miles. In form and 
dimensions it very closely compares with the State 
of New Hampshire. 

But the assuranoe frequently ^yen was that the 
land of promise should extend from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Euphmtes. Gten. xv. 18 ; Ex. xxiii. 31 ; 
Deut. xi. 24. This is explained to refer to the ut- 
most expansion of the kingdom of Israel, which it 
actually attained under David and Solomon. 

The territory of the Canaanites was a triangle, 
having its apex at SidoUj the line of the Mediterra- 
nean to Gaza and Gerar, at the southern extremity 
■ of Philistia, for one side; from the south-east angle 
of this sea to the southern limit of the Dead Sea, its 
; and from this poiat to Zidon, ita other side. 



Gei 



r. 19. 



v.2-12; 



The hoimdai-ies given by Moses, Nrau. 
Josh. xiii. 15-31, and xv.— xx., are not easily de- 
fined. The south line across the desert was from 
Kadesh Baniea to the Eiver of Egypt, now El-Aiish, 
some few miles below Gaza. 

The ascent of Akrabbim, Num. xsxiv 4, i^ sup 
Jftsed by Dr. Bobinsoa to be a line of clifis acr as 
the Arabah, some twenty miles south ot the Dea^I 
Sea, which sink the level of that sea some sixty oi 
eighty feet below the higher plain of the Aiibah 

The western houadai'j is the MediteiTine'in -is 
fkr as Zidon. 

From Zidon the line of the boundary ran east to 
Bome summit in the mountains of Leban n, heie 
called Mount Ilor — perhaps Hermon, Josh. xiii. 5, 
Judg. iii. 3 ; thence north-east up the valley of Cele- 
Syria, between Lebanon and Auti-Lebanon, passing 
by Balbec to the sources of the Orontes, the "en- 
tering in of Hamath," so often mentioned in the 
history of the Israelites, Josh. xiii. 5 ; Judg. iii, 3 ; 
1 Kings viii. 65 ; 2 Cbron. vii. 8, where Pharaoh 
Neeho put Jehoahaz in bonds. 2 Kings xsiii. 33. 
Zedad is identified by Dr. Robinson in Sudud, east 
of the road that leads from Damascus to the lake 
Hums, above Hamath. Ain (Num. xxxiv. 11) is the 
great fountainof the Orontes; Eiblahia nine miles east 
and thirty south of Hamath. From Zalad, lat. 34° 
80" north, the boundary passes over Anti-Lebanon 
and down the eastern slope of it to Lake Huleh and 
the Sea of Tiberias, following thenco the Jordan 
to the Dead Sea. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The desert on the southei-n border of Palestine 

rises, in the hill-country of Judea, to a rugged 

[A. M. 2556+450=8006.] 



mountainous chain, which mns north through the 
middle of the land between the Mediterranean and 
the valley of the Jordan to the region of Galilee. 
This central chain presents an uneven outline of 
summits from 1000 to 2000 feet in height, and 
sends off frequent spurs to the right and left, sepa- 
rated by deep ravines, which, winding about their 
bases and running up into the central ridge, become, 
in the r^ny season, watercourses for the drainage 
of the land. At the distance of a few miles south 
of the parallel of the Sea of Galilee, in Samaria, 
this highland breaks down to the level of an ele- 
vated plwn, and sends off north-west a high con- 
tinuous ridge, which juts out some distance into the 
sea in the lofty and beautiful promontory of ililount 
Cai-mel, 1500 feet hx height. 

PLA3M or ESDRAELON, 

North of the range of Carmel and the mountains 
of Samaria, lies the great plain of Bsdraelon, twenty 
mlies in length from east to west, andten or twelve 
in width. The Bay of Acre, Accho, constitutes its 
western boundary. The mountains of Gilboa, Little 
Heijnon and Tabor define its eastern; but between 
these it sends off arms down to the valley of the 
Jordin This plain presents an undulating surface 
ol gieit fertility and beautyj which preserves an 
avenge level of 400 feet above the sea. For thou- 
sands cf years it has been the highway of travel, 
and the bittle-field of nations: no field under heaven 
his so often been fiittoned by the blood of the slain. 
It has been the chosen place for encampment in 
every contest that has been carried on in this coun- 
try fi'om the days of Deborah and Barak until the 
disastrous march of Napoleon Bonaparte from Egypt 
info Syria. Egyptians, Persians, Arabs, Jews, Gen- 
tiles, Saracens, Turks, Crusaders, Druses, and French, 
warriors out of every nation whioh is under heaven, 
have pitched their tenfe upon the plajn of Esdraelon, 
and have beheld their banners wet with the dews of 
Hermon and Tabor. This plain will frequently occur 
in the subsequent history of the Jews, under the 
names of Megiddo and Jezrael. 

North of Esdraelon, for thirty miles, are the 
mountains of Galilee, presenting a confused succes- 
sion of hills and mountains, which form a country 
singularly picturesque and beautiful, but highly pro- 
ductive. Dr. Robinson represents it to bo fruitful 
beyond any thing to be found in our Western coun- 
try. He found immense crops of wheat growing 
there with unparalleled luxuriance. 

Beyond the mountains of Galilee rise the lofty 

ridges of Lebanon. These, often lifting their headj 

[B, C. 15i6-450=1098.J 
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into the regions of perpetual snow anil icuj condense 
tke clouds of heaven and send them off, bomo on the 
cold winds of the mountain, to refresh tlie scorched 
and thirsty pl«ns which are spread out telow them. 
The head- waters of the Jordan spring irom the south- 
em base of Lebanon, which indeed is a great eon- 
denser, refrigerator, and fertilizer for all the lands 
of the Jews. 



This esfcraordinaiy river rises from three principal 
sources ; of these the most remote springs in the 
valley between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, from a 
large fountain near the l«wn of Hasbeiya. From 
this gushing fountain it runs off, in the size of a 
small river or milhsti'eam, due south some twelve or 
fifteen miles, when it emerges into the marsh of the 
Huleh, ten or twelve miles above the lake of the 
same name, known in Jewish history as the Waters 
of Merom. At the head of this plain, and two or 
three miles to the left of the stream from Hasbeiya, 
another fountain of equal volume gushes out from 
the crater of an extinct volcano, Tell-el-Kady, which 
marks the site of the ancient city of Dan, or Laish. 
The stream from this fountain nms south, parallel 
to the preceding, and unites with it in the marsh 
above the lake. 

East of Tell-el-Kady some three miles is Paneas, 
or Banias, known in the Grospels as Cresarea Philip- 
pi. Matt. xvi. 13-20; Mark viii. 27-^0; Luke ix. 
18—21. Just above this town a third fountain flows 
out from the brow of a lofty rock. This stream, 
after passing through the town, turns to the west 
into the great marsh, and then south toward the 
lake. Before reaching the lake the three streams 
unite, and discharge themselves through one chan- 
nel into the i-eservoir. From the mountains of 
Galilee, west of Huleh, several other fountains send 
off copious contiibutions to augment the waters of 
the Jordan. 



The great marsh above the lake is eight or ten 
miles square, and affords pasturage for immense 
herds of sheep and goata, and droves of camels, cows, 
and buffaloes. 

The lake is funnol-shaped, some seven miles bi-oad 
at its northern extremity, and tapering down to an 
apex at its outlet at the distance of six or eight 
jnUes. It varies, however, in extent considerably at 
different seasons of the year. The waters are very 
shoal, and covered to a great extent with ac[uatio 
plants. 

[A.M.2a56-l-450=;3006.] 



GENNESAaET, TIIE SEA OS GALILEE, OE TIBEUIAa. 

About ten miles below its outlet from Huleh, the 
Jordan agdn expands into a lake much larger than 
Huleh, the Lake of Gennesaret, the Sea of Tiberias, 
of Galilee. According to the estimate of Dr. Eobin- 
son, this sea is ten or twelve miles in length, ana 
half that distance in width. Lieut. Molyneus esti- 
mates the lake to be sixteen or eighteen miles in 
length, and half these distances in width. 

At Jacob's Bridge, one mile below the outlet 
from Huleh, the Jordan, while flowing with a swift 
current, is eighty feet wide and four deep. Below 
this it sinks into a deep gorge, and rushes rapidly 
on to tie lake below, making a descent of 700 feet 
in its course of ten miles from sea to sea. 

The Sea of Tibeiias lies deeply embosomed in the 
mountains which on the east break boldly down to 
its maters. On the west the mountains near the 
centre recede and enclose the small, fertile, and 
charming plain of Magdala ; and, on the north-west, 
recede by a more gentle acclivity. The waters lie 
600 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. The 
shores of this lovely lake were the favourite resort 
of our Saviour, and the native place of several of 
his disciples. Wherever you tread along its shores 
it is " holy haunted ground," often trodden by the 
footsteps of the Son of Man, and drenched with Ms 
tears— the scene of a thousand hallowed association? 
connected with the mighty works that have been 
wrought there. Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum, 
Tibeiiaa I what a chai-m have these sacred names to 
every Christian heart, especiaDj when blended with 
all that nature has added in the picturesque loveli- 
ness of her charming scenery. The waters of the 
lake are clear and sweet ; and, as in the time of our 
Saviour, abound with excellent fish. The few sound- 
ings that have been made indicate an average depth 
of 120 or 126 feet. Lieut. Lynch found but a sin. 
gle boat upon the lake, which he purchased; nor^s it 
known that its waters are now cut by a single keel, 
or ruffled by a solitary oar, or that they have ever 
been dai'kened by a single smL 

From the Sea of Tiberias to the Dead Sea, in a 
direct hue, the distance is sixty miles. But in its 
course, the Jordan so infolds and doubles its chan- 
nel by frequent windings as to run a course of 200 
miles to make this distjince of sixty miles in a right 

The channel of the river is deeply embedded be- 
tween oppoate terraces, running nearly parallel to 
each other, at the distance of from three to five 
miles. These terraces, presenting sometimes per- 
pendicular cliff's, sometimes steep, precipitous bankSj 
[B. C. 1616—450=1096,3 
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form the commeneemettt of high rounded kuolls, 
conical hills, and rocks, thrown together in wild 
confutiion, which rise irregularly as they recede to 
the highlands of the central chain of Palestine on 
the west) and to a Iiigher series of maantaiii heights 
on the east beyond Jordan. 

Between these terraces, the river, from 75 to 100 
feet in width, and 6 or 8 In depth, rolls on through 
its endless sinuosities and contortions, a chafed and 
angry tide of waters, sometimes turbid, sometimes 
clear, sometimes swift, sometimes slow, leaping down 
frequent and fearful rapids, and dashing from side 
to side of fte naiTow bed in which it is imprisoced, 
as if struggling to burst the ban-iers by which it is 
confined, and save its sacred waters from being lost 
■ in that sea of death below. 

Toward the end of its course, Lieut. Lynch ob- 
served the flow of the Jordan to become more gentle, 
but its meanderings continued the same. It "curved 
and twisted north, south, east, and west, turning, in 
the short apace of half an hour, to every quarter of 
the compass, — seeming as if desirous to prolong its 
luxuriant meanderings in the calm and silent valley, 
and i-elucbmt to pour its sweet and sacred waters 
into the aecursed bosom of the bitter sea." 

Such are the windings and reduplications of the 
chamiel as it sweeps and dashes from bluff to bluff 
within which it is confined, that, according to Lieut. 
Lyaeh's survey, it runs a distance of 200 miles to 
make the distance of sixty mUea in a direct line 
from sea to sea. In this wonderful conrae from the 
Sea of Tiberias to tho Dead Sea, the Jordan dashes 
over twenty-seven frightful rapids, and makes a per- 
pendicular descent of 700 feet. The entire dis- 
tance from tlie highest source of the Jordan to its 
outlet is, in a direct line, not more than 120 miles, 
in which distance it malfes a descent of 2000 feet, 
and according to some estimates more than this. 



The Dead Sea is about forty miles long, and from 
six to eight miles wide. A broad peninsula projects 
from tie eastern shore on the south, and conti-acts 
the breadth of the sea to within two miles. South 
of this, the water ia Tcry shallow, so that in mid- 
summer, when, in consequence of evaporation, tho 
body of the laJce falls from twelve to fifteen feet, 
this end is left a marsh. 

The shores of this mysterious and gloomy lake 
are formed on the east by perpendictdar eliffs, rising 
into ragged splintered points, forming an irregular 
breastwork, sometimes receding a little from the 
water's edge, and then again jutting out into the 
6 [A. M. 2556-1-450= -3009.] 



sea; and varying in height fitim 1600 to 2800 feet. 
The western shore presents much the same stem and 
forbidding aspect, but preserves a general outline 
some 400 feet lower. 

Embedded deep in this awful chasm, under a 
burning sun reflected from beetling heights on either 
side, this sea becomes a vast caldron, from which 
the evaporation is so great in summer as to ren- 
der the waters intensely saline. There is also an 
infusion of other ingredients, which renders the 
water bitter and nauseous to the taste. No living 
thing inhabits these waters, and never, but in three 
instances, are they known to have been navigated 
iy mm. 

No deadly miasma, however, arises fi'om it, as 
was nnee supposed The water is of a dull green 
colour, highly (lansparent, and so dense (hat one 
floats easily on its suriHce without efibrt, ia if re- 
clining on a coueh 

We cann'>t foibeir Bubi ining the lively account 
which Mr. Sttjhens oi\es of his cxpencnce on this 
point : — 

" From mj own experience, I can almcst corrobo- 
rate tho most ixtravagant acciunts of the ancients. 
I know, in reference to my own specifie gravity, that 
in the Atlantic or Mediterranean I cannot float with- 
out some little movement of the hands ; and even 
then my body is almost totally submerged; but here, 
when I threw myself upon my back, my body was 
half out of water. It was an exertion even for my 
lank Arabs to keep themaelves under. 

" When I struck out in swimming, it was exceed- 
ingly awkward; for my legs were constantly rising 
to tho surface, and even above the water. I could 
have lain there and read with perfect ease. In fact, 
I could have slept, and it would have been a much 
easier bed than the bushes at Jericho. 

" It was ludicrous to see one of the horses. As 
soon aa hia body touched the water he was afloatj 
and turned over on his side; he struggled with all his 
force to preserve his equilibrium; but the moment 
he stopped moving, he turned over on his aide again, 
and almost on his back, kicking his feet out of 
water, and snorting with terror. 

" The worat of my bath was, after it was over, 
my akin was covered with a thick, glutinoua sub- 
stance, which it required another ablution to get rid 
of; and after I had wiped myself diy, my body 
burned and smarted as if I had been turned round 
before a roasting Are. My face and ears were in- 
crusted with salt; my hairs stood out, 'each par- 
ticular hair on end;' and my eyes were irritated 
and inflamed, so that I felt the effects of it for seve- 
ral days. In spite of all this, however, revived and 
[B. C. 1348—460=1096.] 
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refreslied ty my bathj I mounted my Iioi^e a new 

Modem science has solved all the mystery ahout 
this water. It has heen satisfactorily analyzed, and 
ita Bpecific graTitj ascertained to be 1-211, a degree 
of density unkuown in any other, the specific gravity 
of fresh water being 1-000 ; and it has been found 
to hold in solution the following proportions of sails 
to one hundred grains of water: — 

Chlorlda of Potasrinm. 1;OOST I Snlphatoof Unie, 0.O901 



: SUleLc AcM (olny). 

i Mttrog. OrgnDte MMter 
. ] Hydrat, SSquloI, of II 



The Talmud remarks, perhaps correctly, that no 
person waa ever drowned in the Dead Soa, such be- 
ing tie buoyancy of ita waters that one caDnot sink. 
Josephus states that Vespasian had men thrown into 
it with their hands tied to their backs, and that 
none of them was drowned. 

The phosphorescence of tbo water is worthy of 
nolo. " The surface of the sea waa one wide sheet 
of phosphorescent foam, and the waves, as they broke 
upon the shore, threw a sepulchral light upon the 
dead bushes and scattered fragments of rock." The 
phMphorescence of the sea is generally ascribed to 
the presence of animalcula; but Lieut. Lynch in- 
forms us that these waters " have been subjected to 
a powerful microscope, and no animalcula nor ves- 
tige of animal matter could be detected." 

Ten miles from the southern estreraity, a bold, 
broad promontory, from forty to sisty feet high, 
juts from, the eastern shore to wifhin two miles of 
the western clifis which overliang the sea. This 
promontory sends to the north a cape near five milfs 
long and two wide, which encloses a bay on the east 
of the same length and inconsiderable width. The 
bhnres of the peninsula present a perpendicular 
(all, extending all round it, having the coarse and 
chalky appearance nf burnt stone, with 3 broad mar- 
gin at ita foot incrusted with salt and bitumen. 
The summit of the peninsula is irregular and rug- 
god, in some places showing the tent-shaped forma- 
tion, in others a series of disjointed crags. Lieut. 
Lynch found myriads of dead locusts strewed upon 
the beach near the margin of the sea, 

"There were a few bushes, their stems partly 
buried in the water, and their leafless branches in- 
crusted with salt, which sparkle as trees do at home 
when the sun shines upon them after a heavy sleet. 
Such an imago, presented to the mind while the 
frame was weltering with the heat, was indeed like 
'holding a fire in the hand and thinking nf the 
frosty Cauea.su3.' Near the immediate bape of the 
[A. M. 2556-1-450=3008.] 



cliffs was a line of driftwood c 
at its full. Save the standing and prostrate dead 
trees, there was not a vestige of vegetation. The 
mind cannot conceive a more dreary scene, or an at. 
mcraphere more stifling and oppressive. The rever- 
beration of heat and light from the chalklike-hills 
and the salt beach was almost tnsuppoi-table." 

On the neck of this peninsula, Lieut. Lynch dis- 
covered traces of ancient and rude substructions, 
with fragments of pottery already described, which 
indicate, as he and Dr. Robinson suppose, the sits 
of Zoar, but which De Sauloy regards as the remains 
Zeboim, 

This plain doubtless once overspread all the space 
between the cape and promontory. The bed of aU 
this southern portion of the sea is now a submerged 
plain, covered with shoal water, averaging only thir- 
teen feet in depth. North of the cape the bed 
of the sea breaks almost pei-pendicularly down to 
the depth of 1300 feet. Through this northern 
section of the bed of the sea runs a ravine from 
north to south, corresponding to the bed of the 
Jordan. 

The Dead Sea is sunk to the extraordinary depfh 
of 1337 feet below the level of the MediteiTanean ; 
and, as recently ascertained, the same distance below 
that of the Red Sea. The survey of Lieut. Lynch es- 
tablishes the fact that some miles above the Dead Sea 
the great valley of the Ghor sinks by a sudden 
"breakdownin the bed of the Jordan." Dr. Robin- 
son has fully established the fact of a similar "break 
down" in the watercourses south of the Dead Soa 
at the pass of Akrabbim, From these indications 
there can be scarce a doubt that this wholu section 
of the Ghor has sunk from some extraordinary con- 
vul^on of nature subsequent to that which rent the 
earth and formed the vast crevasse of the Akabah, 
the Arabah, and the Ghor, already described. May 
not then the northern section of tho Dead Sea have 
previous to this convulsion an eapansinn of the 
Jordan similar to the Sea of Tiberias ? Or rather 
do not the "two submerged plains" which form the 
bed of this sea indicate two successive convulsions, 
which have given this sea those extraordinary fea- 
tures, the last of which resulted in the overthrow of 
the devoted cities of Sodom and Gomorrah? 



For some miles below the Sea of Galilee the soil 
is fertile, and capable of supporting a dense popula- 
At the time of Lyneh's survey it was covered 
with a rich growth of grass and wild flowflrs. Tho 
[B, C, 1540—450=1030.] 
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clieerful day was redolent with tlioir fragroiiee, and 
vocal with the song of hirds. The distaat heights 
of ancient Baahan oa the east, and of Galilee on the 
west, Hermon, Gilboa, and Tabor, were overspread 
with verdure. 

Lower down, at some dktanee atove the Dead 
Sea, the landscape changes to that of a stern and 
gloomy desert, of which our author has given a de- 
scription : — 

" Although the day was some hours past its meri- 
dian, the weather was exceedingly sultry, and the 
eye ached from the reverberated glare of light it had 
eaicount«red since morning. 

" There was something in this solitude — in these 
spots, forsaken and alone in their hopeless sterility 
■ and weird silence — that begat reflection, even in the 
most thoughtless. In all this dreary waste "there 
was no sound j for every living thing had retired, 
eshausted, from the withering heat and blinding 
glaje. Silence, the fit companion of desolation, was 
profound. The song of a bird, the chin-up of a 
grasshopper, the drone of a fly, would have been out 
of ha,rmony. The wind, without which even soli- 
tude is incomplete, sounded mournfully as it wont 
sweeping over the barren plain, and sighed, even in 
the broad and garish day, like the blast of autumn 
among the marshy sedge, where the cold toad croaks, 
and the withered leaf is spotted like a leprosy. The 
cha,ra£{ei of the whole scene of this dreary waste 
was singiiliirly wild and impressive." 



Between the central ridge and the valley of the 
Jordan, tiere is a cheerless desert, from fifteen to 
twenty miles in width, and one hundred miles in 
length. This vast desei't is composed of naked lime- 
stone hills, separated from each other by deep, wind- 
ing valleys, and narrow gullies covered with gravel, 
and i-ounded, water-worn stones. 

The southern portion especially of this waste, howl- 
ing wilderness, is rent and torn in every direction 
by jagged, perpendicular ravines, which open to the 
traveller frightful gorges along tke eastern btrdei 
of the desert, bounded by high, precipitous w^llH, as 
the gloomy gateway leading into the wild and deso 
late scenery within. 

" With the exception of a few olives and pome 
granates around Jericho, a small village m the Jor 
dan valleyj and a few patches of green grass and 
shrubs scattered here and there throughout the tratk 
and along the western shore of the Dead Sea, there 
is scarcely a tree or shrub or Made of grass in all 
ihis district. It would seem as though the curse 
[A. M, 2556+450=8006,] 



which overwhelmed the Cities of the Plain was still 
bui'ning over its arid and scathed surface." 

PLAIS or THE COAST. 

From Mount Oarmcl to the southern extremity 
of Palestine, a dbtance of 100 miles, thei-e is a con- 
tinuous pliuB between the coast and the mountains. 
This plain, at first narrow and sandy, becomes wider 
and more fertile as it proceeds south. 

In some places this tract is intei'mpted by pro- 
montories and rising ground running off fr'om the 
mountains, but generally the whole coast of Pales- 
tine may be described as an extensive plain of va- 
rious breadth. Sometimes it expands to consider- 
able width, at others it contracts iatoa narrow beach. 

On the south it spreads out into a broad plain, 
comprising the whole land of the Philistines and 
the western portion of Judea. This section of coun- 
try was sometimes called The Plain, in distinction 
from the hill country of Judea. 

The soil, with some exceptions, particularly In the 
northern part of the plain, Js exceedingly fertile ; 
and in the season of vegetation is ovei-spread with 
the richest vei-dure. This is particularly tnie of 
the phiin of Saron, or Sharon, between Csesarea and 
Joppa. 

K's harming valley, so celebrated in the songs 

of h p ta and prophets of Judah, now lies neg- 

sa e that its verdant knolls are occasionally 

n J d with a few small Arab houses, built of 

Th. mate all along the coast, compared with 
the more elevated parts of the country, is ratlier un- 
healthy, and very warm. 



There are but two seasons in Palestine— the rainy 
and the dry. The rainy season begins in October 
with occasional showers and intervals of fair weather. 
The cold attains its greatest height in December and 
Januiry Snow often falls in the winter months, 
but the giound is not frozen, ind the snow eonfinnei 
but a day oi two In Fehniiry and Maroh the 
WLathei iS often very fine, hut lain continues to fall 
m Match, so that the rainy season contini es from 
0:,tibcr to Apr I The first rains m Os.t bcr and 
the last m March are the "formei ind the Idtter 
riins ' of S:.rijture, on whjch the productneness of 
the yeir so much depends Dent si 1-1 , Jci iii 3, 
V. 24 ; James v. 7. 

During the months of April and May the sky is 
serene, the air soft and balmy, and the 
[B. C. 154G-450=1096.] 
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whole surface of the soil covered with a luxuriant 
verdure. " The winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone. ITie flowers appear on the eai-th, the time of 
the singing of bii-ds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in tlie land." 

Dui'ing tte months of sununer not a pariiele of 
rain falls, and under a scorching sun the verdure of 
the fields withers and dies. 

The harvest begius ia May, and in the valley 
of the Jordan even earlier, and tlio harvest of wheat 
Boon follows. Early grapes ai-e obtained in July, 
and the vintage is ended in September. In the val- 
ley of the Jordan the boat beoomes exceedingly op- 
pressive, and the harvest ia hastened in an equal 
degree. About Tiberias, on the Sea of Oalilee, the 
inhabitants make a profitable use of this peculiarity 
of their climate, by supplying the market at Da- 
mascus with vegetables and melons greatly in ad- 
vance of their season. 

The soil of Palestine, even now, after the waste 
and exhauafion of 4000 years, is of surprising fer- 
tility. Dr. Kobinson in his late tour found the hill 
country of Galilee yielding crops which indicate a 
pi-oductivenesa equal to all that Josephus has said 
of it. The industrial settlement lately and success- 
fully begun near the pools of Solomon, south of 
Bethlehem, report that they raise two crops in a 
year. Their grapes almost rival the clusters of 
Eahcol, a single vine having " 100 bunches of grapes, 
each 3 feet long, and each grape 3J inebes in cir- 
cumference." They have Indian corn 11 feet high, 
watermelons of 20, 30, 40 pounds weight, and bean- 
pods 13 inches long, and 6 on each stem. Their 
quince-trees yield 400 quinces eacb, which are larger 
than the largest apples of New England ; and a sin- 
gle citron-free yields 510 pounds of fruit. 



Palestine was originally settled by Canaan, a son 
of Ham, Gen. is. 22, and by his posterity. G«n. x. 
15-19. At the time of the patriarchs it was only 
occupied by a few nomadic families, tbo most of 
whom bail no fixed abode, no permanent possessions. 
The whole land was open to Lot and Abraham to 
settle where Ibey chose. Only the Canaanite and 
the Periazite tbeu dwelt in the land. Gen. xiii. 7, 9 ; 
and 200 yeais later, Jacob, with equal freedom from 
molestation, ranged with hia flocks at large over the 
land. Sbecbem was Inhabited by one of the same 
name then living. Gen. ssxiv. 2. Hebron, perhaps 
the oldest of tbe eitiea of Canaan, had only been 
settled a short time at (he death of Sarah. Num 
xiii. 22. Abraham, with 31S men, made the cun- 
[A. M. 3558-1-^50=3006.] 



quest of Chedorlaomer, who bad pillaged the land, 
and was returning laden with spoils. 



THB IIITTITES. 

Tlicse, who dwelt at Hebron, were originally tbe 
most powerful of tbe Canaanitish tribes, as appears 
from tbe passages where they are mentioned. Abra- 
ham treats them with profound respect. Gen. sxiii. 
Eaan forms a connection with them. Gen. xxvi. 34, 
The possession of tbe whole land even is assigned to 
them. Josh, i, 4. At tbe time of tbe invasion by 
Joshua they have lost their importance. Uriab, in 
David's army, appears as a remnant of this people, 
2 Sam. xi. 3, xxiii. 39, who are reduced, with tbe 
remnants of other tribes, to bond-service by Solo- 
mon.' 1 Kings ix. 20. After this they appear to 
have passed over to Cyprus, tbe land of the Chittjra, 
Isa. ssiii. 1— the isles of Ohittim, Ezck. xxvii. 6, 



THE HIVITES AND PERIZZITEB. 

These were inhabitants of the mountains of Leba- 
non, Josh. is. 1, xi. 3 ; Judg. iii. 3. Some of this 
tribe found a settlement farther south, in Shechem 
and in Gihon. Gen. zxsiii. 19, zxsiv. 2 ; Josh, ix, 
3, 7, 15. neai- the Perizzites Josh si. 3, svii. 15. 

THE AMORITES. 

This tribe came up originally from tbe desert. 
Gen. xiv. 7, 13 j Judg. i. 35, 36. In the age of tho 
patriai'obs tbey were an inconsidei-able people, but 
little known; but in the time of tbe Exode tbey 
had become a powerful tribe. Their possessions ex- 
tended west of the Dead Sea and Lower Jordan, over 
a great part of Judea. Josb, x, 1-14. So prevalent 
were tbey over other tribes aa sometimes to repre- 
sent the Canaanifes generally. Josh. x. 5, 12. East 
of Jordan tbey had dispossessed the Ammonites, 
and driven back the Moabites, so as to become 
masters of tbe whole country from tbe river Ar- 
son to Bashan and Gilead, and the most deter- 
mined and formidable foes of the Israelites. Num. 
xsxii. 33, xsl. 13, 34 ; Judg. si. 22 ; Num. xsi. 33 j 
Josb. xii. 5 ; Deut, iii. 5-10. 



THS OIEGAeHlTEa. 

These are mentioned in such connection as to in- 
dicate that they were an inconsiderable tribe. Gen. 
X. 16 ; Josb. XV. 21. Their place of residence is not 
distinctly defined. It is conjectured that tboy were 
from the east of Jordan, and that the Cergescnes, 
Matt. viii. 28, were a remnant of them, 
[B. C. 1546--450=1090.] 
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THE JEBUaiTES 

Tiiej were a warlike family of tLe Amontes, who 
inhabited Jcbus, Salem', which subsequently took 
tlie name of Jerusalem. They saccessfally resisted 
tjie Israelites, Josh. xv. 63, and retained their stiong 
hoU until dispossessed by David, who made their 
city the capital of his empire. Josh xvui 2&, comp 
31. land 5; Num. siii.29; Josh, if 1, xt 8, Judg 
i. 8; 2 Sam. V, 6, 7. Solomon reduced them, with 
other tribes, to bond-service. 



These fast and formidable foes of the 
were foreign immigrants from Caphtor, Deut. ii. 23 ; 
Jer, xlvii. 4; Amos ix, 7, supposed to be Crete, 
hut originally descended from Mizraim, the son of 
Ham. Gfen, s. 14. In alt their history they show 
themselves a brave, warlike people, in advance of 
their neighbours in cultivation, and the most formid- 
able and determined enemies of the Jews. 

At the time of the Exode they had become too 
powerful for the Israelites M eneotmf«r, Es. xiii. 
17, though quite inconsiderable in the age of the 
patriarchs. Joshua was carefiil not to engage in 
liostilities with them. Bwt the judges were in 
frequent conflict with them. "There was sore war 
with the Philistines all the days of Sauk" 1 Sam. 
siv. 52. David was in continual conflict with them; 
and, through all the Jewish history the Philistines, 
iu instances innumerable, appear aa the antagonists 
of tie Jews down to tteir dispersion, when they 
in turn yielded ta the conquering arms of the Ro- 
mans, and were merged and lost in the empire of 
the Romans. Joshua indeed included theh' land 
in the distribution to the tribes, but they never 
gidned possession of this portion of their inherit- 
ance. Josh. XV. 45, xix. 43. 



DEATH OF MOSES. 

Such were the people whom the Israelites were to 
disposswis, and such the promised land which they 
were to inherit. They had already lingered four or 
five months on the plains of Moab, over against 
Jericho, in full view of their future inheritance. 
During this time they had subdued their enemies 
before tliem, Moaea had written the book of Deutero- 
nomy, recapitulating the blessings and the curses of 
their law, and recording his final exhortations and 
entroalaes in the full consciousness that his eventful 
life was advancing to a close. His last military act 
was to wage, by God'a command, an exterminating 
[A. M. 2656-^-460=3006,] 



wir ngimst the Midnnites for their agency ia cn- 
tii-ing the IsriL-htes mto a sin which caused 24,000 
of them to perish by a plague. Num. xssi. Ia the 
dreadtul carnage of Ibis expedition, Balaam, the 
apostate piophet, wis slain. 

The last otce of the leader of Israel toward his peo- 
ple was to indite that incomparable song, Deut. xxsii. 
ssxiu , m which he pronounces blessings on each of 
the tubes in oidei, and concludes with the tri- 
umphant eselamat m, " There is none lite unto the 
God of Jeshuran H ippy art thou, Israel ! Who 
IS like tJiec, people saved of the Lord !" 

Nothing was more natural than that Moses should 
earnestly desire to go over and see that good land 
which had SO long engaged hia contemplations — the 
land of promise and of invitation — toward which ho 
had been sending forward his ardent aspirations 
during the forty years of his dreary pilgrimage in 
the wilderness. "I pray tliee let me go over and 
SCO that goodly land that is beyond Jordan, that 
goodly mountain and Lebanon." With profound 
submission he yields this cherished desire of his 
heart. Forgetful of himself, he praya for a fit auc- 
cessor to guide his people. *' Let the Lord, the God 
of the spirits of all flesh, set a man over the congrega- 
tion, which may go out before them, and which may 
go in before them, and which may load them out, and 
which may bring them in ; that the congregation be 
not as sheep having no shepherd." Having flniahed 
his exhortations and his prayers, the selfsame day 
he goes, at the command of God, up into the mount 
and dies in the presence only of God, in whom he 
truated, and ia buried in an unknown grave. "No 
man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day." 

There ia some difficulty in harmonizing the seve- 
I'al passages in which the names of Abarim, Pisgah, 
and Nebo occur. Num. xsi. 11-13; Deut. xxxii. 49, 
xsxiv. 1; Num. xxxiii. 44-47, xsiii. 14-24. Aba- 
rim is anpposed to be the chain of mountains run- 
ning north and south, east of the Dead Sea ; Pisgah 
ia some height in the northern part of this chain; 
and Nebo, the summit of Pisgah. 

Travellers, however, have not noticed any remark- 
able mountain height east of Jericho, but a line of 
mountain ridge, without remai-kable peaka or sum- 
mits. This mountain ridge, aa seen in the distance, 
presents the appearance of a horizontal line, drawn 
by a trembling hand along the eastern sky. The 
heights of Pisgah and Nebo will probably never be 
identified. 

PASSAGE OP THE JOEDAN. 

Upon the death of Moses, Joshua, by divine com- 
mand, becomes the leader of Israel, and immediately 
[B. C. 1546— 150=1096.J 
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prepares to conduct them over Jordan into their in- 
heritance. 

The pafifiago of the Jordan from Shittjm, the last 
placo of encampment, opposite Jericho, eaat of the 
river, occurred in April, A. M. 1646 b. C, at the 
season of the year wlicn the river discharges ita 
largest volume of water into the Dead Sea. Its 
usual width may he 100 feet, and its depth 8 or 10. 
Lieut. Lynch, April 18th, found the river 120 feet 
wide and 12 deep, then "in the latter stage of a 
freshet." At the passage of the Israelites it la sup- 
posed to have been 1200 feet in width. The waters 
stood up ia a heap, and set back to Zaretau and 
Adam, neaa- Beti-sheaa, 35 or 40 miles distant. 

The Israelites encamped at Oilgal, on the plains 
of Jericho, here 5 or 6 miles wide, on the oppoMte 
shores, to renew the neglected rite of circumcision. 
Here they ate of the old corn of the land, and the 
manna ceased. Josh. v. 



The site of G-ilgal is entirely obliterated, but it 
was east of Jericho. Josh. iv. 19. Memorable for 
the pillar of twelve stones from the Jordan, Josh. iv. 
20; for the presence of the ark of the coYenant before 
its removal to Shiloh, Josh, xviii. 1— 11, comp. v., 
vi.; for Samuel's yearly courts, lgam.vii.l6; for 
the offering and sacrilege of Saul, 1 Sam. xiii. 9 ; 
for the death of Agag, 1 Sam. xv. 32,33 ; and the 
visits of Bavid, 2 Sam. six. 15, 40 ; of Elijah and 
Elisha, 2 Kings ii. 1, iv. 38-41 ; prophetic denim- 
ciattona. Hos. iv. 15, is. 15, xii. 11 ; Amos iv. 4, 5. 

There was another Gilgal in Samaiia, south-west 
from Shcchcm. Josh. xii. 23. 



This, known as the City of the Palm-trees, was 
the first of the conquests of the Israelites, Joah. vi., 
is now represented by a miserable hamlet, Eiha, of 
100 or 200 inhabitants, six miles west from the Jor- 
dan. The original site is supposed to be two miles 
west from this hamlet, on the road to Jerusalem, 
where are found some ruins. Two miles north- 
west from Kiha is the copious fountaiu of Eiisha. 
Whether permanently healed by Eiisha or not, 
2 Kings ii. 21, the water is now sweet and salu- 
brious. The heat in summer is intense, and the 
re^on unhealthy. 

Devoted to destraetion, the curse of Joshua, vi. 

26, was executed upon Hiel 520 years afterward. 

1 Kings svi. 34. The messengers of David, after 

the insult of Hamm, tarried here 100 years before; — 

[A. M. 26664-460=3006.] 



the royal residence of Herod the Great, who died 
here, it was several times visited by our Lord. On 
one occasion he was entertained by Zacoheus, when 
he healed the two blind men. Matt. sx. 29-30; 
Lnte six. 1-10. 



This exploit, accomplished by stratagem, soon 
followed. Josh. viii. 1-30. The site has been iden- 
tified by Dr. Robinson, twelve miles north-west from 
Jericho, ten norti-east from Jerusalem, three south- 
east from Bethel. It was still a city in the time of 
the Syrian invasion, Isa. x. 28, and resettled ai^er 
the captivity. Ezra ii. 28 ; Neh. vii. 32. 

The valley of Achor, the scene of Achan's tres- 
pass, was a short distance north of Jericho. 

At Shecliem, twenty-five miles north from Ai, the 
children of Israel with great solemnity renew their 
covenant, and avouch the Lord Jehovah to be their 
God, and his law, with ita blessings and its curses, 
to be the rule of their life, Josh. viii. 30-85, as di- 
rected in Deut. xxvii. Ebal and Qerizim, on which 
the tribes stood, rise 800 feet above the valley be- 
tween them, which may be one-third of a mile in 
width and two or three in length. 

The stratagem of the Gibeonites is the next his- 
torical event in the order of the narrative. Josh. ix. 
" A great city as one of the royal cities," it was situ- 
ated on a high eminence, sis miles north-west of 
Jerusalem. Bccroth, four miles noith; Kirjath- 
jearim, an equal distance south we?t, and the un- 
hnown town, Cephuah, were under its jurisdiction. 

flIBEON — THE SOUTHERN CONQUEST. 

In defence of the Gibeonites against the five con- 
federate kings of the south, Joshua was drawn into 
the great battle when the "sun stood still on Gi- 
beon." Josh. x. 12, The "pool of Gibeon," 2 Sam. 
ii. 13, and the "great waters of Gibeon," Jer. xli. 
12, aie recognised in a large fountain below the 
heights of Gibeon. Gibeon became a Levitical city 
of Benjamin. Josh, xviii. 25, xxi. 17. The histori- 
cal incidents connected with the place are the defeat 
of Abner and death of Asahel, 2 Sam. ii. 18-32 — the 
assassination of Amasa, 2 Sam. xx. 8-12 — the rest- 
ing-place of the tabernacle for many years, the ark 
being at Jerusalem, 1 Chron. xvi.39, xvi. 39, xxi, 
29 ; 2 Chron. i. 3, 4 — the offerings and the prayer of 
Solomon, 1 Kings iii. 5-15; 2 Chron. i. 3, 13. 

The confederate army, in their reh'eat, passed by 
Both-horon, four miles west by north from Gibeon. 
Upper Beth-horon was en a high tongue of land be- 
tween the valleys that run off from Gibeon and Bee 
[B.C. 1646-450^1090,] 
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rotli, and uniting below this town, form the valley 
ttf Ajalon. To Joslma, atanding on this emiaenco, 
the 6un in (lie early part of the day might have ap- 
peared OTer Gibeon, and the moorij descending the 
western shy, might have hung over Ajalon, as he 
called unto them to stay themselves in their course. 
In their transit hy this place the retreating army 
were smitten with hailstones. Josh, x, 10-15. 

Jarmuth, the residence of one of the confederate 
kings, was five miles south of Eethshcmesh, fifteen 
south-west from Jerusalem, and the same distance 
south-west of HehroQ. Azeliah is identified hy a 
high hill two miles west of Jarmuth. The sides are 
very steep, but cultivated by means of ten'aces. 
The summit is a strong position for defence, and 
■ commands a grand view of the plain of the Philis- 
tines on the left and of the mountains of Judah on 
the right. Just at its base, on the south, was the 
memorable combat between David and Goliath, 
1 Sam. svii. The cave of Mahkedah, now unknown, 
was also at its base, and Uath was some five miks 
west of it, on another conspicuous summit. 

Eglon is represented hy ruins overapi-eading in 
eminence on the plains of Judah, on the bordeis of 
the Philistines, nearly west twenty-five miles from 
Hebi'on, and south-west from Jerusalemj on the way 
to Gaza. 



This fenced city of Judah, which resisted for a 
time the ai-my of Nehuchadnezzar, Jer. sxsiv. 7, 
where Sennacherib stationed his army under Rab- 
shakeh to advance toward Jernsalem, 2 Kings xviii. 
14, 17, and Aroaziah was slain, 2 Kings xiv. 19 ; 
2 Chi-on. XSV.27, is supposed to be identified by the 
ruins of TJm Lakis, two mUes west of Eglon. To 
this conjecture, however. Dr. Robinson objects. 

Mr. Layard has discovered in one of the cham- 
bers of the palace of Sennaoherib, at Nineveh, an 
actual picture of the siege and capture of Lachish 
by Eabshakeh, when he went to demand tribute of 
Hezekiah. 2 Kingsxviii.l4; Isa.xsxvi.2; 2 Kings 
six. 8 ; Isa. xssvii. 8. As one of the most interest- 
ing and satisfactory discoveries which he has made, 
and wonderfully illusti'atlve of Scripture history and 
of ancient warfare, his own account of this discovery 
is transferred to these pages. The whole scene is 
portrayed with great spirit in bas-reliefe on the slabs 
which form the ornamented walls of the room. 

"These has-reliefe represent the siege and capture 
of a city evidently of great extent and imporfin e 
It appears to have been defended by double wills, 
with battlements and towers, and by fortified out 
works. The country around it was hilly and w o Icl, 
producing the fig and the vino. The whole piwci 
[A. M. 2G50+i50=3006.] 
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of the great king seems to have been called forth to 
take this stronghold. In no other sculpture were so 
many warriors seen drawn np in array before a be- 
sieged city. In the first rank were the kneeling 
archers; those in the second were leaning forward, 
while those in the third discharged their arrows 
standing upright, and were mingled with speai-men 
and slingers, the whole foiraing au organized and 
compact phalanx. The reserve consisted of a large 
party of horsemen and charioteers. Against the 
fortifications had been thrown up as many aa ten 
hanks or mounds, compactly built of stones, bricks, 
earth, and branches of trees; and even battering- 
rams had already been rolled np to the walls. The 
besieged defended themselves with great detei-mina- 
tion. Spearmen, archers, and slingers thronged the 
battlements and towers, showering arrows, javelins, 
stones, and blazing torches upon the assailants. On 
the Httering-rams were bowmen discharging their 
ariow, and men with ladles pouting water on the 
flimmg biands which, hurled from above, threatened 
to dc^tioy tho engines. Ladders, probably used for 
esc ilade, were falHng from the walls upon the sol- 
diiTS who mounted the inclined ways to the assault. 
Part of the city had, however, been taken. Beneath 
its walls were seen Assyrian warriors impaling their 
prisoners; and from the gateway of an advanced 
tower or fort issued a procession of captives reach- 
ing to the presence of the ting, who, gorgeously ar- 
rayed, received them seated on his throne. Among 
the fiimiture were arms, shields, chariots, vases of 
metals of various forms, camels, carts drawn by 
oxen and laden with women and children, and many 
objects, the nature of which cannot be detennined." 
The following paragraph is inserted to illustrate 
the Jewish costume in that remote age : — 

" The vanquished people were distinguished from 
the conquerora by their dress : those that defended 
the battlements wore a pointed helmet, difi'ering 
from that of the Assyrian warriors in having a 
fringed lappet falling over the ears. Some of the 
captives had. a kind of turban, not nnlike that worn 
by the modem Arabs of the Hedjaz. Others bad 
no head-dress, and short hair and beards. Their 
garments consisted either of a robe i-eaching to the 
ankles, or of a tunic scarcely ialling lower than the 
thigh, and confined at the waist by a girdle. The 
latter appeared to be the dress of the fighting men. 
The women wore long skirts, with an outer cloak, 
thrrwn, like the vail of modern Eastern ladies, over 
the bick of the head, and falling to the feet." 

S me of the prisoners were in the hands of the 

tortuiPis Two were sti-etchcd on the ground to be 

flijcl live: others were being slain by tho sword 

[B. 0.1516-450=1096.] 
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before the throne of the king. . . . Above the king 
was the following inscription, written in arrow- 
headed characters : — SennaohebiBj the mighty 

KING OF THE COUNTEY OF ASSYKIA, SITTING IN 
THE TIIKONE OF JUDGMENT BEFOBE THE CITY Off 
LaCHISH, I GIVE PERMISSION FOR ITS SLAUGHTER. 

Debir, one of the confederate cities, Josh. x. 3, 
38, 39. is quite unknown. 

Joshua, in the course of a few months, swept his 
eontjuests over the whole of the south of Canaan, 
afterward known as Judea, from Kadesh Bamea to 
Gaza, and extending as far north in this country as 
to Jerusalem, which is here called Goshen, Josh. x. 
41, xi. 16; and having completely subjugated the 
land, returned to the encampment of his people at 
Gilgal. The other towns included in these con- 
quests enumerated by Joshua, chap, su., are, for 
the most part, unknown in history. 

CONQUEST OF THE NORTH OF CANAAN. 

Alarmed by these conquests at the south, the 
northern natives of Canaan entered into a more ex- 
tensive and formidable confederacy for their mutual 
defence against these invaders. 

The head of this confederacy was Jabin, king of 
Hazor, neai- the Wafers of Blerom, (the Lake Hn- 
leh,) in the northern part of Galilee; assisted by 
the people of Dor, on the Mediterranean, between 
Csesarea and Mount Carrael, and by the people of 
Cinneroth, on the western shore of the Sea of Tibe- 
rias. The other smaller tribes who inhabited the 
whole extent between the Mediterranean and the 
valley of the Jordan, from the mountains of Leba- 
non on the north, to the parallel of Jernsalem on. 
the sonth, joined in this confederacy. 

Joshua, by divine command, proceeded up the 
valley of the Jordan, and along the western shore of 
the Sea of Tiberias, to give them battle before thek 
own camp, by the Waters of Merom. 

Over this allied army Joshua gained a complete 
victory, and pursued the routed feigitives north-west 
to "great Zidon." Another company of the confede- 
rates he pursued north by east along the lake and 
marsh of Huleh, where they would find two places of 
retreat : one np toward Haabeiya, between Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon; the other, eastward by Banias 
toward Damascus. The plain north and east of Hu- 
leh is " the valley of Miiapeh eastward." Josh. xi. 8. 

Mizrephoth-maim was, in the opinion of Dr. 
Thomson, on the sea-coast above Acre, and below 
tba pass known as the Ladder of Tyre. 

HAZOB. 

This ancient and powerful city Professor Eittei 
[A. M, 2JO6-i-45O=3OO0.] 



recognises in the ruins of Haanii, on che southerc 
declivity of the Heimon of the Scriptures, the loftiest 
summit of the eastern range of Lebanon. These 
ruins are found occupying a commanding position 
above Banias, Ciesarea Philippi, north-east from the 
city. Hazor must have been a city of great strength 
and vast resources for that age. It "beforetime 
was the head of all those kingdoms." Josh. xi, 10-13. 
Though bui-ned and destroyed, it acquired power 
sufficient, 200 years later, to reduce the Israelites to 
servitude, and to furnish an incredible number of 
chariots of iron in the campaign against Barak and 
Deborah. Judg. iv. 13. Solomon fortitted it as a 
strong outpost of his kingdom. 1 Kings ix. 15. Two 
hundred and fifty years afterward it was sacked by 
Tiglath-Pileser. B. c. 738. 2 Kings xv. 29. Even 
in the age of the Maccabees it still continued a pow- 
erful city. 1 Mac. xi. 67. 

Josh. si. 16-18 is a summary survey of the ex- 
tent of the conquests already made, ranging from 
south to north. Mount Halak, the bald mountain, 
is supposed to be the challi cliffs, sixty or eighty feet 
in height, which ciross the Arabah, a few miles belcw 
the Dead Sea, and in which Dr. Robinson finds the 
pass of Akrabbim. 

Goshen in this passage is some unknown locality 
in southern Judea. 

Baal Gad is not Baalbee, but some town near 
Hasbeiya. Von E«aumar conjectures it to be Ose- 
sarea Philippi, Banias. Dr. Bobinson defends the 
same opinion. Mount Hernion is Jebei Sheikh. 

These northern conquests of Joshua occupied con- 
siderable time. Josh. xi. 18 ; after which he main- 
tained a desultory war for some years against the 
giant race of highlanders who continued to retain 
their strongholds in the mountains of the central 
chain. But at the end of seven years the "land 
rested from war." Thus during these years we 
have an account of five expeditions : — 1. The over- 
throw of Jericho; 2. The capture of Ai; 3. The 
conquest of the kings of the sonth ; 4. Of the kings 
of the north; 5. Of the Anakims in the southern 
and western highlands. 



THE THIRTY-ONE KINGS BTJBTIUED IN THE SEVEN 

tears' wae. IMQ — 7 — 1539. 

Sevenl of these hive ilieody been mentioned. 
Gezei, a Leiiticil city, Jjah s^i. 21; 1 Chron. vi. 
16, 67, on the borders of Ephraim, and in the tribe 
of Dan, Josh xvi 3, contmued in the bands of the 
Oanaanites, Josh. xvi. 10 , Judg. i. 29 ; 1 Kings ix. 
16; and, in David's time, was in the hands of the 
Philistines. 2 Sam. V. 25; 1 Chron. liv. 16 ; sx, 4. 
[B. C. 15*6-450=1096.] 
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Subsequently it fell into tlie hands of Egyptians, and 
became a part of tie dowry of the king's cliiugLter, 
wife of Solomon, 1 Kings ix. 16, 17- Ita remains 
are found two miles east from Jafia, Joppa, oa tie 



Of Debir and Gteder, the sites are conjeetural, 
probably near Arad, twenty-two mUes south from 
Hebron. 

HebroB. See page 32. 

Hormah. See page 57. 

libnah, Adiillam, Mailredah. Unknown. 

Bethel. See page 29. 

Tappnali, five miles west from Hebron. 

Hepher, near Soolio, the possession of one of the 
commissaries of Solomon. 1 Kings iv. 10, 
■ Aphet, north-westein pait of Judai, where the 
ark was taken by the Phibstmes 1 Sim. iv. 1. 

Lashaa-on. Unknown 

At this point in the enumeration the historian 
passes apparently from the southern oonc[uest to spe- 
cify the results of the nortlicm coiir[uest. 

Madoa. Unknown, 

Haaor. See page 87. 

Shimron. Meron. Unknown. 

Achsaph, supposed to he Kefr Jasif, five miles 
north-east from Akko, the sacred bniial-place of the 
Jews of that city. 

Taanach, in the south-west part of the plain of 
Esdiaelon, souti-eaat of Megiddo four miles, the 
scene of battle between Barak and Sisera. Jndg. 

T.19. 

Megiddo, rebuilt aad fortified by Solomon, 1 Kings 
ix. 15. Ahaziah, king of Jndali, when wounded by 
Jehu, fled hither and died. 2 Kings is. 27. Josiah 
also was slain near this place. 2 Kings sxiii. 29. 
The moui-ning on this occasion became proverbial for 
any similar national sorrow : " Like the mourning 
of Hadadrimmoa in the valley of Megiddon." Zech. 
sii.ll. 

The rains of this place are found on the north 
side of a small hill, consisting of foundations for 
buildings, with prostrate pillars of granite and lime- 
stone. 

" The waters of Megiddo," Judg. v. 19, are pro- 
bably a small stream noticed by Mr. Woloott, which 
Springs from the hills above Megiddo. It is suffi- 
cient to feed three or four mills, and the largest 
rivulet in all the southern region of the great 
valley. 

Kedeab of Naphtali, a Levitioal city. Josh. sxi. 32, 
was twenty miles east of Tyi-e, on the heights north 
of Safet, and west of the waters of Merom. It was 
a city of reftige, and the birth-place of Barak. Judg, 
V. 6. It was captured by Tiglath-Pileser. 2 Kings 
7 [A. M. 2556-f 450=3006.] 



XV. 20, It has been explored by Ami'uejn mis- 
sionaries, who found an inconsiderable vilhige, in 
a small plain of great fertility, abundantly sup- 
plied with watjsr by perennial spiings, and com- 
manding a view of a landscape of great beauty and 
vast extent. Every thing indicated that it was once 
a large and important place. 

Jokneam of Carmel, a Levitical city of Zebulon, 
Josh. six. 11, xsi. 34, in the plain of Esdraelon, 
said by Eusebius to be six miles north-west from 
Megiddo, at the base of Cannel. 

Dor, ten miles north from CEesarea, and somewhat 
farther south from Carmel. It belonged to the tribe 
of Manasseh in Issachar, but was not subdued until 
the age of Solomon, Josh. xi. 23, xvii. 11 ; Judg. i. 
27; lOhron. vii. 29; when it became the residence 
of Ben-Abinadab, one of the commissaries of Solo- 
mon, and his son-in-law. 1 Kings iv, 11. A few 
wretehed hotises mark the site of Dor. 

Tirzah, the residence of Jeroboam and his succes- 
sors sixty years, until Omri built Samaria. 1 Kings 
siv.l7, XV. 21, 33, xvi. 8-18; "beautiiiil as Tir- 
zah." Soi. Songs vi. 4. Its position has lately been 
established by Dr. Eobinson, north of Sychar, on a 
commanding site, which is formed by the northern 
declivity of Ebal. 

THE riRST MSTEIBtTTIOK. B. C. 1539. 

Five or six years the Israelites had now been oc- 
cupied in an exterminating warfare with the petty 
tribes; they had made considerable progress in their 
conquests. Thirty-one chieftains had been subdued, 
but the conquest was incomplete. There remained 
"yet very much land to be -possessed." On the 
south-west the five confederate cities, and the whole 
country of the Philistines, and beyond them, the 
Geshurites, and the tribes of the desert to Sihoi- 
which is before Egypt, that is the river Nile, but in 
Josh. xiii. 3, the El-Ariah, below Gaza. 

On the north, " all Lebanon" from the coast of 
Tyre and Zidon, and upward, the land of the Gib- 
lites, toward the sun-rising, the region of Damas- 
cus, and Baal-gad, Banias, to the " entering in of 
Hamath," Josh. siii. 4-6, north of Balbec. Still, in 
consideration of the great ago of Joshua, the distri- 
bution was begun. 

TBKRITORY OF JUDAH. 

This was comprised between the Mediterranean 
and the Dead Sea, and the country south bordering 
on the desert. 

The boundaries of the tribes, though specified with 
[B. C. 1546-450=1096.] 
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great minuteness, teing involved in great nncer- 
tainty, we piias unnoticed, and oontent ourselves witli 
a specification only of the relative position of the 
several tribea. The cities and towns comprised 
withiu the territories of the tribes respectively will 
come appropiiately under consideration in connec- 
tion with the progress of the historical narratives in 
the sacred Scriptures ; but several of the towns in 
the southern paxt of Judah may with propriety be 
specified in this connection, as recently brought to 
light by Dr. Eobinson and other travellers. 

Beersheba has been already mentioned, together 
with Gerai and Hormah. Anim and Anab, below 
Hebron, together with many other towns, are also 
included in those of the south of Judah. The one 
six or eight miles south from Hebron, and the other 
half of this distance south-east from Anim. 

Dr. Kobinson has also the honour of having re- 
covered several other towns in this neighbourhood, 
and thus bringing out a sure and delightful proof of 
the trath of sacred history. This history is now to- 
tally unknown by the inhabitants, and yet they 
retain to this day the names of these places, just is 
they were when frequented by Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Joshua, Sanmei, and David. 

"With reference to several of these ancient towns 
Dr. B. says, "Here we found ourselyes surrounded 
by the towns of the mountains of Judah ; and coul 1 
enumerate before us not less than nine places. Still 
bearing apparently their ancient names, Maon, C ir 
me!, Ziph, and Jutfahj Jattir, Soeoh, Anab, and 
Eshtemoah; and Kirjath-arba,whichis Hebron. Josh. 
XV. 47—55. The feelings with which we looked 
upon these ancient cities, most of which had hitherto 
remained unknown, wei-e of themselves a sufficient 
reward for our whole journey." 

The upper and nether springs given to the daugh- 
ter of Caleb, Josh, xv. 19, define a tract of country 
near the unknown city of Debir. Compare Josh. xv. 
with Num. xxxiv, 

Beth-hoglah is a fine fountain of sweet water, 
ttree miles west of the outlet of the Jordan. En- 
shemish is supposed to be a fountain near Bethany, 
on the way to Jericho; and En-rogel is well known in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, below Jerusalem. These 
founl^ns mark the northern boundary of Judah. 

Ephraim and the half tribe of Manasseh, who 
chose to receive their portion within the land of pro- 
mise west of the Jordan, received each their allot- 
ment north of Judah. 

The inheritance of Reuben was the country and 

cities already described as gained from tlio conquest 

of Sihon, king of the Amorites. This extended 

from the river Arnon to that of Jabbokj east of 

[AM. 2656-1-460=8006.] 



the Jordan, iifty miles from river to river, and from 
the Jordan, eastward, to the territory of Gad, 

THE JAEBOK. 

This ca^tei-n tributary of the Jordan rises in (he 
mountains of Gilead, near the borders of the desert, 
and pui-sues a western coui-se of some sixty miles to 
the Jordan. Several times it passes under ground. 
In the rainy season it becomes a stream of consider- 
able magnitude. Lieut. Lynch, April 17th, found 
it "a small stream trickling down a deep and wide 
torrent-bed. The water was sweet, but the stones 
upon the bare, exposed bank were coated with salt. 
There was another bed, then dry, showing that in 
times of freshet there are two outlets to this tribu- 

niB TEERITOEY OP GAD. 

The territory of this tribe was sepai-ated from that 
of Eeuben on the south by the Jabbokj on tho 
north it extended to the Sea of Galilee, from which it 
siems to hive run obliquely toward the south-east to 
Ammrn, on the great desert. It comprised the fer- 
tile giazmg country and woodland of Bashan and 
Gilead, and extended, south-east, quite down to 
Kabbah ammon, oi Philadelphia. Josh. xiii. 24-29. 

THE HALF TKJBE Or UANASSEH. 

The ti,uit'>iy of this tribe comprised the country 
east of the Waters of Merom and the Sea of Galilee, 
from the borders of Gad in the line of Edrei and 
Salah to Mount Hermon; an extensive and fertile 
tract of country, now overspread with an infinite 
multitude of ruins, which attest the ancient gran- 
deur and the number of its cities. In summer it is 
at present overrun with immense herds and flocks 
from the desei-t, which resort to these elevated pMns 
for pasturage. 



The distribution thus far was madf at fiil^il, 
where the tabernacle and ark of the covenant had 
hitherto continued. But they were now removed to 
Shiloh by divine command. Josh. 18 : 1, as a more 
central position, and more convenient for the convo- 
cations of the tribes. 

We are indebted tfl Dr. Eobinson for the recovery 
of this interesting locality. It is between Jerusa- 
lem and Shechem, fen or twelve miles south of the 
latter place, and twice this distance north of the 
former, at a short distance east of the road between 
these cities. 

The account of Dr. Robinson's discovery may best 
[B.C.1546— ie0=1006.] 
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be ^vea in his own words : — "We came at 7 o'clock 
to the ruins of Seilnn, surrounded by Mils, but 
looking oat through the small valley which we ha<3 
traversed toward the plain on the south. Ilardly 
five minutes before rcacliing the proper site is an an- 
cient tower, or perhaps a small chapel, about twenty- 
eight feet stjuare inside, with walla four feet thick. 
Within are three prostrate columns with Corinthian 
capitals, lying separate. The stone which forma 
the upper part of the doorway is ornamented on the 
outside with sculptured work, an amphora between 
two chaplets. Along the outer wall a defence oi 
buttress of sloping masonry has been built up, obvi- 
ously at a later period. The Arabs call this ruin 
the Mosque of Seilnn. As we came up, t 
■ startled owls flew off ia dismay." 

Through the narrow valley toward the east, which 
breaks through a ridge, and is at first shut in by 
perpeadiculai- walls of rock, and then follows a more 
open tract, our traveller was conducted to the Foun- 
tain of Shiloh. 

"The water is escelleat; and issaes from the 
rocks first into a sort of artificial well, eight or ten 
feet deep, and thence into a reservoir lower down. 
Maay flocks and herds were waiting round about. 
In the sides of the narrow valleys are many exca- 
vated tombs, now much broken away; near the foun- 
tain are also several tombs, and one in an isolated 

" Here then was Shiloh, where the tabernacle was 
Bet up after the country had been subdued before 
the Israelites ; and where the last and general divi- 
sion of the laud was made among the tribes. Josh, 
xviii. 1—10. The ark and tabernacle long continued 
here — from the days of Joshua, during the minis- 
try of all the Judges, until the close of Eli's Hie ; 
and here Samuel was dedicated to God, and his 
childhood spent in the sauctuaiy. 1 Sam. chap, i.-iv. 

" In honour of the presence of the ark there was 
' a feast of the Lord in Shiloh yearly,' during which 
' the daughters of Shiloh came out to dance in 
dances ;' and it was on such an occasion that they 
were seized and carried off by the remaining Benji 
mites as wives, Judg. sxi. 19-23 

"The scene of these dances may not impiol tbly 
have been somewhere ai-ound the fountain above de 
scribed. From Shiloh the ark wis at length re- 
moved to the army of Israel, and being captured 
by the Philistines, returned no moie to its former 
place. 1 Sam. chap, iv.— vi. 

" Shiloh hencefoi-tb, though somptimes the resi 

deuce of prophets, as of Ahijah, eelebiated in the 

history of Jeroboam, 1 Kings xi 2*5, sii 15, sn 2 

sej., is nevertheless spoken of as foisaken m\ lc 

[A. M. 2556-1-460=8006,] 
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" It is mentioned in Scripture during tbo exile, 
but not afterward ; and Jerome speaks of it in his 
day as so utterly in ruins, that the foundations of an 
altar oould scarcely bo pointed out. Jor xli. 6." 



THE STJItVEY. 

For some time after the erection of the tabernacle 
at Shiloh the tribes appear to have suspended their 
efforts for the conquest of the country. This indo- 
lent inactivity was severely rebuked by Joshiia : 
" How long are ye slack te go to possess the land 
which the Lord God of your fathers giveth you?" 

It would seem that an unequal distribution had 
been made to Judah and Ephraiin, and a survey of 
iiie whole country was necessary in order justly to 
allot to the remaining tribes their portion. Three 
from each of the seven tribes were deputed for this 
service. Seven months were occupied in this topo- 
graphical survey, the fii'st of which wo have any 
knowledge. 

FINAL DISTRIBUTION, 

On the basis of this survey the distribution of the 
land was readjusted, and the temtories of the several 
tribes assigned. Josh, xviii., xix. 

Territory of Benjamin. It appears that the 
ten-itory of Benjamin was taken from Judah and 
Ephraim, so that Benjamin was located between these 
two tribes, the line between Benjamin and Judah 
ranning from the outlet of the Jordan to En-rogel, 
and westward through the valley of Hinnom, south 
of Jerusalem, to the tribe of Dan. Between Benja- 
min and Ephraim the boundary east and west ran 
above Bethel and Ai, including in this territory 
these cities, with Jericho, Jerusalem, and Gibeon 
with her dependenoies. The territory was small, 
and much of it barren fuid incapable of cultivation. 
Jericho, Jerusalem, Ilamah,Gibeah,Gibeon,and Be- 
thel were the most notable places in Benjamin. 
Josh xviii 11-28. 

Territory op Simeon, The portion if this 
tube WIS taken from the south west of Judah, on 
the plain bordering upon the Phibstines It ion 
'asted rather of certain cities and theu dependencies 
than of any continuous lerritra^ Johh sis 1—10 
The coast of the Mediterranean and the country of 
the Philistines continued to he reckoned as the pos- 
session of Judah. Judg. i. 18. 

Territory of Dan. The possessions of Dan, 

te thcie of Simeon, consisted of certain cities 

within the original territory of Judah, north of 

[B.C. 1546— i50=l 096.] 
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Simeon and the land of tte PhUiatines. On the 
coast of tho sea tte territory of Dan estendcd above 
Joppa some diatance, and included a portion of 
tlie plain of Sharon, Dan was, therefore, between 
Ephraim and Judah on the west, bordering on the 
Mediterranean, as was Benjamin on the east, bor- 
dering on the Jordan. Josh. sis. 40-48. 

TEEtaiTOBY OF Epheaih. This tribe extended 
from tie Jordan to the Meditorranean, north of 
Dan, Shiloh, Shechem, Samaria, and the valley of 
SSiaron were inekded in Ephraim. Josh. xvi. 1-3. 
The territory of this tribe in extent and impoifanco 
was second only to that of Jadah. Josh. xvi. 

Tekkitory of Manasseh. The half of thi;> 
ti'ibo, west of Jordan, extended north of Ephraim to 
the plain ofEadraelon and Mount Carmel. Josh.STii. 

TBEBiToay OF IsSACHAR. This tribe was situ- 
ated north of Ephraim, and extended on the Jordan 
nearly to the Sea of Grennesaret, and westward to 
Manasseh, It extended to the confines of Monnt 
Tabor, and inclnded the mountains of Hormon and 
Gilboa, together with the prineipal part of the plain 
of Esdraelon and Mount Oarmel — the most fertile 
and delightful section of all Palestine. Bndor, Jez- 
reel, Taanach, and Megiddo belonged to laaaehar. 
Josh. six. 17-24. Tabor, in the 22d verse, is the 
same as Ohisloih-tabor in the 12th, a Leyitioal city 
in Zebnlon. 

The Territoet op Zebtjlon was north of Issa- 
ohar, west of the Jordan and a considerable part of the 
Sea of Galilee, and east of the southem portion of 
Aaher. Tiberias, Magdala, Capernaum, Cana, and 
Nazareth are localities in Zebiibn of great interest, 
which will come into notice in the life of our Sa- 
viour. Joah. sis. 10-1 T. 

The Territory op Naphtai,! was north of Ze- 
bubn, west of the Sea of Tiberias, the Jordan, and 
the "Waters of Merom, to the entering in of Haniath, 
and Hermon, or Lebanon, and ea^t of Asher. Ha^- 
zor, Ijon, Ahsl-beth-maaehah, and Kedcsh of tho Old 
Testament, with Caesarea Philippi, the two Beth- 
saidas, and Ohorazin of the New, belonged to Naph- 
tali. Josh. six. 32-40. 

The Territory of Ashes was west of Waphtali, 
and estended from the Bay of Acre, or Accho, just 
north of Oarmel, northward along the coast of Tyre 
and Zidon, to the utmost limits of the territory of the 
tribes. Josh. six. 24^-32. Sehob, Josh. six. 28, is 
distinct from Nnm. siii. 22. Dr. Kobinson supposes 
this ffl be identical with the locality of the castle of 
Huuin, west of Dan, above the plain of Huleh, 

THE LEVITICAL CITIES. 

The sons of Joseph, Ephraim and Manaasob, each 
[A. M, 2556+450:=300S.] 



became a tribe. The twelve were complete without 
the tribe of Levi, who constituted the 
This tribe, therefore, received no spe- 
cific territory; but, to the several families of the 
tiibe certain cities, with their suburbs, were assigned, 
to the number of forty-eight. The Kohathites, de- 
scendants from Aaron, who were the priests intrnsfed 
with the care of the temple and the duties of tlie 
temple-service, received their allotment in the ori- 
^nal territory of the tribe of Judah, near the sa<:red 
city and the temple of the Lord, 

CITIES OP EEPITGE. 

Six of the Levitical cities, three on either side of 
the Jordan, were appointed as citiea of refuge fi;om 
the avenger of blood. These were situated at conve- 
nient distances from each other, on a line running 
from north to south, through the centra! portions of 
the territories east and west of the Jordan. 

Moses had made provi^on for the establishment 
of sis cities, as places of refuge, to which one who 
had accidentally caused the death of another might 
flee, as an asylnm from the avenger of blood. It 
was a merciful provision to protect the innocent 
against the hasty and unjust consequences of tho es- 
tablished rights of blood-revenge, and to encourage a 
mild, forgiving spirit. The laws on this subject, as 
given in the references, sufficiently illustrate the na- 
ture of this pemdiar right of revenge, and the be- 
nevolent provision of these cities of refute Ex xsi 
13; Num. 9 'i D t 41-4i! 1 1 

Jo'ih. xs. 7-9 

In order t gi th f mt 11 p bl ad n 
tage, the ra b 1 te th t th sa h Inm w e- 

quired torahth dthtldtth f 

refuge oonv t by 1 th m dm 

every obstr t th t n gl t h -t th f t f th 
fugitive, ori h pd NhUkw If 
no river w 11 w d w) ] th w n t 

bridge; and t yt-nthw pt t^ 
with panel p t th ght d ect d 

bearing the words, Refuge, Eejagi,, to guide the un- 
happy man in his flight. 

On the west side of the Jordan the three cities of 
refuge were Hebron, Shechem, and Kedesh of Naph- 
tali, already described. 

On the east of Jordan the three cities were Golan, 
Eamoth-Gilead, and Bezer. Golan was situated in 
Manasseh, in the province of Gaulonitis, on the high 
and fertile table-lands east and south-east from the 
Sea of Tiberias, and bounded on the south by Ba- 
shan. The site of the city has not been identified. 
The Jewish rabbins say that it was opposite Kedesh, 
[B. C. 1546-450=1096.] 
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as Ramotli- Gilead is to. Shechem ; tLat Bezer was in 
the wildemesa east of the Bead Sea, over against 
Hetron, and that the cities of refuge, on either side 
of Joi'dan, were situated lilte yine-atocks in parallel 
rows, opposite to each other. 

DEATH OF JOSnUA. B. C. 1516. 

After the disti-ihution of the land and the dis- 
missal of the tribes beyond Jordan, Joshua apj 
to have reUred to Lis own inheritance at Timnath- 
serah, in the mountains of Ephraim, and to have 
passed there the remainder of his dajs in qiiietne^. 
After the lapse of some twenty years, and just be- 
fore his death, lie summoned two convocations of the 
people ; one at Shiloh, where he delivered to them 
his parting charge, Josh, xxiii. ; and another at She- 
ohem, where the blessing and the curse had formerly 
been announced to the tribes standing on Ebal and 
Gerizim, 

On this occasion he caused the covenant hy which 
the Lord had become their sovereign. Dent, ssvii. ; 
Josh. viii. 30-35, s5iT.28j comp. Gen. sii. 6, to be 
solemnly acknowledged and renewed; and caused 
a record of it to be made in the Book of the Law. 
He also erected a pillar, as a standing memorial of 
it, under an oat near the place of this solemn trans- 
action. It had been consecrated by the prayers of 
Abraham, and by sacred associations had become a 
sanctuary to them. 

Soon after these solemn rites and charges to the 
people, this venerable patriarch and leader of Israel 
died, 1516 b. O., aged 110, and was buried on the 
border of his inheritance, in Timnath-serah,or heres. 

Mr. Smith, the American missionary, has with 
great probability identified the burial-place of Joshua 
with Tibneh, on the ancient Roman road from Jeru- 
salem to Csesarea, about twenty miles north-west 
from the former place. On the north side of the 
hill on which the town lies are ancient fepulchies, 
resembling the tombs of the kings at Jerusa'em 
Possibly these tombs, if not as ancient ia thit of 
Joshua, may indicate the site of Ins sepuhhie " on 
the north side of the hill Gaash." Josh xxiv 30 



EXTERMINATION OS THE CANAAMTFS 

In answer to the objections that have boon fre- 
quently urged to the forcible occupation of Canaan, 
and the extermination of the inhabitants by the 
Israelites, the reply of Jahn and otters is, that they 
acted by diiect authority of Jehovah, the King of 
nations. These tribes had wearied the long-suffer- 
ing of God by their sms Their iniquity was now 
fuilj and tho day of vengeance had fully come. 
[A M 2556-|-450=S()06.] 



Then" extermination was 
plishment of the Divine purpose in making the de- 
scendants of Abraham the depositaries of His word, 
and preserving among them a pure religion. 

They were to be wholly dispossessed of the land ; 
but they were at liberty to emigrate to otter lands, 
and many of tiem are said to have colonized on the 
northern coast of Africa. Many ages after these 
events there are said to have been found two pillars 
in a town in Numidia, on which were insciibed, in 
Phffiniciaa characters, these words: "We are of 
those who fled from the arms of Joshua, the robber, 
the son of Naue." 

IDOLATRIES OF THE ISRAELITES. 

The children rf Iirael sorn ceised then exteinn 
nafing waifire with the Cimnniti.'' and trnffntcl 
themselves with making them vassals They even 
pioceeded to contract mai-mges with them, and thus 
ai>read a -^nare for their own feet m which they 
were soon entangled They sank into idolatry, and 
into the shooLmg licentiousness and debaucheries 
with which (he idolatry of Canaan wis characterized 

Of these idolatiies we have a remarkable instince 
in the ease of Micah anl the Dimtes Judg x\ii ~ 
xviii. This story, though jlaced at the end of the 
book as a kind of supplement, beljngs to a veiy 
early period in the histoiy of the Judges A paity 
of this ti'ibe from Zoiah ind E'.htaol, en the phms 
of Judah, west of Jerusalem, di=sdti&fied with fheir 
inheritance, go foi'th to estiblish a colony m the 
northern frontiers of the land On their way through 
the mountains of Ephriim, they steal from Micih, 
at Kirjath-jearim, his idohtious image's, and esta^ 
blish his idolatry in Laj'h, the city of their c n 
quest, to which they give the mme of Dan 

This WdS situated a few miles north of the Watera 
of Meirm, the modem El Holeh, and ntir the foun- 
tam Tell el-Kady, aheady dtscribed as one of. the 
held witers of Jordan. 

The idolatry which was introduced prepared the 
place to become, several hundred years later, the 
chibf seat of Jeroboam's worship of tie golden oalf. 
1 King^ xii 29. It was overrun by the Syrians in 
their invasion, 1 Kings xv. 20 ; 2 Chron. svi. 4, and 
is celebrated as the northern limit of Palestine, in 
the common expression, " from Dan to Beersheba." 

The mustering of the hosts of Israel to avenge the 
horrible atrocity at Gibeah, was at Mizpeh, Judg. 
xs., about four miles north-west from Jerusalem. 
Gibeah occupied a conical hill, at an equal distance 
north-east of this city, six miles north from Jerusa- 
lem. These data are sufficient to direct us to the 
[B.C.15i0.-45O:=lO9a.] 
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eoene of that dreaJiul cavuiige \iy wLich the tribe of 
Benjamin ws£ almost oxterminatecl. 

Eimmon, to wtich the remnant fied, is a high, 
chalkjj nalted peak, about fifteen miles nortli bj east 
from Jcmsalom, and oast bj north from Eoibel. 

THE OFFICE OF THE JUDfiES. 

TMs was very peculiar. They wore not kings; 
for Jehovah was the invisible king of the Jews, 
whose decrees and instructions were given by the 
tJrim and Thummim. Neither were the judges 
heads of the triboB, but peraons who, by their vir- 
tues, exercised a presiding influence, more or less 
extensive, over the people, hke an Indian sachem or 
an Arab sheikh. They were not exclusively mili- 
tary men, bat mlers, headmen, to whom' the com- 
mand of armies fell as supreme executive ofRcers. 
The office was held for life, but was not hereditary. 
They wore no badges of ofEce, and had no salaiy. 
Noble, magnanimous men, they felt that what they 
did for their country was above all reward. They 
were not merely conquerora, but reformers to cor- 
rect the vices and the idolatry of the people, and the 
instruments of Divine Providence to preserve the 
Hebrew commonwealth and save the true religion 
from utter extinction. 

During the period of the Judges, the tribes were 
for 111 years, more or less, extensively under the 
oppression of foreign enemies; but the whole coun- 
try was seldom subject at the same time to one op- 
pressor. Their own tribunals of justice were never 
entirely subverted, nor waa the sacred tabernacle 
either entirely deserted or polluted by pagan rites. 
Their condition perfectly corresponded to the sanc- 
tioas of their law, and they experienced its blessings 
or its curses in strict conformity to their obedience 



The reformation under the Judges generally was 
of no longer duration than the life of tho dcKverer. 
As soon as that generation was extinct, idolatry 
again crept in by common consent, and soon became 
predominant. Then followed subjection and op- 
oression under the yoke of a neighbouring people, 
till a second reformation prepared them for a new 
deliverance. 

" As the Ilebrews in the course of time became 
continually more obstinate in their idolatry, so each 
subsequent oppression of tho nation was always 
greater and more severo than the preceding. So 
dlf&cnlt was it, as mankind were then situated, to 
preserve on earth a knowledge of the true God, 
though so repeatedly and so expressly revealed, and 
ia 30 high a degree made evident to the senses." 
[A M. 2556+450=3006.] 



The conquests mentioned in the fii-st chapter of 
Judges were antecedent to the death of Joshua. 
The situation of Eezek is unknown. Josephus 
locates it north-east from Shechcm, near Bcth-shean, 
but the conquests of Judah and Simeon, in the 
same connection, were in the extreme south of Pa^ 
lestine, with the exception of Jerusalem. Judg. 
An English traveller mentions a locality bearing 
this name, two miles west of Eesur, north-west of 
Hebron, 

Zepbath, Jndg. i. 17, already noticed, was one of 
the " uttermost cities of Judah towai'd the coast of 
Edom southward," where the repentant Israelitas 
were repulsed, with severe loss, in their rash at- 
tempt to go up and possess the land, after having 
been sentenced to die in the wilderness for their 
impatient unbelief. 

The towns in Manasseh, Ephraim, Zebulon, Ashcr, 
and Naphtali, in which these tribes suffered the 
Cauaanifes still to dwell, have either been already 
mentioned, or ai'e unknown. 

Tho situation of Bochim, where the angel re- 
buked the people for their remissness, Judg. ii., ia 
wholly conjectural. It was probably near Gilgal. 



The first servitude of the Israelites, b. 0. 1486, 
about thirty years after the death of Joshua, w 
eight years' continuance, under a king of Jle 
tamia, the native country of Abraham. Othniel, 
their deliverer, and son of Kenaz, the brother of 
Caleb, was from Debir, Judg. iii. 1-11, in the south- 
western part of Judea, 

Their nest conquerors, n. c. 1438, eighteen years, 
came from beyond Jordan and the country east of 
tho Dead Sea. They seem to have contented them- 
selves with the conquest of " the City of Palm-ti 
B. c. 1438. 

Nothing is known of Seirath, the dweUing-place 
of Ehud. He was of the tribe of Benjamin. Judg. 
iii. ll^SO. 

The third servitude occurred e. 0. 1340, twenty 
years, after a pause of eighty years under Ehud and 
Shamgar. Jabin of Hazor, on tho northern fron- 
tiers of the land, was the conqueror. Joshua, 200 
years before, had subdued the city and prince of 
the same name, whoso descendant in turn became 
the conqueror. The dwelling-place of Deborah, as 
defined ia Jndg.iv.5, was a few miles north-cast, and 
Kedeshof Naphtali, already described, the residence 
of Barak, was eighty miles north from Jerusalem. 
The scene of the battle was below Taanach : Sisera 
in his flight returned down the Kishon about 8 
[B. C. I5ie— 450=1098.] 
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miles, where, on au enonnons mound, are tlie niiua 
of Havosheth. Here, within a narrow pass, torses, 
chariots, and men, mingled in horrible confusion, 
were slain, trampled in the mire, oc thrust into the 
wintty torrent and swept away. Judg. iv,, v. 

Judg. vi., vii-j viii. The Midianites and Amalek- 
ites, with other trib^ from the desert south and east 
of tTudah, became next the scourge of the lai-aelites, 
who, during seven years of tho fifth servitude, b. o. 
1280, poured into Palestine in great numbers, and 
with their numerous herds trampled down all the 
fields, gardens, and vineyards, without distinction, 
seized the cattle, plundered men and houses, and 
rioted in the country as the Bedouin Arabs are ac- 
custemed to do at the present day when not re- 
strained by force. 

Of Ophrah, the birth-place of Gideon, the de- 
liverer, B, C. 1273, distinct &am Josh, xviii. 23; 
1 Sam. siii.l7,we only know that it was in the tribe 
of Manaaseh in Samaria, The battle of Gideon was 
in tic valley of Jezreel, between Mount Gilboa and 
Little Hermon, where Saul was afterward overthrown. 
The well of Uarod, by which Gideon was encamped, 
was probably on tlie slope of Gilboa, while the host 
of the Midianitos was beneath him in the valley, 
" like grasshoppers for maltitude, and their camels 
as the sand of the sea for multitude." Judg. vi. 1, 
12. From the field of battle the routed army fled 
down the valley of Jezreel to Beth-shean, where 
they crossed the Jordan and directed their flight 
eastward across the country toward Bozrah. The 
ruins of Suocoth are still identified near tho river on 
the east ade, below Beth-shean. Near this place 
the eastings for the vessels of Solomon's temple 
were made. 1 Kings vii. 46. Penuel, or Peniel, 
where Jacob wrestled with the angel of the covenant. 
Gen. sssii. 24 seq., is placed by Kiepert on tho river 
Jabbok, cast of Succoth. Karkor is not again 
mentioned in Sacred Scripture. Tho rock Oreb, 
Judg. vii. 25, Bitter identifies with Kerak, Kir of 
Moab. 

Nobah, near which place Zebah and Zalmunna 
were surprised and fled, is still distinguished by 
vast Roman ruins at Kannat, Kenath, thirty miles 
east of tlie Sea of Galilee, and twenty or twenty-five 
miles north from Bozrah in the Hauron. The land 
now had rest forty years. 

Tho usurpation of Abimeleoh for three years 
follows the administration of Gideon. Judg. iz. 
Millo, verse 6, is doubtless a fortress, the strong- 
hold mentioned in verses 46-49. Arumah, verse 41, 
must have been near Shechem, possibly tho same as 
Bumah. 2 Kings xKiii. 36. Thebcz, where Abime- 
lech met his death, is recognised in Tubas, thirteen 
[A. M. 2558-1-^30=8006.] 



miles north-cast fiom Shcthem, on thL iiiy ti 



Shamir, the residence of Tjla, tho siith judge, 
who, after Abimelech, b 1230, judgpd Isiael 
twenty-three yeara, is asiumed by Schwaitz, the 
Jewish rabbi, to have been Sanur, recently m ruiui, 
but now again a strong fortress on a round, rocky 
hill of considerable elevation, five or six miles north 
from Sebaste, the ancient Samaria. The Sacred 
Scriptures only aftrm that Shamir was in the terri- 
tory of Issachar, in the mountains of Ephraim. 
Judg. X. 1, 2. 

Jair, the successor of Tola, b. C. 1207, and seventh 
judge, was from the half tribe of Manasseh beyond 
Jordan. Tho Havoth Jair, thirty cities of Jair, 
were in the northern part of Gilead, south and east 
of the Sea of Tiberias. These are distinct from the 
sixty cities of an earlier Jair. Deut. iii. 4, 14; Josh. 
xiii.30; 1 Kings iv. 13; Num. xxsii. 41. These 
were in Bashan, farther north and east. Kamar, 
the burial-place of Jair, was, according to Ensebius, 
in the pl^n of Eadraelon, north of Megiddo. 

The fifth servitude, b. 0. 1185, eighteen years, 
Judg. X. 6, was effected by a coalition of the Philis- 
tines and Ammonites. 

The Maonifes of Judg. x. 12, are from Maon, de- 
scribed by Burokhardt, a few miles east of Edom, on 
the (Treat caravan route to Mecca. Comp. 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 24, 25. 

Jephthah, the next deliverer, and eighth judge, 
Judg. xi., was called from the land of Tob, 1167 
B. 0., which, according to Schwarta, was one of the 
cities of the Decapolis, on the south-east shore of the 
Sea of Tiberias. The northern Aroer, near Bab- 
bath-Ammon, was the scene of his conflict with the 
Ammonites. 

Minnith was probably the modern Mesejah, font 
miles north-east from Heshbon, where many arches 
and piDara, vast cisterns, deep wells, and countless 
ruins, indicate the site of a city once powerful, in 
this region, then populous though now deserted. 
From Aroer the Ammonites were driven back to 
Minnith in their retreat toward their own country. 
Mizpeh, to which Jephthah returned, Judg. xi. 84, is 
understood by Hitler to have been south of Hermon 
and east of the Waters of Merom. 

Bethlehem, six miles south-west from Jerusalem, 
the dwelling-place of Ibzan, 1161 B. 0., the residence 
of Boaz and Ruth, and the scene of the delightful 
pastoral respecting them, became in subsequent his- 
tory for ever memorable as the birth-place of David, 
and the scene of the incarnation of the Saviour of 
the world. Ibzan was the ninth judge, seven yeara. 

Ajalon in Zebulon, the burial-plaee of Elon, the 
[B. ai646-4SO=lO06.] 
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tenth judge, b. 0. 1154, diatiaet from that over 
whieli Joshaa commanded the mooa to stand still, 
is now unknown. 

Of Pii-athon, in the land of Ephraim, the dwell- 
ing-place of Ahdon, the eleventh judge, 1144 b. C, 
nothing is known. 

Eli at this time is high-priest, b. c. 1157, forty 

years. The history of the first pai't of the book of 

Samuel thus overlies that of the latter part of Judges. 

The sixth and last servitude, B. c. 1136, was of 

forty years' continuance, under the Philistines. 

Samson, 1136 b. O. This remarkable pei-sonage, 
equally distingaished for his great bodily strength, 
his moral infirmities, and his tragical end, was born 
at Zorah, in the ti-ibe of Dan, It is still recogaised, 
situated upon a high hill, on the western line of the 
mountains of Judah, twelve or fourteen miles west 
of Jei-nsalem. It overlooks, on the south, the fine 
deep valley of Bethshemesh, that comes out of the 
mountains, and commands a wide prospect of the 
great plain beyond, on the south and west. Judg. xiii. 
Timnath, the scene of the next chapter, lay in 
full view on the plain below, three or fonr miles 
south of west from Zorah. Judg. siv. 

Askelon was on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
nearly midway between Gaza and Ashdod, and thir- 
ty-seven miles west-south-west from Jerusalem, and 
twenty south-west from Timnath. It was the birth- 
place of Herod the Great, who adorned it with foun- 
tains, baths, and colonnades. It is particularly con- 
spicuous in the history of the Crusades, at which 
period its harbour was closed, and the place re- 
duced to ruins. 

Eev. Mr. Smith, who visited it in 1827, describes 
it as one of the most mournful scenes of utter deso- 
lation he had ever beheld. Thick, massive walls, 
flanked with towers built on the top of a ridge of 
rock that encircles the town and terminates at each 
end in the soa, attest the strength and former gran- 
deur of the place. 

Etam, the stronghold to which Samson i-etired, 
Judg. S.Y. 3, is supposed by some to have been in the 
vicinity of a town of the same name, a mile or two 
south of Bethlehem, which was ornamented by Solo- 
mon, and fortified by Rehoboam. 1 Chron. iv. 3, 32 ; 
2 Chron. xi. 6. Others suggest that it may have 
been the Frank Mountain east of Bethlehem. 

Lehi, Judg. xv. 9, 14, 19, sis miles north of 
Eeer-Sheba, was a stronghold once strongly fortified, I 
■ [A. M. 2558+460z=30(IS.] 



We next find Samson fearlessly lodging in Gaza, 
the principal city of the Philistines, and bearing 
away the gates of the city by an effort of more 
than mortal power ; and then agwn in the valley of 
Sorek, near Zorah, thirty-five miles north-east, a 
victim to the blandishments of Delilah. Judg. xvi. 

This valley, according to Von Raumer, has its 
outlet at Aatclon, where it discharges a small stream 
of water. Somewhere in the neighbourhood of this 
city then, in just judgment for his folly, he is shorn 
of his strength, and led captive and blind to Gaza, 
to grind in the prison-house of his enemies ; where, 
bowing himself down in the greatness of his return- 
ing strength, when led out for the diversion of the 
people assembled at a great festival of their god 
Dagon, he tore away the solid foiindations of their 
temple, and perished, with multitudes of his insult- 
iog foes, beneath its ruins. Present population, 
16,000 or 18,000- 

Gaza, 250 miles N.E. from Cairo, and 50 miles 
S.W. from Jerusalem, on the high road to Egypt, has 
ever been an important post. Anciently it was de- 
fended by a wall sixty feet in height. It required 
all the energies and resources of Alexander the 
Great to reduce it, which he accomplished after a 
siege of five months. 

Tho last five chapters of Joshua are an appendix 
to this book, and relate to events which oceuiTed 
early after the death of Joshua. They have accord- 
ingly been considered in their chronological order. 

BOOK OF BOTH, 

This dehghlful pastoral belongs to the ppnod of 
the Judges, peihaps to tho times of Jephthah The 
husband of Naomi, during a famine, removes from 
Bethlehem to the land of Moab, lying south east of 
the Dead Sea After a few yeais, N lomi returns in 
deep poverty and affliction to her kindred at Bethle- 
hem, having buried in that foreign country her hus- 
band and her two sons. 

Eufh, the wife of one of the sons, returns with her 
aged mother-in-law, saying, "Whither thou goest 
I will go; and where thou lodgest I will lodge; 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God niy 
God." Soon after their return to Bethlehem, Euth 
is married to Boaz, a rich relative of her deceased 
husband. By this marriage this Moabitish woman 
becomes the ancestor of David, and of David's greater 
Son, our Lord and Saviour. 

[B.C. 1543—450=1096.] 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE INTERMEDIATE PEEIOD; FROM SAMUEL TO DAVID AS KING, 40 TEAES. 

A. M. 3006 + 40 = 304G. b. o. 1096 — 40 = 1056. 

The liistory of Samuel and of BaTicI, the Last of 
the judges and tho firat of tie kings, is insepai-ahly 
conneoted. During tlio rale of the last three juilges, 
Eli, a weak and ineftcieat but pious old man, has 
been high-priest contemporary with Samson, a short 
time previous to whose death Eli died, 1117 b. c. 
Samuel is supposed by chronologists to have b«en 
twenty years of age at the death of Eli and the re- 
turn of the ai-k from the captivity of the Philis- 
tines, which oocuvred six mouths after the death of 
Eli, and iibout the time of Samson's death. 



KAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM. 

Samuel, the renowued prophet aiid Judge of Isricl, 
was born at this place, in the mountains of Ephraim, 
but the locality itself has been the subject of moie 
conjecture and discussion perhaps than any other m 
the history of the judges and kings of Israeh An 
cient writers identified it with Arimathoa, Eamlch, 
near Jaffa, I>r. Eobinson, with whom Kitter also 
agrees, makes it identical with Sobah, a high conical 
hill, commanding a wide prospect, foui' or five miles 
west from Jerusalem. Geaenius locates it near the 
Prank Mountain, six miles south by cast from Jeru- 
salem; others still farther south, toward Hebron; 
others again in the mountains of Ephraim, north of 
Jerusalem; and Schwartz, the Jewish rabbi, confi- 
dently places it near Sanur, north-west of Sebaste, 
ancient Samaria, and forty miles north-north-west 
from Jerusalem. Among these conflicting opinions, 
■ the views of Dr. Robinson seem most worthy of con- 



The position of Aphek, where the ark of the cove 
nant was taken by the Philistines, is involved ir 
almost equal uncertainty. Robinson anl G s niu. 
make it identical with Aphek, near fh m unt n 
of (jlilboa, in the plain of Eadraelon, wh S ul w 
afterward slain. Winer and others lo t t at i 
great distance from this, aud make it a f n i 
Judah. 

8 [A. M. 80064-40:^3046.] 



The captive ark is first found at Ashdod, 1 Saro, 
V. 1-9, a city of the Philistines, midway between 
Joppa and Gaza, and about twenty miles from either 
city, baying Ekron on the north, ten miles distant, 
and Askeion at an equal distauoe on the south. Its 
lums, consisting of broken arches and fragments of 
miible columns, are found on a grassy hill near the 
Mediterranean A few inhabitants still linger about 
its ruinh It IS on the groat route from the Eu- 
phiates to Iho Nilo, and became a military post of 
gitit impoitauce m the wars between the Assyrians 
and Egvptians It was, with several Philistine 
cities, dismantled by Uzziah, B. o. 810. It was cap- 
tnicd by the king of Assyria in the days of Ismh, 
Isa sx 1, B c 71S, and afterward sustMned a siege 
by Poammetiehus!, king of Egypt, of twenty-nine 
years, which is the long^t siege on record. It was 
frequently the subject of prophetic denunciation, 
Jer. XXV. 20; Amos i. 8, iii. 9 ; Zeph. ii. 4; Zech. 
ix. 6 ; and was afterward destroyed by the Maccabees, 
B.C. 163. 1 Mac. v. 68, X. 71-78, xi.4. Philip was 
carried by the Spirit here, after baptizing the Ethi- 
opian eunuch. Acts viii. 40. It subsisted many 
years aftei'ward aa a miserable village. 

From Ashdod we trace the ark to Gath, fifteen 
miles south-east, and then again to Ekron, one of 
the royal cities, Josh. xiii. 3, ten miles north-north- 
east from Ashdod. This was on the borders of Ju- 
dah, and a part of their territory. Josh. sv. 11, 46, 
47. Admonished by tho calamities of Ashdod and 
Gath, Ekron, fearing to retain the ark, returns it to 
the Israelites, . after a captivity of seven months. 
1 Sam. v., vi. Baa!-zebub, tho god of flies, was the 
god of Ekron. Prophecies against Ekron : Jer.ssv. 
20 ; Amos i. 8 ; Zeph. ii. 4 ; Zech. ix. 7. It is now 

sm U v'llag b 'It of unburnt bricks aijd mud. 

B th h m I wh ch first received the ark from 
th Ihlistn 1 Sara. vi. 9, 20, is near ten miles 

uth t f m Ek 'on, and somewhat more than 

th uth w t f m Jerusalem. The judicial death 

f th usand n th s occasion, its supply of stores 

[B. C. 1096—40=1053.] 
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for Sii'omon'a table, 1 Kings iv. 9, the capture of 
Aniaziah by Joash, 2 Kings xiv. 11, 12, 2 Chron. 
XXV. 21, and its capture by tie Philistines from 
Ahaz, 2 Chron. sxviii. 18, are the principal incidents 
connected with the history of Bethshemesh. Many 
foundations and ancient walls of liewn stone, ovci- 
spreading a low swell of ground just west of the 
modem village, mark the place and indicate the 
fallen greatness of this ancient town. 

KmJATH-JEABIM. 

To Dr. Robinson belongs the honour of reeover- 

ly other towns, "the long-lost city, 

Kiijath-jearim," to which the ask was conveyed 

Bethshemesh. This city he finds at Kuryet- 

l-'Enab, sis or seven miles north-west from Jeruaa- 

ten ttorth-cast from Bethshemesh. 

Tke town is built on terraces upon the side of a hill. 

!t was one of the dependencies of Gibeon, Josh. is. 

25, 26, on the border of Benjamin. Here 

from Dan encamped. Judg. xviii, 12. 

e birth-place of Urijah the prophet. 

Jer.sxvi. 20. But this locality is chiefly iaterest- 

ng as the resting-place of the ark, which, for rea- 

ions which do not appear, returned no more to the 

ibcmacle at SLiloh. Here chiefly it was kept for 

v nty years, until removed to Jerusalem by David, 

)49 BO 2 Sam vi Forty three years after which 

lemove it was deposited in its final resting place, 

the holy of holies in Sol m ns t mplc Hen. 

shrouded in the awful efiulgence of the £licLinali 

:he ghiy of which filled the most holy jlace in 

ken of thi, D vine preiLEci, it continued four bun 

dred ind fifty jeu unt 1 the temple wus destr yed 

538 b C 



The twenty years specified in 1 Sam. vii. 2, marks 
a season of dreadful declension in Israel, during 
which time there was neither prophet nor judge in 
the land. The ark, the tabernacle, the solemn as- 
semblies, and the worship of God, together with the 
administration of justice, were neglected, and the 
people wholly given over to the idols of Baalim and 
Ashtaroth. 

At the end of this period Samuel reappears, the 
people return unto the Lord, and in a great convo- 
cation at Mizpeh acknowledge and inaugurate Samuel 
as judge and seer in Israel. Mizpeh is identified by 
Dr. Robinson as a lofty height, now known as Neby 
Samuil, about two miles north-east from Kirjath- 
jearim, and new twice that distance north-west 
&om Jerusalem. It is 500 foot above the level of 
[AM. 3008-1-40=3046.] 
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the adjacent plains, overlooking all the mountains 
round about Jerusalem, and commanding a vast 
prospect from the Mediterranean and the great plain 
of the coast to the Dead Sea, and the mountains of 
Moab beyond. Here, on this watch-tower, the peo- 
ple often assembled, Judg. xs. 1, xsi. 1; here Ss^- 
muel offered sacrifice and judged the people, 1 Sam. 
vii. 5-16 ; here Saul was chosen king by lot, 1 Sam. 
X. 17; and here Gedaliab, the Chaldean governor, 
resided and was assasdnated. 2 Kings xsv. 22, 23 ; 
Jer, xL, sli. 

This Mizpeh of Samuel is to be carefully dis- 
tinguished irom others of the same name. There 
was a Mizpeh in Judah, Josh. xv. 38 ; another in 
Moab, probably the same as Kir-Moab, 1 Sam. xxii. 
3 ; anotter in Gilead, the same as Eamoth-Mizpeh, 
Judg. xi. 29; Josh. xiii. 26; and yet a second in 
Gilead, north of the foregoing, where Jacob and 
Laban had their final iuterview, Gen. xsxi. 49; 
Judg. X. 17; Jer. xl. 6, 8; and another still, near 
Mount Hermon, east of the Waters of Merom. Josh. 
xi.3,8. 

The scene of the overthrow of the Philistines by the 
tempest ii-om heaven, the place where Samuol erected 
Lis Ebeneaer, Shen, and Bethcar, found in the same 
connection, all are alike unknown. 1 Sam. vii. 10-12. 

The circuit of Saul, 1 Sam. is., which brin^ Saul 
first into connection with Samuel, together with Sha- 
lisha Shahm, Zu| h and Zelnah, are involved in the 
same mexphcabk difficulties as the site of Eama- 
thiim Z I him 



Etzck, \\h ro, with incredible expedition, Saul 
muateiei the hosts of Israel for the relief of Jabesh- 
Gdcad, IS supposed to have been near SojthopoHs or 
Bethahean, on the west of the Jordan, and over 
against Jabesh-Gilead. It was probably the resi- 
deaoe of Adonibezek. Judg, i. 6. This success was 
soon followed by the impiety, disobedience, and re- 
jection of Saul at Gilgal. 1 Sam. xiii,, xv. 



Jabesh-Gilead was fifteen or twenty miles below 
the outlet of the Sea of Tiberias, and a few miles 
cast of the Jordan. In a valley bearing this name 
Dr. Eobinson has recently discovered the site of this 
town. It has already been mentioned. Judg. xxi, 
6-14. In grateful remembrance of their deliverance 
by Saul, the men of this city went by night to Beth- 
shean and brought his rcmwns, and those of his son, 
and caused them to be respectfully interred. 1 Sam. 
xsxi.8-13; 2 Sam. xxi. 12-14 ; comp. 2 Sam. il 4, 7. 
Filled with admiration at the energy displayed in 
fB. 0.1036— 40=1 05e,] 
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this expeditiott against the Ammonites for the relief 
of Jahesh-Gilead, all la-ael assembled at Gilgal and 
inaugurated Sanl, previously anointed and elected, 
OS king. 1 Sara. si. 15. B. 0. 1070 — 63. 



1 Sam. xiii. About nine miles north hj east 
from Jerasalcm, and about half this distance south- 
east from BetliaYen, Betiel, verse 5, lies Micbmasli, 
partly in ruins. Some two miles south, on the way 
to Jerusalem, is seen Geha, not Gibeah still inhabited. 
Between these places, from east to west, runs a deep 
valley, the Pass of Miohmaah, verse 23 ; Isa. i. 29. 
At Michmash and Gribeah, on either dde of tliis 
■ pass, were stationed two divisions of Saul's lifeguard, 
verse 2, Jonathan commences hostilities at Geba, 
i. e. Gibeab, by breaking down a mdlitar^ ptUar or 
monument of the Philistines at this place, not by 
smiting a garrison here. Incensed at this indignity, 
the Philistines encamp in great numbers at Mioh- 
mash, while Saul withdraws to Gilgal, twelve or 
fifteen miles south-east, verse 7. After his sacri- 
legious sacrifice, which separates him from, the throne 
of Israel, Saul advances with his terrified forces to 
Gibeah, verses 8-15, the two armies being separated 
only by the Pass of Michmash. Ophrah, toward 
which one hand of the spoilers go, is six miles north 
by east from Michmash. Sherar must he tie dis- 
trict beyond. Bethhoron is west from Michmash. 
Zeboim, distinct from the petty kingdom near So- 
dom, in the vale of Siddim, Gen. x. 19, siv. 2, 8, 
appears to have been in a valley east of Michmash. 
Comp. Neh. xi. 34. 

18am. xiv. In the doop valley between Cebab 
and Michmash, are two remarkable hill'i, one on 
each side of the valley, standing out fiom the pn, 
cipitous walls, of a conical or sugar-loaf form, with 
steep rocky sides. These must be Bozez vad Seneh, 
the seat of Jonathan's bold adventure, which re 
suited in the flight of the Philistines towird Aiilon, 
west by south from Michmash, in the course of 
which retreat many tbottsands of them were slain, 
verses 1-46. 

Encouraged by his signal auceess in the defeat of 
the Philistines, San! now begins to extend bis con- 
quests over enemies more remote. He wages war 
with Zohah, a Syrian province north of Damascus, 
extending from Hamath to the Euphrates, whose 
king was again subdued by David, 2 Sam. viii. 3 ; 
X.6; and yet again by Solomon. 2Cbron. viii. 3. 

Ammon and Moab, east of the Dead Sea, were 

also drawn into conflict with Saul. !Ncxt he directed 

his forces against the Amalekites, in the desert 

[A. M. 3006+40=8046.] 



south of Palestine, those ancient, marauding, heredi- 
tary enemies of the Hebrews, who had been pre- 
destined to destiuction. Ex, xviii. 14; Deut, xxv. 19. 
Instead of utterly exterminating these, he retains 
the beat of the cattle for booty, and after erecting a 
vain monument of Ms victory at Carmel, brings 
back Agag, their king, as a prisoner to Gilgal, with 
the best of the sheep. For this neglect of the 
Divine command, the irrevocable decree of exclu-. 
sion from the kingdom was again pronounced against 
him by Samuel. 1 Sam. xv, 23. 



BETHLEHEM. 

1 Sam. svi. The anointing of David to be the 
future king of Israel brings into notice Bethlehem, 
ever memorable as the birthplace of the roya! 
Psalmist, but infinitely more sacred as the scene of 
the nativity of David's Eoyal Son, the Lord, our Sa- 
viour and Redeemer. 

Bethlehem is six miles from Jerusalem, a littie 
west of south, and east of the road f« Hebron, on an 
oblong ridge, 2538 Paris feet above the Mediterra- 
nean, and about 60 feet higher than Jerusalem. It 
was called Bethlehem-Judah, to distinguish it from 
another Bethlehem in Zebnlon. Josh. xis. 15; Jadg. 
xii, 10. It is also called Epbrata, the fruitful, and 
its inhabitants Ephrathitea. Gen. xlviii. 7 ; Mio. v. 
2. It was the scene of the book of Ruth, the birth- 
place of David, and of his celebrated nephews, Joab, 
Abishai, and Asabel, and was fortified by Eeho- 
boara. 2 Chron. xi. 6. 

Itetldehem baa been visited by many travellers, 
ind bten cftin described We have selected the fol 
bwmg description from the tiivils of Dr Olm — 

"The first appearmce of Bethlehem la \eiy stnlv 
jng, in whitever direction it is approiehed It is 
built upon a ridge of tou'iiderable elevatiin, which 
h-\i a lapid di,^i,ent to the north and east The 
width of the tjun la very inconsiderable, m some 
pUi,ei hirdly exieeding that of a single street 
From the gate at the western extremity to the con 
vent which occnpiea the eastern, the distance may 
be half a mile. The first part of the way, tke street 
descends rapidly; farther on, and especially near 
the convent, it becomes tolerably level. 

"The houses are solidly, though roughly bwilt of 
the limestone of which tbis whole region is composed; 
but a large part of them ai-e in a very dilapidated 
state, and uninhabited. A number are without a 
roof; of others, the walls are in a ruinous condition. 
The streets are narrow, and, though paved, are 
almost impassable for a horse. 

" The inbabitanta are all Christians, tie Moham- 
[B, C, 1096-40=1056 ] 
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luedans Livia^ liecn cspcllcd and then houses I roken 
do\ n by Ibiihini Pa ha, during tlio m urrcition of 
lb34. I could not T<ceitam what is the piobible 
ptpulation, though, from the extent of the town 
and the numhei of h ublS, it mi^ht emtim fiom 
two to thiee thousmd people, yet I hive seen 
them estimaf^il at not moie thitn thiee ot foui 
hundied This k ceitimly mui,h below the leal 
number 

"The enYiions of Bethlehem aie beantiful, but 
they cannot be laad to be well cultivated Theie is, 
indeed, no good tillage m this conntiy, though the 
best is perhaps about this ancient town. The soil 
is fertile, but it is enoumbsred with rocks, and the 
hills and valleys are covered to a considerable dis- 
tance with figs, oliveB, pomegranates, and vine- 

Since Dr. Olin's viat to this city a very interesting 
and floniiahing Christian settlement has been made 
near Bethlehem, for agricultural purposes, in con- 
nection with Christian missions. The object of this 
industrial association k to develop the capabilities 
of the soil, to give practical esemplification of the 
arta of hasbandry, and of the culture of suitable 
crops, vegetables, and fruits — adopted as a means of 
restoring to this desolate eoT.inti7 tJie blessings of 
civilized life, and of the Christian religion, 

"The deep valley on the northera ^de of the 
town, which is overlooked by the road leading to 
Jerusalem, presents a scene of beauty and lusmiance 
nnrivalled, so far as I have yet seen, in Palestine. 
The hill-sides by which it is bounded ai-e terraced 
with great labour and care, and covei-ed with fine 
fruit trees. This dehcious spot may perhaps be 
taken as a specimen of the general appearance of the 
hill-countiy in the prosperous days of the Jewish 
state, and of what it might onee more become under 
the fostering care of a good government, and of an 
industrious, civilized populatiou." 

Below the heighta of Bethlehem, in different di 
rections, are 3mall,fruitful valleys, in some of which 
Ruth followed the reapers of her kin.sman Boia 
To the shepherds also, as they watched their flocLs 
by night, the glory of the Lord shone round nbout 
them, while the angel of God brought them " good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all peoph 
and the multitude of the heavenly host confirmed 
the joyful tidings by that choi-us of the skies, "Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will 
to men." Such high and holy associations cluster 
around the city of David, where Christ the Lord was 
horn, which we will not disturb by 
she childish stories of legendary superstition. 
[A. M. 3006-1-40=8046.] 
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Shochoh, the scene of the reneontre of David, the 
youthful warrior of Israel, with Goliath, tbe Philis- 
tine giant, was fiiteen miles south-west from Bethle- 
hem, and five south of Bethshemesh, and a short 
distance south of the scene of Samson's exploits with 
the Phihstines.l Sam.Xvii. This is situated on an emi- 
nence over against a corresponding one on the north, 
wheie travellera locate Azet ih The vdley of El ih, 
ot the terebmth-free, lay between thtm In this 
same valley Dr. Eobinaon found an immense tere- 
binth-tree, " spreading its boughs faj and wide like 
a noble oat — under the shade ot such a tiee Abra- 
ham might well have pitched his tent at Mamie " 

Chap, sviii.— SI. The advancement of David to 
be armour-bearer to Saul, and then a minstrel to 
soothe him with music in his fits of morbid melan- 
choly and jealousy; the repeated expeditions oi 
David against the Philistines ; his marriage with the 
king's daughter, aud the affection of Jonathan for 
him; bis visit to Samuel; his residence at Nmoth, 
the school of the prophets, near Kamah; and hia de- 
parture ii'om the court of Saul — all these eventful 
incidents in the life of David occupied appai-eatly 
the space of only a few months. 



Oh^p. sxi., ";sii Nob, where David ate of tlie 
shewbroad, and ■fthere, by the treachery of Doeg the 
Edomite, the piiests of the Loid were slain, must 
have been just noith of the Mount of Olives, as is 
indicated by the approach of the Asbjrian, who, on 
these heights beyond the valley of Jehoahaphat, 
stands and " shakes his hand against the mount of 
the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem." Isa. 
X. 32. 

From Nob we trace the fugitive twenty miles 
west-south-west across the country to Gath, in the 
borders of the Philistines, where, under the disguise 
of madness, he continues some months unknown. 

Chap. ssi. Thence he flees to Adullam, supposed 
to be a few miles S. E. from Bethlehem, 6 east of 
the Pools of Solomon, and some fifteen miles east by 
north from Gath. Thence he transfers himself and 
bis father's iiunily to Moab; and again, by the ad- 
monition of the prophet Gad, returns to the unknowi 
forest of Hareth, in Judah. Chap. xxii. 5. 

Chap, xxiii. Next he engages in a successful ex- 
pedition for the deliverance of Keilah from the 
Philistines. This was a walled town, now tost, a 
few miles south and east from Gath, in Judah. 
[B. 0.1096—40=1066.] 
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The treacherous ingrafitucle of the men of Keilali 
compels him to seek his safety in concealment, which 
he finds in the wilderness of 2iph, four miles south- 
east from Hehron. Hachilai and Jeshimon, xsiii, 
19, hy the limitations of the narrative, must be re- 
ferred to the same neighbourhood, hut their situa- 
tion is unknown. The treachery of the Ziphites com- 
pels him to retire still farther south to Maon, the ruins 
of which Dr. fiobinson found on a conical hill, sevea 
or eight miles south-east by south from Hebron, 

Next, a&es: the return of Saul from the pursuit of 
him, he takes hia position in the strongholds of Eu- 
gedi, on the western clifls of the Bead Sea, fiiteen 
miles or more north-east from Maon, and midway be- 
tween the extremities of the Bead Sea. This was for 
Some time tlie head-quarters of Lieut. Lynch in his 
late survey of this sea. The cliffs at this plaoe over- 
hang the sea to the height of 1500 feet, the summit 
of which commands a fine view of the vast, deep 
chasm of the sea, shut in on hoth sides by lofty, pre- 
cipitous mountains. From the sides of these cliffs 
flows a copious fountain of sweet water. In some 
cave within this desert David cuts off the skirt of 
Saul's rohe. Chap. xxiv. 

From this position he soon retires to the wilder- 
ness of Paran, on the borders of the great desert, 
south of Judah and south-west of the souftern ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea. Next follows the incident 
with Nabal, the churl of Oarmel, between Maon and 
Ziph, sis mUes south by east from Hehron. Dr. 
Robinson found Oarmel occupying a beautiful grass- 
plat, ia a secluded valley surrounded by hills. A 
vast reservoir, an ancient castle, and many founda- 
tions and broken walls, with the ruins of a church 
at a little distance, indicate at once the fonmer im- 
portauce and present desolation of Oarmel. No pen 
has recorded the date or the means of its overthrow. 
Chap. xsv. 

We are deeply Indebted to Dr. Eobinson for the 
recovery of these localities, the scene of David's 
wanderings and trials, while frequently betrayed by 
ti-eaoheroua foes, and hunted, like a partridge on the 
mountains, by the frenzied and relentless king to 
whose throne Heaven had appointed him. The reader 
will readily aympathiae with the traveller in the 
emotions with which he explored and brought to 
light these long-lost localities of Scripture history. 

" We were here in the midst of scenes memorable 
of old for the adventures of David, during his wan- 
derings in order to escape from the jealousy of 
8aul; and we did not fail to peruse here, and with 
the deepest interest, the chapters of Scripture which 
record the history of those wanderings and adven- 
tures. 1 Sam. xsiii. 13 se^. ; xxiv., xxv., xxvi. Ziph 
9 [A.M.3006-f-40^30iS.] 



and Moan gave their names to the desert on the east, 
as did also Engedi ; and twice did the inhabitants of 
Ziph attempt to betray the youthful outlaw to the ven- 
geance of his persecutor. 1 Sam. sxiii. 19, ssvi. 1. 

"At that time David and his men appeal' to have 
been very much in the condition of similar outlaws 
at the present day; for 'every one that was in dis- 
tress, and every one that was in debt, and eveiy one 
that was discontented gathei-ed themselves unlo him ; 



and h be m pt. tl 


nd there were 


with him b t f h drelm 


1 Sam. T.xii.. 2. 


They 1 L d th 1 t ic 


tmg with the 


herlm d h ih d, f \ b 1 


d others, and 


doin^ tlmgodffi pblly 


eturn for in- 


form d ppl bt d h 


ugh them. 1 



Sam. XXV. 7, 14-10. 

" Hence, when Nabal held his annual sheep-shear- 
ing in Oarmel, David felt himself entitled to share 
in the festival; and sent a messenger recounting his 
own services, and asking for a present ; ' Wherefore 
let the young men find favoiii' in thine eyes j for we 
come in a good day : give, I pray thee, whatsoever 
Cometh to thine hand, unto thy servants and to thy 
son David.' 1 Sam. xxv. 8, 9. 

" Id all these particulars we were deeply struck 
with the truth and strength of the biblical descrip- 
tions of manners and customs, almost idenUoally the 
same as they exist at the present day. On such a 
festive occasion, near a town or village, even in our 
own time, an Arab sheikh of the neighbouring de- 
sert would hardly iail to put in a word, either in 
person or by message; and his message, both in 
form and substance, would he only the transcript of 
that of David." 

Chap. ssvi. xxvii. Having again spared the life 
of Saul at HachOah, David returns across the coun- 
try to Acbish of Gath, where, a year and a half or 
two years before, he had played the madman ; and 
settles by the grant of Achish in Ziklag, one of his 
dependencies apparently in that vicinity, ■which has 
not been recovered. From this place he goes on an 
expedition against several tribes that inhabited the 
desert south of the Philistines, xxvii. 8, and again 
against other tribes on the south of Judah, who 
seem to have been confederates of his people Israel, 
xxvii. 10-12. 

DEATH OP SAUL. E. C. 1056. MOtTNTAINS OP 
GIICOA AND UEitMON. 

Chap, xsviii.-xxxi. The Philistines again renew 
hostUities with Israel on the plain of Esdraelon, at 
tie base of the mountains of Gilboa. These rise 
out of the eastern portion of the plain, fifty miles 
north by east from Jerusalem They' attain to only 
[B. C. 1(106-40—1056.] 
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the heiglii of 1800 feet, and extend some distance, 
south-east, toward the Jordan. Thi-ec miles north of 
them is the parallel chain of Little Hermon. These 
two heights mark the position of the two annies; 
Saul and his men oa the westera height of Gtlboa, 
the Pliilistines on those of Hermon. Endor is beyond 
Hermon, on the northern slope. Saul, in distress, 
abandoned of God, passes by night aoross the valley 
and over Hermon, beyond llie camp of the Philis- 
tines, t« consult the sorceress at Endor, xxviii. 7—25. 
Aphek, another station of the Philistines, ia said by 
Jerome and Eusebius to have been near to Endor. 

Either a deep well below Jezreel, on the north of 
Gilboa, noticed by Wilson, or a natural fountain far- 
ther east, mentioned by Robinson, was doubtless the 
fountain by which the Israelites pitched their camp. 
The scone of the fatal battle where " the men o£ 
Isr.iel fled from before the Philistines, and fell down 
slain on Mount Gilboa," was the valley between 
Hermon and Gilboa. xxxi. Here, upon the " high 
places" of Gilboa, where, more than 200 years be- 
fore, Gideon had routed the host of Midian, Saul and 
Jonathan, the beauty of Israel, were slain. " The 
battle went sore against Saul;" and, "wounded by 
the archers," so that he could not escape, he fell upon 
his own sword, a guilty suicide, rather than fall into 
the hands of the enemy. The chronology of this pe- 
riod is confused, but according to our ehronologist this 
unhappy and wicked prince could not have reigned 
more than fourteen, nor less than seven years. 



David had accompanied the Philistines on this 
expedition, but, before the battle, had returned by 
reason of the distrust of the Philistines. Chap. ssis. 
In his absence, a marauding party of Amalekites, in 
revenge for his victory over the Geshurites,Gezerites 
and Amalekites, 1 Sam. sxvii. 8-9, have come up 
from the desert, smitten and burnt Ziklag, and car- 
ried away captive his wives. David immediately 
pursues after them, surprises them at the brook 
Besov, below Gaza, and nearly exterminates the 
tribe, of whom little more is heard in history. 

THE ELDEES OF JTJDAH. 1 SAM. XXX, 26-31. 

To the elders of (he cities in the south of Judah 
who had shown kindness to him as an outlaw, David 
now sends presents in return from the spoils of the 
Amalekites. xss. 27-31. Instead of Bethel, The- 
nius i-cads Bethaur, the name of an ancient fortress 
of great strength, five miles north-north-wesi fi'om 
Hebron, the ruins of which are still extensive, in 
connection with a fountain and an ancient tower. 
South Eamoth was undoubtedly south of Hebron, 
on the borders of the desert of Jattir. Aroer and 
Eshtemoa were in the same direction, nearly in a 
line south from Hebron. Raehal, Siphmoth, Chora- 
shan, and Athach are quite unknown. Hormah, of 
which irequent mention has been made, is located by 
geographers in the neighbourhood of Kadesh-Bamea. 



CHAPTER Vn-. 

THE PERIOD OE THE MOSAROHY: EROM DAVID TO THE lAUYLONISE CAPTIVITY, 450 YBAES. 

A. M. 3046 + 450 = 3496. b. o. 1056 — 450 = 606. 



THE CIVIL WAR. 

AiTTEE the death of Saul, David Is acknowledged 
as king of Judah, and establishes himself at Hebron. 
The other tribes adhere to the house of Saul, and 
Ishbosheth his son is by Abner proclaimed king at 
Mahanaim, beyond Jordan. Thus a civil war be- 
gins between these two rival claimants for the throne, 
conducted bj Abner, the cousin of Saul, and Joab, 
the nephew of David, men of renown and consum- 
mate military talents. 

Abner soon transfers his forces to Gibeon, near 

Gibeah, the seat of Saul's kingdom, where they are 

met by Joab at the head of David's men. Here the 

challenge of Abner to Joab brings defeat upon him 

[A. M. 8046-1-460=8496.] 



and his party. 2 Sam. ii. Ammah, " that lietli be- 
fore Giah," near the wilderness of Gibeon, must have 
been near this city itself, 2 Sam. ii. 24, but nothing 
is known of them. The same is tnie of the district 
or pass of Bithron, through which Abner retreats to 



Laish, whence David, through the agency of Ab- 
ner, recovered his wife, Michal, the daughter of Saul, 
has already fallen under our notice as Dan, in the 
north of Palestine. 

Bahurira, to which her husband followed her 
weeping, is near Jerusalem, north east of the Mount 
of Olives, where also Sbimci cursed David in his 
ilight from Absalom. 2 Sam. iii. 16, xvi, 5. 

Beeroth, the native place of Baanah and Bechab, 
[B. C. 1056—450=006.] 
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■am. iv. 2, was eleven 
miles north of Jerusalem, and one of the depend- 
encies of Gibeon. Josh. ix. 17, xviii. 25. At the 
time of the writing of the hook of Samuel the town 
was ao more inhabited, the inhabitants having fied 
to the neighbouring city of Gittaim. The revolt of 
Abner and the assassination of l^hbosheth result, at 
the end of two years, in the termination of the civil 
war, and the inauguration of David as king over all 
the tribes. 

After a reign of seven and a half years at Hebron, 
David takes Jerusalem, 1049 B. c, from the Jebu- 
sites, and makes it the seat of his kingdom. Millo 
appears to have teen a fortress for the defence of 
Zion at the north-east, toward Mount Moriah. 



THE PHILISTINES IN 

Thrice these wakeful enemies of Israel adi mce to 
the very gates of the city, and suffer a signal defuit 
in EephMm, a broad valley lying just without the 
eity, at the south-west, and running off in a nanow 
defile through the mountcuns to the hnd of the 
Philistines. 

Baal-perazim appears to be some mount in the Ime 
of this valley, not far from Jerusalem. 2 Sam. v. ..0 , 
1 Chron. xiv. 11 ; Isa. xxviii. 21. 

GEBA. 2 SAM. v. 25. 

In their second repulse the Philistines withdrew to 
Ckha, on the northern line of Benjamin, 2 Kings 
ixiii. 8, near to <Jibeah, bnt distinct from it. It 
was rebuilt by Asa, with stones from Eamah, fiom 
which circumstance it would seem to have been neai 
this place. 2 Kings xy. 22; 2 Chron. svi. 6. We 
have thus these two towns, Geba, and Gibeab of Ben 
jamin, or Gibeab of Saul, in the immediate vicinity 
of each other. From Geba the Philistines turn m a 
southwest direction across the country to Gazer, on 
the north of their land. Comp. 1 Kings, is. 15, 16 



Chap, vi, Baalab, from which the ark of the 
covenant was removed to Jerusalem, is only another 
name of Kirjath-jearim, 1 Chron. xiii. 6, where it 
d sisty-eight years. 



i VICTORIES. 



Chap.viii., 1 Chron. xviii. David now estentis his 

conquests over the surrounding nations; first over 

[A.M.3016-|-45(>=8496.] 



the Philistines, &om whom he takes Rletheg-Ammah, 
ihe hridle-ljit of ike metropolis, — i. e. the metropolis 
which in 1 Chron. xviii. 1 is Gath, — then Moab and 
Bdom, east and south of the Dead Sea, and extends 
his conquests quite to the eastern arm of the Bed 
Sea. Damascus, Ilamath, and Zobah, on the north, 
as far as the Euphrates, are also subdued imder his 



David, in bis military expedition to Northern Syria, 
greatly enriched himself with various treasures, which 
he dedicated to the Lord, and "gat him a name 
when he returned from smiting of the Syrians in tho 
vallei/ of salt, being eighteen thousand men." 2 Sam. 
viii 13 We aie indebted to Mr. Thompson for a 
lively and graphic description of this remarkable 
locality, which hitherto has been but little known, 
and sold m visited by European travellers. 

It la some distance above Hamath, and twenty- 
four miles south-east of Aleppo, The inorostations 
whi h are gathired here are carried to a neighbour- 
ing vilhge, wheie they are sorted, dried, winnowed, 
an! sold to all ports of the country. 

" This vale of salt is the most extraordinary place 
that I have yet visited Theie w s the shore, a 
shoit distance in adv nee of us as diitmctly mirked 
a^ that of the ocein but what was my "surprise not 
f fin! one drop of watei — nothing but a boundless 
extrnsion of m&rusted salt' 

' A vast expmse of glissy salt, glowing m the 
burning sun of August — an oppie=flive sadlenng 
(7 WK I bii(,htness I have niely felt su h a sad 
neo^ it heart as when steeped d->mchMi n tl s flood 
ofgbry The veiy atmosphere tremble! and s m- 
iiE?ci, an! quivered as if it were molten siver 
The excess of brightness was teirille a 1 the totil 
silence and utter al senoe of any minife tat ns of 
life wpie Of pr ssive It is a vale of ulte d th 
polished and burnished mto intoleralle an! hiiiid 
splenlour It is fom days rile :n cnurafeience. 

In wmtLr this whole legi n is actually a lake, 
with its maigin as -wcuiately difiaed at nny other, 
Vut by August the w^ter has nil eviporated, and a 
crust f white Loarse-gi \me 1 suit has 1 een deposited ' 
ovei the entue surface I nowhere saw thn crust 
thi ktr than half an inch The qm ctity however, 
depenls upon the am unt cf rain during the winter, 
and it IS said, sometimes, and m certain pWes, to be 
several inches in thickness." 

On the south-eastern margin of this vale, our tra- 
veller was informed that very extensive mins are 
found, which bear the name of Zobah or Zebah. 
Tliis place he supposes marks the site of Hadadezer'a 
[B.C. 1056— 150=600.] 
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capital, which David took aad (lestroyed. Fr 
this region fo the Euphrates it is " without inha- 
bitant." 

Lo-dehar, from whence Daniel called to his court 
Mephibosheth, the only surviving son of Jonathan, 
was in Gilead, heyond Jordan, not far from Maha- 
naim. 2 Sam. is.; svii. 27. 

SYRIAN CONFEDERACY. 

Ohap. s. But little is known of the Syrian states 
wliioh wej'O drawn into this grand confederacy witli 
HaanE against David. Zobah was north and east 
of Damascus; Bethrehob south-west, around the 
western base of Mount Hemion. Maacah and Isli- 
tob are located on the maps south of Hermon and 
east of the Waters of Merom. The confederacy em- 
braced fie provinces north and north-east of Pales- 
tine to the Euphrates. The first defeat of the con- 
federate army was at Medeba, 1 Ohron. xix. 7, 
already described, seven miles south of Heshbon. 
Helam, the scene of the second defeat under David 
in person, is supposed to have been near the Eu- 
phrates, beyond the desert, north-east of Damascus. 

Ohap. xi., xiii., xiv. Kabbah of Amraoa, the 
scene of the tragical death of the noble and unsus- 
pecting Uriah, has been already mentioned. 

Baal-hazor, near Ephrium, where Amnon was as- 
sa^nated by Absalom, appears to have been fifteen 
or twenty miles north-east from Jerusalem. 

Geshur, to which Absalom fled, was in the days 
of Joshim a powerful tribe, extending from Baahan, 
east of the sea of Galilee, to Mount Hermon. Josh, 
sii. 5.; Deut. iii. 14. 

The kingdom of Talraai is assigned, by conjecture, 
to the country of the Jordan, between Huleh and 
Tiberias. Tekoah, the residence of the wise woman 
at whose instigation Absalom was recalled, was twelve 
miles south by east from Jerusalem, on an eminence 
commanding an extensive prospect, and overlooking 
ot various points the Dead Sea and the mountains 
of Moab beyond. It was fortified by Eshoboam, 
and distinguished as the birthplace of the prophet 
Amos. It also gave a name to the desert region 
lying east of it toward the Dead Sea. The ruins of 
the place cover an extent of several acres, and con- 
sist of the foundations of houses, the remains of an 
itncient tower or castle, and a Greek church. 



THE REBELLION OF ABSALOM, AETEE 1027 B. C. 

This oocuts near the thirtieth year of David's 

reign. Giloh, the birthplace of the talented and 

Lj\.M, 8018+450=3496.] 



unprincipled Ahithophel, is only known to have 
been in the hill-country of Judah. Josh. xv. 51. 

On his return, Absalom began his treasonable de- 
signs against the king his father. After four years, 
which is assumed as the true reading of 2 Sam. sv. 7, 
Absalom openly begins his rebellion at Hebron, and 
soon advances to Jerusalem. David, in the mean 
time, passes out at the eastern gate of the city, and 
crossing the brook Kidron, in the valley below, as- 
cends the Mount of Olives barefoot, aad having his 
head covered, and weeping, as he goes on bis flight 
toward Jordan. 

Just beyond this mount, at Bahurim, he meekly 
receives the re^-ilings of Shimei; and, pursuing his 
journey, crosses the Jordan, appai-ently at some 
distance beyond Jericho, and makes a stand against 
liis rebellious son at Mahaaaim, in Gilead, where 
Ishbosbeth foi-merly held his coui-t. 2 Sam. xv., 

En-rogel, where "Jonathan and AhimaaE stayed," 
svii. 17, the seat of Adonijah's conspiracy, 1 Kings 
i. 9, was in the valley of Jehosbaphat, south of the 
city, just below the junction of Hiuaom with this 
valley. It is a quadrilateral well, 125 feet in depth, 
and a fountain of living water. 

The Wood of Ephraini, where Absalom was slain, 
B. 0, 1023, 2 Sam. xviii. 6, 17, was beyond Jordan, 
near Mahanaim. 

Abel-beth-maachab, to which Joab, on the return 
of David to Jerusalem, pursued the fugitive rebels 
under Sheba, the son of Bichri, was in the extreme 
north of Palestine, north by west from lake Huleh, 
and north-west of Laish or Dan and Banias, the 
OiBsarea Philippi of the Now Testament. It was a 
walled town of importance. Eighty years afterward 
it was taken and sacked by Benhadad, king of Syria, 
1 Kings XV. 20 ; 2 Ohron. xvi. 4 ; and 200 years later, 
by Tiglath-Pileser, 2 Kings xv. 29, from Assyria. 

2 Sam. xxi. Zelah of Benjamin, where Saul and 
Jonathan were buried, vei-se 14, and Gob, the scene 
of battle with the Philistines and their giant cap- 
tains, verses 18, 19, are altogether unknown. 

These victories terminated the military expedi- 
tions of David; and his death soon followed, b. o. 
1016, after a reign of forty years. Ardent and im- 
pulsive, his passions betrayed him into grtat eiiors 
and grievous sins, which, with the deepest penitence, 
he confessed and bewailed; devoutly religious, be 
zealously promoted the piety of the people, biave, 
valiant, and magnanimous; prudent in war, mighty 
in battle, he was the "light of Israel," and both the 
admii-ation and the ten-or of his enemies Ho 
united in himaolf an extraordinary combimtion of 
[E. C. 1056-^50=606.] 
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the talents of tlie sfatesman, the wsimor and the 
poet, in wHoh all history, wheticr profane oi otitd, 
offers no superior. 

ACCESSION OP SOLOMON TO THE THRONE, 1017 B C 

At the age of eighteen or twenty thia yiuthfu! 
monsirch inherited the empire of his fathei, ixtenJ 
iug from the Euphrates to theMediteiTanean, oi,isin 
1 Kings iv. 24, fi'om Tiphsah, a city on the Euphrates, 
to Azaah or Gf-aza, and from the mountains of Leba- 
non to Egypt and the Ailanitio Gulf; and compris- 
ing a population of more than 5,000,000. At peace 
with all the nations of the earth, he opened an es- 
tendve commerce with foreign countries, and made 
his metropolis the scat of the refinements and arts 
of civilized bfe He a^lorned it with palaces, and 
with his famous temple, the most gorgeous that was 
ever consecrateJ to the worship of God. But Lis 
various apphmi-pfl of luxuiy and effeminacy ex- 
hausted the lesouiees of his people; his foreign al- 
liances also introduced idolatry, degeneracy, and cor- 
ruption, which sadly tarnished the splendour of his 
reign, so that in old age he became ss iugloriously 
distinguished for his effeminacy and folly as in youth 
he had been renowned for bis wisdom. 

JLRUsALEM 

This holy city, <i<i icnowucd in the histuiy of the 
Jewish nation and of the woild, so celebrated in 
sacred song as beautiful for situation, an eternal 
excellency, the joy of many generations, so mourn- 
fully interesting for its sacred, solemn associations — 
this venerable city is in the midst of the central 
chain of mountains which runs north and south 
through Palestine, on the bonndaiy-Iine between the 
tribes of Benjamin and Judah, thirty-thiee miles from 
the sea, and twenty-four from the Jordan, and neaily 
the same distance north of Hebron. It occupies an 
irregular promontory in the midst of a confused sea 
of rocts, crags, and hills. Here, on her rooky 
heights, she sits dreary, silent, and solitary, amid 
suiTOuncling desolation. 

The promontoiy of the city begins at the distance 
of a mile or more north-west of the city, at the head 
of the valleys of Jehoshaphat and Gihon, which 
gradually fall away on the right and left ; and, sink- 
ing deeper as they run in a circuitous route around 
the opposite sides of the platform of the city, unite 
their deep ravines at some distance south-east of the 
oity,and five hundred feet below the level of its walls. 
Perched on this lofty promontory, the sacred city 
dwells on high, at an elevation of 2610 feet above 
9 [A,M. 30i6-l-450=3196.] 



the level of the sia, surrounded on thiee sides by 
the intrenchments of her viUejs and rocky ram- 
parts, her pli&e of defence is the munitions of rocks. 

The valley of Jehoshnphjt, on the north, runs 
n ally east fjr 'ome distance, then turns at i right 
ingle to the south, and opens a deep defile below 
the eistem walN of the oity, between it tnd the 
Mount of OliVLS The valley jf Gihrn pursues a 
smtheily course for some distinee, then sweejs in a 
bold angle around the base of Mount Zion, and falls 
by a rapid descent into a deep narrow watercourse, 
which continues in an easterly direction to its junc- 
tion with the valley of Jehoshaphat. 

The platform of the city is divided into four quar- 
ters of unequal elevation, two of which are familiar 
in s 1 h t y M nt M riah and Mount Zion. 
The 1 II y f <_ h rding to !>. Barclay, 

beg! rth w t f th D nascus Gate, and, en- 

terii th ty h t t the north-west angle 

of th T pi w th th Tyropfcon, which in its 

prog t th utb k to a deep valley, and 
divi 1 th ty nt tw ect ns, of which the east- 
ern wns I 1 by M nt Moriah, on which stood 
the t mpl Tl w t -a 1 vision was occupied by 
Moiint Zion, where was David's house and the royal 
residence of his successors. These two heights were 
united by a bridge crossing the Tyropoeon by a lofty 
arch, or rather by a series of arches it would seem, 
for the Tyropceon is here 380 feet wide, of which 
one of the bases remains to this day. The Tyro- 
pceon below the walls on the south corresponds to 
the valley of Hinnom, which name is also applied to 
the lower part of Gihon, south of the city. 

Another valley less distinct, traverses the city 
from west-south-west to east-north-east to the eastei-a 
gate of the city, forming two eminences north of 
Zion and Moriah, which bear the names of Akra and 
Beaetha : the former, on the west, includes what tra- 
dition recognises as Mount Calvary. 

Moriab, the temple mount, the south-east division 
of the city above the valley of Kidron or Jehosha.- 
phat, is 2610 feet above the level of the sea; Mount 
Zion, south-west of Moriah, rises 100 feet higher. 



CALVARY, OR GOLGOTHA. 

The limits of this work will not allow ns to enter 
into details respecting disputed localities, or slate the 
reasons aclduced in defence of opposing opinions. 
The plan of the ancient oity, as drawn by Kiepert, 
supposes the place of the holy sepulchre to have 
been without the second wail, and the possible if not 
the probable site of the crucifixion. Dr. Robinson 
contends with great earnestness and ability, that it 
[B. C. 1057—400=606.] 
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must haie b n w tl tli t w II d tli raf 
cannot desig t th pi f tt fix n 1 

cause our Lo d ff d w th nt th t y H b x u 
12. His re ng m t b I t w uld 

seem, to every unp j 1 d I wb I t d 

the sepulchr Btmywth tl d 

ability, defend tb I d h b f tb 

of ouv Savio fl t tb t f tb H Ij 

Sepulchre. Th 1 is t d w b g t 

ability in the woris of I)r.Eobinson,'Williams,Schiiltz, 
Tobier, Von Riiumer, &o. In Map I. the lines of 
the second wall are drawn to represent both theories. 



From the southern base of the wall of Mount 
Moriah, between the valleys of Jehoshaphat and 
the Tyropceon, a high tongue of land descends to the 
junction of these valleys below, at the distance of 
1550 feet, where is the fountain of Siloam. On the 
eastern side of the same mount there is a descent of 
125 feet by a steep declivity to the valley of Jehosha- 
phat. Add to this the elevation of the walls and 
the platform of the temple, the pinnacle where Jesus 
stood on the last great day of the feast is 200 feet 
or more above the valley. 

MOtJNt OF OLIVES. 

Beyond the vaJley of Jehoshaphat, east of Jeru- 
salem, the Mount of Olives rises boldly up to the 
be" ht of ''S50 f >et bove the le 1 f th ver- 

ook gryptr tb y hhgbf 150 
00 f t, mm dmg w p p over 

b m Epb n b n b h hiU- 



U 



h D 



the 



Above the bend in the valley of Gihon, south-west 
of Zion, is a large reservoir or pool, formed by a wall, 
running lite a mill-dam across the valley. TMs pool 
is 592 feet in length, 275 in width, and 42 deep. 
Some distance above, on the west side of the city, 
is another pool, of about half the dimensions of the 
former, which, except in severe drouglit, discharges 
a considerable stream of water. At one of these 
pools, Solomon was anointed king, 1 Kings i. 82—39. 

The present pool is now supplied by the drainage of 
■the ground above it, but it is supposed once to have 
been fed by a living fountain, which Hezekiah closed 
and conducted by a hidden channel into the city. 
2 Cbron. sssii. 30, sxxiii. 14; Siracb xviii. 17. Just 
rA,M,3046-|-450=Si06,] 



w th t th w t n w 11 t tb t (1 mount there 
w II wh h t 11 h pi d to the depth 

f bty f t w th all y g outh eigbty- 

tw f t Tl w te I t m th ocks, but has 

t w tb th pod th f Hezekiah or 
fth T mpl Th m d ty is dependent 

h fly tb w t f w te which is re- 

t d t b tb y 1 use for use 
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ANCIENT FOITKDATIONS. 



retains few traces of her ancient gran- 
deur, except near the base of the western wall around 
the area of the temple. This wall is composed of im- 
mense stones of different sizes, from twenty to thirty 
feet in length, and from four to six in thickness, 
which are supposed to he the romaina of the ancient 
walls of Solomon. De Sauley describes similar in- 
dications of the original structure on the eastern and 
southern base of the existing walls of the city. 
Within the walls, and beneath the platform of the 
temple, are still to be found immense cn/pH or broad 
arched avenues under gi'ound, which evidently led 
up to the temple, "whither the tribes went up, the 
tribes of the Lord, to give thanks unto the name of 
the Lord." Two of those arched ways, each 19 feet 
wide and 247 in length, opened a magnificent pass- 
age to tie temple above. These are now carefully 
walled up, but our missionary, Dr. Barclay, has en- 
joyed the rave privilege of exploring minutely these 
ancient aisles. The arches are of hewn stone, and evi- 
dently of ancient Jewish architecture, and the noblest 
thatare seen in the country. "As I walked through 
the broad aisles, in a stillness broken only by the 
sound of my footsteps, it was a thrilling thought 
that I was treading one of the avenues through 
which the tribes had passed to the temple. I seemed 
to see the throng of worshippeis anjhear their chant; 
' I was glad when they said unto me, let us go into 
the bouse of the Lurd. I will pay my vows now in 
the presence of all the people, in the court of the 
Lord's bouse, in tho midst of thcc, Jerusalem ! 
Praise ye the Lord !' " 

Of the walls, ancient and modern, of the ancient 
gates of thecity, and generally of the topography and 
history of this city, we forbear to speak. These 
would themselves requu^ a. volume quite exceeding 
the limits of this work. 

The modem city has three principal gates — tho 
Tafa or Jafla gate on the west, the Damascus gate 
on the north, and the eastern gate. The modem 
city is divided into several wards, according to the 
several religious denominations that inhabit them — 
the Jewish quarters in the TjropiKon; between 
[B,C 1056—450=606.] 
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Mounts Zioa and Moviah the Armenian. These 
wai-da are indicated with distiuctnesa in the plan of 
the city which forms the fi'ontispieco of this hoolt, 
which, with the plan of the ancient city, should be 
carefully studied in this connection. 

We have spoken of the wide and wonderful land- 
scape over which the eye ranges from the summit 
of the Mount of Olives. But the prospect, however 
interesting, is forgotten in view of other scenes nearer 
and more overpowering. 

You are standing whore stood tho 
Saviour aa he beheld the devoted city and wept over 
it. Below you is the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
there " ttethsemane," so suggestive of sad and sooth- 
ing meditation ; there the Saviour of men knelt and 
.prayed and wept; and there, in the mysterious, awfiil 
hour of his ahandonment and his agony, he was he- 
trayed into wicked hands to he crucified and slain. 
Ahove and beyond the valley of Jehoshaphat and 
Gethsemane, there lies in fall view before you tho 
sacred city — Zion, city of our God. There stood hia 
temple; there, in the most holy place, rested the 
token of his presence, overshadowing the mercy-seat. 
There is Mount Zion, beautiful for situation. "On 
its summit, at some hundred paces Irom Jcnisalem," 
says Lamartine, "stands a mosque, and a group of 
Turkish edifices, not unlike a European hamlet, 
crowned with its church and steeple. This is Zion 1 
the palace, the tomb of David ! the seat of his inspi- 
ration and of his joys, of his life and his repose ! A 
spot doubly sacred to me, who have so often felt my 
heart touched, and my thoughts rapt by the sweet 
singer of Israel ! the fii-st poet of sentiment ! the 
king of lyrics ! Never have human fibres vibrated 
to hannouies so deep, so penetrating, so solemn. 
Never has the imagination of poet been set so high, 
never has its espression been so true. Never has 
the soul of man expanded itself before man, and he- 
fore God, in tones and sentiments so tender, so 
sympatheljc, and so heartfelt." 

There sits the sacred city, like a bereaved and 
desolate widow, mourning over her absent and re- 
jected Lord, beautiful still, though desolate and in 

AH travellers agi-eo in tieir representations of the 
overpowering impression produced by the first view 
of the Holy City, so singular in situation, so striking 
in scenery, so sacred in hallowed associations. 

The gloomy silence and solitude of this devoted 
cityj in entire harmony with tho stern and awful 
scenery aiound, are forcibly skelehed by Laraar- 

"No noise arises from her squares and streets, no 

roads lead to her gates from tho east or from the 

[A. M, 3040-1-460=34%.] 



west, from the north or irom the south, except a 
few paths, winding among the rocks, on which yon 
meet only half-naked Arabs, some camel-drivei^ 
from Damascus, or women from Bethlehem or Jeri- 
cho, caiTying on their heads baskets of raisins from 
Engedi, or a cage of doves, to be sold on the 
morrow under the terebinthuses beyond the city 



" No one passed in or out ; no mendicant even was 
seated against her curbstones; no sentinel showed 
himself at her threshold; we saw, indeed, no living 
object, heard no living sound; we found the same 
void, the same silence at the entrance of a city con- 
taining thirty thousand souls, dui-ing the twelve 
houi-3 of the day, as we should have expected before 
the entombed gates of Pompeii or Heiculaneum." 

The Jews have t custom smguhily expressive and 
touching, and equ'dly in hirmfny with the mourn- 
fiil associations whn,h cluster iiound tte holy city. 
At the foot of the western emlosure of the temple 
mount, where the wails tower to the height of sixty 
feet, are evident indieationi that the hrge stones at 
the base are the identical remnns of the ancient 
wall of Solomrn's temple This portitn of the wall 
they denominate the " mourning wall." It is visited 
by every Israelite on each feast and festival, and on 
every Friday afternoon. Here, in confident yet 
mournful ezpeclalion of agan treading these courts 
of the Lord, which have so long been profaned by 
the foot of the Mussulman alone, the Jews reve- 
rentially how their heads and repeat their wailings 
together in a most plaintive dirge, rehearsing various 
portions of their sacred psalms and prophetic lyrics 
expressive of their confiding lament. " How long 
yet, Lord! Lord our God, how long!" 
(App. TL) 

EBft of thj sons, amid tbj foes forlorn, 

Motiri), Midon-ed qaeeo I forgotten Zion, mourn 1 

Is thia thy pliwo, sad city, this thy throne. 

Where the wild desert rears its craggy alone; 

Where snns nnbleat their angry luatre fling. 

And wayvpom pilgrims Beak tha aoanty spring? 

Where now thy pomp which kings wilh envy viewed,' 

Where now thy might, which all those kings subdned? 

No mnrtial myriads mnatar in thy gate; 

No suppliant nations in thy temples wait; 

Ho prophet bards thy gUtlflring courts among 

Woke tho fnll lyre and swell the tide of song. 

But lawless Porea and meagre Want are tlicro. 

And tie quieti-dartjng eye of restleas Pear ; 

■While oold Oblivion, mid the ruins laid, 

Polds tis dark wing beneath the ivy shade. Keeeb. 

TYKE. 

This renowned city, in the age of Solomon, hiid 

been founded as long as our Kastcrn cities, Boston or 

New York, have been. It had become the great 

[B.C.1056-.4eO=60G.] 
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commercial city of antiquity, alike distinguished foi- 
its vast commerce, its various maniifiicturea, its skill 
in the arts, and its immense wealth. Her mer- 
chantmen were princes in wealth and power, who 
hai3 heaped up silver as the dust, and fine gold as 
the mire of the streets. The elder Hiram had as- 
sisted David to huild his palace hy sending him 
cedar-trees, carpenters, and masons. The temple of 
Solomon owed its carious workmanship and magnifi- 
cence to materials, artisans, and eshaustle^ wealth 
drawn from the same soui-ce. 1 Kings v., vi., vii. 
The siiporintendcnt of the work was from Tyre, a 
genius who excelled in almost all the arts. 2 Chron. 
ii,; 1 Kings Tii. ISmq. 

About a century after Solomon, Carthage was 
built hy a colony from Tyre, a little less than 900 
years hefore Christ. Cypnis, Utioa., and Cadiz were 
also coloniaed from the same source. Straho, indeed, 
represents her as having planted no less than 500 
cities along the shores of the Medifevranoan and the 
coasts of the Atlautic. 

The city itself was situated near the northern bne 
of Galilee, 100 miles or more north-west fiom Ttiu 
salem, and thirty fi-ora the Sea of Galilee It wa*) 
huilt along the coast, and on a small i'^Un 1 i shoit 
distance from the shoi-e. Such was the stiength of 
itfl petition, and auch its resources, that it sustained, 
720 B. 0., a siege of five years from the Assyrians 
who abandoned the effort as hopeless Near 200 
years later, it sustained a siege against thi, Bibylo 
nians for thirteen years; and still laftr by 200 
years, it maintaiued a defence against Alosander for 
seven months, who finally reduced the city by cist 
ing up a moimd against it, and running out a mole 
to connect it with the mainland. 

Much of the ori^nal island is now, according to 
the prediction against it, " a place to spread nets 
upon." The western shore is a ledge of nigged 
rocks, fifteen or twenty feet high, against which 
" the waves of the Mediterranean dash in cGa.seless 
surges." This shore is strewed, from one end to 
the other, with columns of red and gray gi-anite of 
various sizes, the only remaining monuments of the 
splendour of ancient Tyre. At the north-west point 
of the island, forty or fifty such columns are thrown 
together in one heap, beneath the waves. 

The downfall and permanent desolation of Tyre is 
one of the most remarkable exemplifications of the 
fulfilment of prophecy which the annals of the world 
exhibit. Compare in this connection, Isa. 



COMMERCE A 

The merchaudi 
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d the commerce ol 
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desciibed by Ezekiel, chap, xxvii., were connected 
with almost all the nations of the earth; from which 
she gathered wealth to perfect her beauty, and men 
to complete her armies and her navies. Under the 
similitude of a noble ship, the prophet sets forth the 
care with which the builders perfected her beauty. 

Lebanon and Hermon ( Scnir) were laid under con- 
tributions for fir-trees and cedars. Btshan ( Gilead) 
and the coasts of Cypros (iJie isles of Cldttmi) fo( 
other materials. Her sails wore of fine linen, from 
Egypt, and her purple awnings, from the Grecian 
islands, (jlut ides of ElUha.) This splendid sym- 
bolical ship of state was provided with mariaei-s 
from Zidon, Arvad, and Gebal. 

Arvad is an island near the coast from 100 to 125 
miles north of Tyre, and still containing two thou- 
sand inhabitants. It was a place of gi-eat strength 
and greater antiquity, but its long story of three or 
four thousand yeirs is iiTCCOverably lost 

"Who ein tell the history of Amd? In what 
volume IS it recorled? Isaiah, twenty fi\e bundrel 
jeaiN ago, s.4^% 'Where is the king of Hamath lud 
the king of Arphid"" And Jeremiih, i hundred 
ypars later, responds, 'Hamath is confounded, ml 
Arphad, foi thi^y have heard evil tidings , they ire 
famt heaited, thtre is sonow on the sea, jt cannot 
be quiet ' " 

Gebil is the mndfin Jebeil, on the coast peihaps 
twenty five miles north of Beirut " The most re- 
maikalle thing ^bout Jebeil is the multitude of 
granite colmnna whirh ate built into the walla ind 
cistles, choke up the imill haibour, and lie scit- 
tered over the ficld'i Bemtitul •saicophagi aie ako 
frequently dug out of the rums." 

The armies of Tyre were filled with soldiers drawn 
from the remotest countries — from Persia on the 
oast, and from Phut and Lud, distant provinces of 
Egypt, on the south. 

The Gammadima are not a people, but 
heroes, and renowned men upon her walls. 
Her merchandise was with Tarshish j 
west, and Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, on 
east, provinces in the Caucasian mountains, between 
the Caspian and Black Seas. Javan in this place, 
accoi-ding to Havemick, is some province near Tubal 
and Meshech, which, like them, was engaged with 
Tyre in the slave-ti-ade. 

Togarmah, Armenia, traded in these things. 
Dedan and the neighbouring isles also brought 
thither their merchandise. There were two persons 
of this name, both of whom gave names to different 
b-ibes. The fli-st, descended from Abraham; in 
Xor them Arabia aeai' Idumea or Edom. Geii. sxir. 
■&; Isa, xxi. 13; Jer. ssv. 23, xlis. 8; Eaok. ssv. 
[B. C. 1056-450=006.] 
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13, ssvii. 2» This tribe in mentioned below, verse 
20. But Dedau, in the passage now under con- 
sideration, traded in tbe productions of Southern 
Arabia. Harerntck and Knobcl locate them near 
the Persian Gulf, and suppose the islands of that re- 
gion to be the isles in question. Bzek. xssviii. 13. 

Minnitb, Bzek. xsTii. 17, is a city of Ammon. 
Judg. xi. 33. Ponnag is not a town, but some de- 
licacy, which was an article of ti-ade. 

Helbon, \eree 18, now bearing its ancient name, oc- 
cupies a delightful glen in a wild gorge of the moun- 
tain hfteen loilc north-west from Daiiiascns. It is 
still as famous fot its rich grapes as when it sup- 
plied the mait of Tyre with hci choicest wiae 

Aiibia and Kpdai, verse 21, are wanderm^ Bed 
awins, who rove in caravans over these regions, en 
gaged in the carrying trade of fhe dtsert 

Sheba and Baamah, verse 22, are Southern Ara- 
bia — Arabia Felix, east of the soufhern part of the 
Red Sea. 

Haran, Canneb, and Eden, veise 23, ire in Me'o 
potamia. Contp. 2 Kings six. 12 The second, pro 
bably Otesipbon, on the Euphiates, opposite Seleu 
cia. Eden, Havemick supposes, may have been the 
capital of the province of Telassar, lying bi,tween 
the Tigris and Euphrates, just ibove their junctnn 
Isa. xxxvii. 12. These cities, according to this com 
menta,tor, were the merchants of Sheba, that rich 
and remote province of Arabia. But the mercantile 
relations of Tjre were even more extensive, for 
Chilmad and Asshur, that is, all Assyria, was en- 
gaged in trade with her. 



Lebanon, that " goodly mountain," and fie cedars 
thereof, the pride of its forests, are so often mentioned 
in the history of Solomon as to deserve a passing 
uotiee. 

Tbe cedars arc about forty miles north-east from 
Beirut, nearly 7000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and 2000 below the summits of Lebanon, which stand 
around to shelter and protect them on the north, the 
east, and the south. The little dell occupied by the 
cedars is not far from 210 yards in diameter. They 
are about four hundred in number, and are from one 
foot to three, four, and five feet in diameter; several 
are from sis to ten, and one is forty feet in eircum- 
ferenee a short distance above the ground, when it 
soon sends off five immense branches, each from 
three to five feet in diameter, which shoot up almost 
perpendicularly, thus, in reality, constituting five 
trees of immense size. Many of the cedars are dual, 
a. few triple and quadruple, slightly diverging a short 
[A.M. 8046-1.450=8496.] 



distance above the ground, and formiug indepondcnt 
trunks straight and beautiful. 

No cei-tain estimate can be formed of the age of 
these trees; but, if we may rely on the circular grains 
as chronicling their ages, those of six feet in dia. 
meter may be probably some two thousand years old. 
At this rate, the giant tree mentioned above may 
have breasted the tempests of 4000 winters. It 
might have spread abroad its branches before the 
days of Abraham, and invited even Noah himself to 
recline beneath its shade. Tbe largest and oldest 
of the cedars (twelve in number) retain little sym- 
mftij 01 beiuty Their majesty is now their giett- 
est ibiim None of the woiks of man— not e\en 
those of t-vinao dud B-nlbec—so impieoi and awe 
the mind Thty aie the woik^ net of man, but of 
Ood, — "the ccd^la of Lebanon which he h=tth 
phnt(,d ' One a^ed tree, having a dcfeit m ifa 
tiunk neir the ground, has thiown out a laige, 
stion, aim to ansthei twche feet distint, which, 
peitectly uaitmg itself with this iim, snstiins 
and suppoits its venerible but infirm compa- 

Miay other i,edin> ire fuund in Jifft-rcat jaits of 
Lebanon, but no groie so extensne oi i^iowth so 
large ind venerable ad this 

COMMIS&ARIEb OP SOLOMON, 

These are not mentioned in geographical order, but 
in the order perhaps in which they famished supplies 
for Ills household. The rotation of these was — 

1st, From Mount Ephraim. 1 Kings iv, 8. 

2. Verse 9. From the tribe of Dan on the 
western slope of the mountains, and the plain along 
the borders of tbe PhOistines as far as Gaaa, in the 
vicinity of which Dr. Kobinson locates Bethhanau. 
Elon is a distant town near Timnath and Ekron. 
Josh. lix. 43. Bhaalbim was near Ajalon, Josh, 
six, 42 ; Judg. i. 35, in Dan. Maias is unknown. 

Sd. Vei«e 10. Socbo, twelve miles south from 
Hebron and Hepher, Josh. xvii. 17, in the uttermost 
cities of the children of Judah toward the coast of 
Edom southward, Josh.sv. 14, represents the south- 
east part of Judah. 

4th. Verse 11. Dor, on the coast above Joppa, 
ten miles above Csesarea, and fifteen below Mount 
Carmel, represents the plain of Sharon, 

6tli. Verse 12. The entire plain of Esdraelon, 
Abel-Meholah, is referred to the fertile banks of the 
Jordan, near Bethshcan. Zartanah was in the same 
region. IKings vii. 46; 2 Chron.iv. 17. Jokneam, 
Thenius supposes to have been situated south-west 
from Abel-Meholah, in the mountains over against 
the mouth of the river Jabbok. 

[B, C. 1056—480=608.] 
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6th. Verse 13. Eamoth-Gilead and Argob both 
direct us to the river Jabbok, beyond Jordan, on the 
parallel of Shecbcm. 

7th. Verse 14. Mahanaim represents the dis- 
trict immediately north of Argob. 

8th. Verse 15. Dii'eots iis to the country around 
the Waters of Merom. 

9th. Verso 16, Asher represents the northern 
part of Galilee. 

10th. Verse 17. Isisachar represents the coun- 
try west of the Jordan, about Bethshean, and oppo- 
site the river Jabbok. 

11th. Verse 18. Benjamin, already known to us. 

12th. Verse 19. The country east and south- 
east of the Sea of Galilee. 



In addition to his military dofonces in Palestine, 
Solomon built this remarkable city in the desert be- 
tween the Euphrates and Damascus. IKingais. 18. 
The objeot of this ereetion was to protect and control 
the immense caravan trade of the East across the 
desert. The ruins of this city cover an area of ten 
miles in circumference, and consist of vast heaps of 
indiscriminate rubbish, long ranges of colonnades, 
and thousands of prostrate pillars, with foundations 
of edifices and temples, which indicate a maguificenoe 
rivalling the grandeur of the most renowned cities of 
Greece and Rome. Most of these ruins belong In- 
deed to an age sutecciuont to that of Solomon. But 
how vast must have been the flow of wealth and 
trade from east to west, that could have reared and 
sustained for centuries such a city in the solitude of 
a desert far from any other humiin habitation ! 

EZION GEBER AhD EtATH 

The establ hm t of th e m r t mo c t es at the 
head of the \kabih to c ntrol th e mmerce ot the 
E t I th w dive s on thu g ven to the trade 

d mm f tl e n t o was ^no her of the 

gr t n t 1 t prises wh eh character zed the 
f S 1 m The b e f tl ese e t es can 

b lly b d tih d 1 ut they m at have h n near 
t g th t th L d of the eastern gulf of the Red 
fe Th d ta t yages of his merchantmen from 
th se J -t t Oph and unknown cities of the East, 
and immense importations of gold and other precious 
things so enriched the empire that silver beearao in 
Jerusalem as stones, and King Solomon exceeded all 
the kings of the earth for riches and for wisdom. 

But even Solomon, with all his wisdom, still had 

neither wisdom nor grace sufficient for such pros- 

[A. M. 8046-}-450=3496.] 



pe ty The lux y effem na y nd loLtry wh h 
tarn hel tl e splend u f hL re gn are them el -i 
the mo t cspresa ve comment y th t n be given 
u] n h 8 own melan h ly reflc t ns n the re ew 
of h s vol ituons 1 fe I looked p n ill the 
work that my h nds Lai wr ught and on the U 
hour that I had laboured to do anl behoU all 
was van ty n 1 vesal o of sp t ind tl ere was no 
p ofit under the sin! He ended ha splenbl 
career B c 971, m an inglrrious old age, and died 
but little lamented bj hi' subjects, having by exces- 
sive es ctions eshauatel the resources and energies 
of the nition 

KINGS OP JtlDAH AND ISRAEL, 978-721 B. C. 

Upon the death of Solomon, Eehoboam, the only 
son of this king of whom we have any knowledge, 
inherited, at the age of forty-one, that portion of his 
father's kingdom, the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
which had from the beginning adhered to the house 
of David and to the religion of their fathers. The 
indiscretion of this weak and wicked prince drove the 
remaining tribes into open revolt under Jeroboam, 
lKingsxii.1-20, an ambitious and idolatrous usurp- 
er, whose treasonable intentions before the death of 
Solomon had been clearly manifested, and who had 
been prophetically announced as the future king of 
these tribes, in token of the divine displeasure because 
of the idolatriea of Solomon. 1 Kings si. 26-40. 

The territory of the two tribes under Eehoboam 
comprised about one-fourth of the kingdom of Solo- 
mon, But the tribe of Levi, refusing to participate 
in the idolatry of Israel which Jeroboam Introduced 
from Israel, went over to the kingdom of Judah. 
This was also the most populous part of the country; 
so that the two kingdoms numericalhf were more 
equally divided, 

Jeroboam made Shecbcm the meti'opolis of his 
empire; and more effectually to alienate his people 
from Jerusalem, and the religious solemnities of this 
citjj where their fathers worshipped, he instituted 
the worship of the golden calves at Bethel and at 
Dan, in the two extremities of his kingdom. 1 Kings 
xii. 26-33. 

Both kingdoms were more or less addicted to 
idolatry, and in consecjuenee were finally given over 
to captivity and destruction from a foreign foe; but 
Israel was particularly distinguished for their rebel- 
lion against Jehovah. Their subsequent history re- 
presents a contest between Jehovah, who ought to 
be ackowledged as their common Lord, and those 
two rebellious kingdoms. Israel was more wedded 
to her idols, and after all mild punishmenta proved 
[B. C. 1059—450=606.] 
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fnuUeas, was, at tlie end of 257 years, delivered over 
to captivity and to utter extermination, as had been 
predicted by Moses and by later prophets. Dent, 
xsviii. 36; 1 Kings xiv. 15 ; Hoa. ix.; Amos v. 

We shall find Providence fevourable or adverse 
to the kingdom of Judah, also, according as the peo- 
ple obeyed or transgressed the law ; only here the 
royal family remiuned unchanged, in accordance with 
the promise given to David. Wo shall here meet, 
indeed, with many idolatrous and rebellious kin 
but they are always succeeded by those of bett 
views, who put a stop to idolatry, re-establish th 
theocracy In the hearts of their subjects, and by th 
lud of prophets, priests, and Levites, and of the 
vices of the temple, restore the knowledge and 
worship of God. Judah, therefore, though much 
smaller than Israel, continued her national existence 
one hundred and thirty-four years longer; but at 
last, as no durable reformation was produced, she 
experienced the same fiite as her dster kingdom, in 
fulQlment of the predictions of Moses and several 
other prophets. Dcut. xxviii. 36. 



Tirzah, the residence of Jeroboam and of his suc- 
cessors for several years, is recognised by Dr. Eobin- 
Bon in an Arab village north of Mount Ebal, at a 
short distance, surrounded by immense olive groves. 
It was proverbial for the beauty of its situation, 
Sol. Song vi. 4, before it became a royal reddenee. 

Jeroboam was from Zared or Zaretan, below Betb- 
sbcan, where Solomon had a brass foundry, 1 Kings 
vii. 46. Tip to this city the watera of the Jordan 
set back when they stood and rose up as a heap for 
the passage of the Israelites. Josh. iii. 16. 

The reign of Jeroboam continued two-and-twenty 
years; during which ho built the unknown city of 
Penuel. Twice he received a solemn denunciation 
from the Lord for his crimes, accompanied by the 
sentence of the utter extermination of his family. 
He died at the age of sixty-three years, E. o. 957, 
after having acquired an infamous notoriety in all 
time, as Jeroboam the son of Uebat, who made 
Israel to sin. 1 Kings xii., siii., xiv. 



■ DErENCED CITIES. 

Forbidden to fight against Israel, Eehoboam took 
care to fortify various towns about Judah against 
invasion. 2 Chron. xi. 5-13. Etam, mentioned in 
connection with Bethlehem and Tekoah, is supposed 
to be TJrtas, near the Pools of Solomon, some two 
miles south-west from Bethlehem, where a flourish- 
f A, M, 8046+460=3496,] 



ing Christian settlement has recently been made, to 
test the capabilities of the soil and inti'oduce the 
arts of agriculture. 

Bethzur and Shocho, tho scene of tie rencontre 
between David and Goliath, have already been no- 
ticed. Adullam is supposed to have been near Sho- 
cho. It is to be carefully distinguished from the 
cave of the same name. Gomp. G«n. xsjviii. 1 ; Josh. 
XV. 35, xii, 15; Neh.xi. 30. 

Gftth th Ph h t ne city, and Ziph, below He- 
b n th t f David in his exile, have come 

t f qu nt n ( in his history, Marosbah is 
1 t i ! y nj tui a short distance south of Eleu- 



p lis Ad 1 

1 1 



e of Dura. 



J Still an important village, 
nth-west from Hebron, bearing 



Lachjsh 



to have been seven miles 
and about the same distance 
west from Adordm, Two hundred and fifty years 
afterward it was besieged by Babshakeh. 

The position of Azekah is determined by its 
proximity to Shocho, in the history of the combat 
of David with Goliath. 1 Sam. xvii. 1. 

Zorab is known to us as the birthplace of Samson, 
on the borders of the plain west of Jerusalem ; and 
Ajaloa is that valley in which the "sun and moon 
were stayed in their course." Josh, x. 12. Zorah 
lies upon a high hill overlooking the plain of Beth- 
ehemesh. At the base of the hill is a noble fouu- 
tain, from which the inhabitants obtain their sup- 
ply of water. Dr. Kobinson, as he passed it in his 
second journey, observed twelve women toiUng up to 
the village with jars of wat«r on their heads, aa 3000 
years before the mother of Samson may have done. 

The inva^on of Shishak, king of Egypt, occurred 
in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, when 
the temple and his own palace were despoiled of 
their treasures. 1 Kings xiv. 25 ; 2 Chron. xii. 

These military defences, however, soon proved of 
little avail against Shishai, king of Egypt, who ad- 
vanced by them all in the fifth year of Beboboam'a 
reign, b. c. 973, and even took the city of Jerusa- 
lem without a battle. 2 Chron. xii. 1—13. 

Abijah became the successor of Eehoboam, 960 
B. C. Zemaraim, 2 Chron. xiii. 4, where he addressed 
bis army before his victory over Jeroboam, and Je- 
shanah, the scene of his miraculous victories, are 
wholly lost in the oblivion of ages. 2 Chron. xiii. 19. 

Asa, king of Judah, forty-one years from 958 to 
917 B. c,, successfully encountered an invading army 
of Ethiopians at Mareshah, one of the fortified cities 
of Rehoboam, near Oath, and pursued them to Gerar, 
on the borders of the desert, 2 Chron. xiv. 9-15; but 
whether these had come from Sheha, jn Southern 
[B. C. 1059—450=606,] 
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Arabia, or were now the masters of Egypt, does not 
appear. 

To divert Baasta, the STieceasor of Jeroboam, 
B. c. 956, from warlike measures against tiim at 
Bamaii, he instigated the Syrians from Damascus to 
invade lyi-ael, who took Dan, now the seat of the 
idolatry of Israel ; thence they extended fieir con- 
quest down to Oinneroth or Gennesareth, a city long 
lost, situated apparently on a. small fertile plain of the 
same name on the west side of the Sea of Gralilee, 
midway between the two extremra. From this city 
and plain the lake itself took tie name of Gen- 



IJON AND AliEL- 

Ijon, now Merj-Agun, meadow of fountains, is 
described by Mr. Thompson as "a small but ele- 
vated and very beantiful plain, sub-circular or oval, 
and so well watered as to appear quite green, even 
in September." It is situated six miles above Dan, 
and west of the road leading up to Balbec, between 
the two ranges of Lebanon. Ijon was taken by 
Tiglatb-Pileser about 200 years later. 1 Kings xvi. 
29. Abol-Bethmaacha, or Abel Maim, is also iden- 
tified under the name of Abil, in the immediate 
vicinity. They are so situated that their history is 
essentially the same. This town has fallen under 
our notice in connection with tke rebellion of Absa^ 
lom. Here Sheba posted himself after the return 
of David, and was slain. 



THE CITY OS SAMARIA. 

During tlie reign of Asa, from 958 to 917 B. C, 
several wicked kings ruled over Israel, memorable 
chiefly for their sins. 1 Kings xvi. 6-29. Omri, 
however, the last of these kings, built the renowned 
city of Samaria, 926 b. c., and made it, instead of 
Tirzah, the capital of the kingdom of Israel, 

This city now becomes distinguished in tke history 
of the kings of Israel, and of the prophets Elijah 
and Elisha, connected with the various famines of 
the laud, the unexpected plenty of Samaria, and the 
several deliverances of the city from the Syrians. 

It continued for two hundred years the seat of 
idolatry aud the subject of prophetic denunciations, 
until the carrying away of the ten ti-ibes into cap- 
tivity by Sbalmaneser. Five-hundred jeai-s after- 
ward it was taken by John Hyroanus, and razed to 
the ground, according to the words of the prophet. 
Mio. i. 5, 6. 

Where then was Samaria ? The access to it is 

through Shechem, along tbo verdant valley which 

breaks through the mountains westward, 

[A. M. 3046-^-450^3496,] 



Ebal and Gerizim. Aft«r turning a little to the 
north-west, this valley, at the distance of three or 
four miles, spreads out into a broad circular basin, 
five or sis miles in diameter, and bounded on every 
side by mountains. From tke plain of tliis beautiful 
amphitheatre of mountains, near the western side, 
rises a high bill, some 400 feet, by very steep acclivi- 
ties, ou which stood Samaria, commanding a position 
of great strength and of surpassing loveliness. 

Samaria was taken by the Assyrians b. o. 721, 
after a siege of three years, 2 Kings svii. 5, and 
the inhabitants carried into captivity. Mr, Layard 
found a tablet at Nineveh, having on it the Hebrew 
name of Samaria, the house of Omri; and on the 
same tablet the name of Hazael, whom Elijah was 
directed to anoint king of Syria. Such wonderful 
evidence do these discoveries give of the truth of the 
Scriptures. 

ELIJAH THE TISHBITE, B. 0. 915-896. 

This extraordinary prophet is abruptly introduced 
to our notice in the reign of Ahab, the wicked king of 
Israel. IKingaxvii. In the midst of a moat corrupt 
generation, he appears suddenly, of stern and awful 
sanotitj, like a messenger from heaven to rebuke the 
sins of the court and the nation, as if let down from 
that fiery chariot by which, when his mission was 
ended, he was conveyed up to heaven without tasting 
death. He is styled indeed the TislAite, but whether 
a native of Gilead or Galilee is quite uncertain. He 
announces to Ahab a drought of three years without 
rain or dew, and immediately withdraws and hides 
himself by the brook Cherith, the Wady Kelt, above 
Jericho, where he is miraculously fed, apparently 
for a year or more, until the brook dries up. Then 
he retires to Zarephath, the Sarepta of the New Testa- 
ment, Luke iv. 26, on the coast of Tyre and Zidon, 
where he is miraculously sustained through the dis- 
tressing famine that still continues. 

Sarepta is on the coast, seven mUes below Zidon 
and thirteen above Tyre. Some ruins by the beach, 
and higher up on the slope of a hiU, a mile distant, 
indicate the site of this ancient to^vn, 

ELIJAH ON MOUNT CAHMEL, E. C. 906, 

Next in order are the exciting scenes of Elijah with 
Ahab and the propketa of Baal on Mount Carmel. ] 
Kings xviii. 1-21. This is a noble bluff, which juts 
boldly out into the sea forty miles below Tyre, and 
about half of that distance west of Nazareth, from the 
hills of which it is distinctly seen. It forms the most 
conspicuous headland npon all this coast of the Medi- 
terranean. From an elevation of 1500 feet in height 
[B.C. 1066—450=^606.] 
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it breaks aJmost pcrpeadicularlj down to the watei-'s 
edge, leaving only a narrow pathway around its base 
to the coast below. The chain to which it belongs 
runs off in a south-east direction across the country, 
forming the southem limit of the pliun of Esdi-aelon 
and the boimdary between Samaria and Galilee. 
Lifting high its head, covered once with the richest 
verdure, it greeted the distant mariner with a cheer- 
ful welcome to the Holy Land, which it guarded and 
adorned so well. Eadiant with beauty, the " excel- 
lency of Carmel" was often the praise of inspired 
baids. But the "top of Carmel" — withered now — 
presents but a bald and rough appearance^ as if 
wrinkled with age or smitten of God. 

At the eastern extremity, near the highest point 
■ of the whole ridge, several miles inland, we must lo- 
cate the sublime scene of the conflict of Elijah with 
the prophets of Baal and Asfarte. 

The scene of the solitary prophet of the Lord 
standing around the altar for a burnt-offering on this 
mountain, and challenging all the prophets of Baal, 
eight hundred and fifty-sis in number, to decide who 
is God by calling down fii-e from heaven to consume 
the \iotim ; the frantic and vadn cries of the lalse pro- 
phets , the brief prayoi of the prophet of the Lord, 
and the immediate and impressive answer; tho ex- 
termination of the prophets of Baal , the prayer of 
Elijah for the lelief of the dreadful drought and fa- 
mine, an! the immediate answer of abundance of 
rain, all con-ipire to firm i spectacle of sublimity 
seldom eq^ualled m the stern ind awful manifesta- 
tions of I>i\ mc Power 1 Kmg^ xvm 21^6. 

FUaHT OF THE paOPHET 

Elijah, this man of God who, when sought out by 
Ahab and devoted to death, stood fearlessly before 
the enraged monarch, and slew his prophets, 
at the threat of Jezebel the queen down t 
length of the country, 100 miles or more, to the 
desert of Beersheba. Here, after recruiting 
wasted energies, he continues his flight 160 miles 
farther across the great and terrible wilderness, quite 
to Sinai and Horeb. Hence the Lord rebukes and 
reassures the desponding prophet, and sends him on 
a long journey, 350 or 400 miles to Damascus, be- 
yond Palestine, to anoint Hazael king ovei' that 
country. On his way he finds Elisha at Abel- 
Meholah, in the valley of the Jordan, eight or ten 
miles below Scythopolis or Bethshean, and anoints 
him to be a prophet of the Lord. 1 Kings six. 16, 19. 

INVASION OF BEHHADAD, B. 0. 902. 

The place of Bonhadad's first defeat, 1 Kings ss. 
10 [A. M. 3018+450=3496,] 



1-21, is not specified. The second, in the year fol- 
lowing, was at Aphek, six miles east of the Sea of 
Tiberias, a strong fortress on a mountain overlook- 
ing a great plain on the north. Here now the 
children of Israel pitched against Benhadad " like 
two little flocks of kids, but the Syrians filled the 
country," who, to the number of 127,000, seven 
days afterward, filled the country with their dead 
bodies. 1 Kings sx. 21-43. 

HABOTH AT JEZEBEL E C 897. 



Jezreel, where Ahab hid a summer palace, the 
scene of tho tragical death of Niboth, 1 Kings xsi. 
1-17, was situated on the heights which foi-m the 
western extremity of the monntams of Gilboa, twenty 
miles north by east fiom S mil a It is now a poor 
village on a magnificent "ite for a city commanding a 
wide and noble view of the mountains of Samaria on 
the south of Carmel, and the great plain of Esdraelon 
on the west, and the mountains of Galilee on the 
north, while to tho east are seen Bashan and Gilead, 
beyond the Jordan. 

The disasti-ous alliance of Jehoshaphat with Ahab, 
the prophetic denunciation against the allies, their ■ 
defeat, and the death of Ahab at Ramotb-Gilead, 
are detailed in 2 Kings xxii., 2 Chron, xviii. With 
Kamoth-Gilead we have become acquainted, page 63, 
Fourteen years after this, Joram, like his father 
Ahab, was wounded in an attempt to recover this 
place. 2 Kings viii. 28. And here Jehu was pro- 
olaimed and anointed ling, from whence he went to 
Jezreel and executed the extci-minating deci'ce of 
heaven against the house of Ahab. 1 Kings xxii. 
17-25 J 2 Kings ix. 13. Thus in the retributive 
justice of Gfld, the dogs, according to the denuncia- 
tion of the prophet, licked the blood of Ahab, in 
punishment for the dogs having licked the blood of 
Naboth, not in Ote spot where the)/ liched vp the Hood 
of Nahoih, as it is expressed in 1 Kings xsi. 19. 
This was at Jezreel, bat the blood of Ahab was 
washed oat and licked up at the pod of Samaria, 
1 Kings xxii, 88, twenty miles distant. Tho inter- 
view with Elijah at Carmel was in the ninth year of 
Ahab's reign. The denunciation of the prophet on 
the death of Ahab was nine years later. 

During the reign of Ahab, Homer flourished 
among the Greeks. 

jehoshaphat's deltveeance, b. c. 897. 

The kingdom of Johoshaphat was invaded by a 

formidable army of the tribes cast of the Dead Sea, 

1 Kings xxii, 41-49 ; 2 Chron, xi. The cliff of Zia 

[B. C. 1056—450=606,] 
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is unileratood to be the difficult and perilous pass of 
Engedi. Tte ascent of some 1500 feet is mado by 
aigzaga along projecting sholves of rocis, smooth 
and slippery as glass, often at the steepest angle 
practicable for horses, SeCE from below, it seems 
utterly impassable. And yet ancient armies have 
often passed and repassed these frightfal clifls; and 
loaded camels frequently pass them in safety. 

The miraculous deliverance of the pious king from 
these invaders, by their mutual slaughter, occurred 
in the wilderness of Tekoa, here called Israel. 

The valley of Beractah, (benediction,') through 
which the army returned with joy, and offering 
blessings to the Lord, is a beautiful valley two miles 
west from Tekoa, and three southwest of the Frank 
Mountain, and south of Bethlehem and Etham. On 
the east side of this valley are extensive ruins, cover- 
ing tliree or four acres, con^sting of several cisterns 
and some large substructures. 2 Chron. sx. 1-30. 

Jehoshaphat concluded his virtuous reign of twen- 
ty-five years, 893 b C. The translation of Elijah 
occurred three or four years pre^i us to the death of 
Jehoshaphat, B. c. 897. 2 Kings ii 

The kingdom of Judah had now oontmuc 1 eighty 
five years, during which time it had made rapid ad 
vanccs. From this period it continually degene 
rated, and finally lost all its power This disastr >us 
degeneracy began with the mariiage of Jehonm ^ion 
of Jeh(Bhaphat, with Athaliah, the daughter ot 
Ahab and Jezebel. 

The mantle of Elijah has already fallen upon 
Elisha, whose life is filled up with incidents as ex- 
traordjoaiy almost as that of his predecessor, and 
more crowded with the displays of his miraculous 
power, a brief summary of which is here subj oincd. 

Elisha, son of Shaphat of Abel-Meholah, was called 
to hold the office of prophet during the reign of Jc- 
horam, b. C. 896. Elijah was taien up to heaven 
in a chariot of fire the same year, and Elisha was 
now the prophet of Israel. 2 Kings ii. 11. Elisha 
wrought many miracles : 

1. He smote the Jordan with Elijah's mantle and 
divided the waters. 2 Kings ii. 14. 

2. He healed the waters of Jericho by throwing 
salt into them. 2 Kings ii. 21. 

3. He caused bears to destroy the mocking chil- 
dren at Bethel. 2 Kings ii. 24. 

4. He supplied the armies of Judah, Israel, and 
Edom with water, when perishing with thirst 2 



5. He multiplied the widow's oil iv 
[A. M. 8016+450=^8*06.] 
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6. Ho promised a son to the Shunaromite. iv. IG. 

7. He healed the leprosy of Naaman. v. 1-15. 

8. He transferred the leprosy to his servant Go- 
hazi. V.27. 

9. Ho made an iron axe-head to swim. vi. 6. 

10. He disclosed the secret counsels of Benhadad, 
the Syiian king, to JeUoi-am, the ting of Isi-ael. 
vi. 8-12. 

11. He smote the Syrian army with blindness 
while dwelling at Dothan. vi. 18. 

12. He promised abundant provisions during the 
siege of Samaria, vii. 1, 2. 

13. He healed the pottage at Gilgal. iv. 41. 

14. Ho fed one hundred men with twenty loaves, 
iv. 42. 

15. He restored the Shunammite's son. iv. 18-37. 

16. He foretold a seven years' famine, viii. 1. 

17. He foretold the death of Benhadad, viii. 10, 

18. The accession of Haaael. viii. 13. 

19. He sent to anoint Jehu king. ix. 1—3. 

20 On his deathl el he jiomised to Joi'ih three 
victories over the Syrians xin 19 

Ai^er Elisha a bnrial a corpse was hastily tbtown 
uto his sepulchre anl immediately lif was n, 
•Jtorel xiu 21 

Elisha filled the ofSi-e of pioihet in I&rael f r 
fifty-ei^ht jeirs 

In his f ec[uent tnvels fr m Gilg<il to Cirmel he 
13 hospitably cnteitamcd by the wife of the rich 
Shunammitc to whom he gives premise e C 895, 
of 1 son whDm hi, afterward ra 'les from the dead 
2 K ngs IV , B c 891 Shuncm ( n Cant vi 13 Shu 
lam) was built upon the western extremity of Her- 
mon, near four miles noi-th of Jezreel, and, like this 
city, commanded a noble view of Camiel and the in- 
tervening plain of Esdraelon, and overlooked the 
deep broad valley of Jezreel, between Hermon and 
Gilboa Here the Philistines were encamped before 
the bit tie with Saul and Jonathan. 1 Sam.xxvii.4. 
This was also the native place of the fair Abishag, 
tho last of the wives of David. 1 Kings x. 3. 

Ibleam and Our, mentioned in the flight of Aha- 
ziah from Jezreel to Megiddo, are lost irrecoverably. 
Megiddo is five or sis miles west of Jezreel. These 
towns seem to have been intervening si 



In the histones of Bli^ha, Hazael, and Naaman, 
the mention of this city occurs SO frequently that 
this seems the appropnito place to notice the an- 
cient ju 1 renowned city of Damascus, which from 
the time of Alraham to the eonrersion of Paul by 
[B C 10013—450^-606.] 
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reason of the vibion of God tliat fell upon him. just 
witJiout its gates, Acts ix. 6 ; ssii. 10, falls under fre- 
quent notice in the historical incidents of the Scriji- 
turc" Ijying out upon the desert, east of the monn 
tains of Lebanon, in the greit line of tiide and of 
travel between the Euphiatea and the Mediterr mean, 
an intermediate BtAtiou between the east and the 
west, caravans miramerable have continued foi 4000 
years to unlade at hei gates, as they do yet, the 
wialth ot the Eastj and arraiis without number 
bavL. cncimped without on hei plams, or swept m 
fury over her, pwfuing and puisued, in the flush 
of oonqnest or fienzy of defeat The aimiea of 
Kmeveh and Bil)ylon, of Egypt and of Israel, of 
Greece and Rome, who m long succession matshalled 
■ by turns their hosts at Damascus, have passed away 
with the empires to which they belonged. But this 
venerable city still stands out upon the desert like an 
ancient pillar, lone and lofty, amid the waste of ages. 

The city, surrounded by a vast plain, lying at an 
elevation of 2237 feet above the level of the sea, is 
the centre of a charming oasis formed by those 
ancient rivers of Damascus, Abana and I'harpar. 
Standing on a distant eminence, you look down on a 
world of foliage, fruit, and blossoms, whose hues, by 
contrast with the barren mountains and the yellow 
rim of the desert which encloses it, seem brighter 
than those of all other gardens in the world. Through 
this oasis, following for miles the course of the river, 
lies Damascus. It is said of Mohammed that, when 
he beheld this enchanting scene, he exclaimed, " Man 
can have but one paradise : T will not enter this 
below, lest I should have none above." 

The rivers of Damascus, Abana and Pharpar, as in 
the days of Naamaa the Syrian leper, are still cele- 
brated as being the life and pride of the city. The 
Abana springs from two principal sources in Anti- 
Lebanon, a few miles north-west of the city, and 
rushes down, three thousand feet, to the plains be- 
low. Here it is conducted, by canals and aqueducts 
innumerable, to every part of the city and its suburbs, 
with their orchards and gardens, diffusing every- 
where its refreshing waters and the vei iure fia 
grance, and beauty of perpetual Sf rinj, It is finally 
absorbed in the marshy lakes some miles eist of the 
city The lower fountain, at Pjieb rushes out from 
th b fa towering spur of Anti Lebanon a \ lat 
mp tn roaring torrent; the higher springs from 
a bea t ful little lake farther on, amo ig the mjun 
t n t the south-west angle of tl e pi in of Zcl x 
dany A ecent traveller describes this peaceful hi e 
as slumbering in the bosom of the mountain, where 
its crystal waters are covered with waterfowl, and its 
banks lined with droves of mountain goats. 
[A.M. 3046-1-460=8406.] 



The Pharpar rises high on the eastern slope of 
Mount Hcrmon, and, like the Abana, sweeps acrosB 
the rich but almost deserted plain, at the distance of 
aluut nine miles south of Damascus, and loses itself 
in a lake on the border of the great desert. One of 
its sources is a singular syphon fountain, which at 
certiin seisona of the year sends out a lai^e volume 
of water of a blood-red color, together with quanti- 
ties of tish. A canal from the Pharpar waters a 
section of the plain within three miles of Damascus. 

Damascus has still a population of 150,000 inhabit- 
ants or more, and a long street, called " Straight," 
as m the days of St. Paul. Acts ix. 11. 

The chionological table gives the dates of the 
parallel leigns of the kings of Judah and Israel, 
with a reference to the leading incidents of their 
history, which is given in detail in the second books 
of Kings and Chronicles. Without attempting to 
construct a history of the two kingdoms, we must 
limit ourselves to a brief notice of such locaiities and 
countries as occur Jn the progi-ess of fie history, 
which have been already mentioned. 

VALLEY or SALT 

Ama^iah, 825 b. c, gains a victory over Edom in 
the Valley of Salt 2ICingasiv.7j 2 Chron. xxv. 11. 
One extraordinary valley of salt in the north of 
Syria has been already mentioned. This we find in 
the site of the cities of the plain, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea. At the south-western 
angle of this sea is an immense mountain of crys- 
tallized rook salt, often presenting precipices forty or 
fifty feet high, and several hundred feet in length, 
of pure crystallized fossil salt. The mountain ex- 
tends into the interior five or six miles. 

Lieut. Lynch found here a pillar of salt standing 
out in advance of the mountain, and near the water's 
edge, resting on a rounded pedestal forty or sixty 
feet above the level of the sea, itself also forty feet 
in height. Possibly this may have given rise to the 
traditionary legend which relates that the pillar of 
salt into which Lot's wife was changed eoatiuues to 
this day Josejhua says of it, "I have seen it, and 
it remains t) this day." Antiq. i. c. 12. Clement 
of Eome of the same age, also afiirms that it con- 
tinued at that time, a memorial of the divine dis- 
plca^uic Epist ad Cor, c, ii. 

SEIAH JOKTOEEL, OR TETBA. 

In the same expedition, Amaziah also toot this re- 
markable city, 2 Kings xiv. 7, the most extraordinary 
and mysterious of which we have an; 
[B.C. 1056— 150=^006.] 
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It is JE tte mountains of Edoin, at tlie base of 
Mount Hot, on the east side, in a vast, deep, and 
gloomy pit in tie earth, a mile in length and half a 
mile in width, with precipitous walls of rock from 
400 to 600 or 700 feet in height on everj side. On 
the eMt of the city, a narrow cleft in the walls opens 
oat a passage by a gi'adual ascent to the summit of 
the heights above, sometimes not more than ten or 
twelve feet in width, between the rough and frown- 
ing walls on each side, which seem ready to collapse 
and crash the traveller, or imbed him in their bosom. 
This frightful pass is Uie principal line of communi- 
cation with the city. Oa the north and the south, 
the breastwork of i-ocks opens a single pass through 
which a camel can with great difficulty find his way 
into the city. 

One small stream runs down the eastern pass, by 
which the city was supplied with water. Grooves 
are everywhere cut around the sides of the walls, to 
collect overy drop of the precious treasure which 
trickles down their sides, and to convey it off to cis- 
terns and reservoii's for the use of the inhabitants. 
Many of these reservoirs, cut in the solid rock, still 
remain in a good state of preservation. 

The area at the bottom, in whole or in part, was 
occupied with the buildings and streets and public 
promenades of this ancient metropolis, of which only 
one solitary palace remains. It is si^uare, and about 
thirty-five paces along each side. 

The front towai-d the north was ornamented with 
a row of columns, four of which are standing. An 
open piazza, back of the colonnade, extends the whole 
length of the building. A nobJe arch, thirty-five or 
forty feet high, leads to one of the apartments. 
The building is called by the Arabs, "Pharaoh's 
house," 

But the most wonderful remains of this ancient 
city are the excavations in the perpendicular facings 
of the rocks which enclose it. The city seems ac- 
tually to have been carried on the sides for several 
hundred feet up these perpendicular walls of solid 
rock, out of which innumerable apartments, of every 
conceivable form and dze, have been chiselled for 

It is generally conceded that these excavations 
wci-c not merely depositories for the dead, but were 
used also for private dwellings, for theatres and 
temples. 

Many of these apartments are adorned in front 
with curious ornamental work, fajades, columns, and 
statues all hewn out of the rock, and still adhering 
as a part of it. Both nature and art combine to 
lend a strange charm, like a scone of enchantment, 
to these wonderful ruins. 

[A. M.3016-f 450=8496.] 



No locality among the wonderful r 
tiijuity probably has been the subject of such exag- 
gerated description as this famous city of Petra. The 
site is indeed the most extraordinary perhaps that was 
ever chosen for a great city. The works of nature and 
of artare strange, beautiful, stupeadoua; but the de- 
scriptions which have fallen under our notice are 
deeply tinged with the colorings of a poetic fancy. 

"Nothing contributes so much to the almost ma- 
gical effect of some of these monuments as the rich 
and various colours of the rock out of which, or, 
more properly, in which they are formed. 

" Many of them are adorned with such a profu- 
sion of the most lovely and briliiant colours as, I 
believe, it is quite impossible to describe. Ked, 
purple, yellow, azure or sky-blue, black, and white, 
are seen in the same mass distinctly in successive 
layera, or blended so as to form every shade and 
hue of which they are capable — as brilliant and as 
soft as they ever appear in flowers or in the plumage 
of bii-ds, or in the sky when illuminated by the most 
glorious sunset. The red perpetually shades into 
pale, or deep rose or flesh-colour. The purple is 
sometimes very dark, and again approaches the hue 
of the lilac or violet. 

" The white, which is oi^en as pure as snow, is 
occasionally just dashed with blue or red. The 
blue is usually the pale azure of the clear sky or of 
the ocean, but sometimes has the deep and peculiar 
shade of the clouds in summer when agitated by a 
tempest." 

The opening on the east is adorned by two splendid 
fajadesj farther up, in one of its gloomy recesses 
among the tombs, is a vast theatre, capable of seat- 
ing five thousand spectators; and forther still is the 
most attractive of these ruins, the treasury of Pha- 
raoh. It is S3X immense temple cut out of the facing 
of the rock, with a front highly ornamented, exhibit- 
ing an exquisite piece of arehitecture. The pinnacle 
of the temple, at the height of a hundred feet, is 
suimounted by a bgantiful urn. 

On the mountain west of the town there is also a 
vast temple j the front of it is forty-eight paces in 
length, and adorned with eight immense columns. 
The temple stands upon one of the highest, wildest 
crags of the mountain, the sides of which have been 
hewn down and carried away. So that the temple 
stands a single piece of carved work, chiselled out of 
the mountain — a stupendous work of an unknown 
people, at an age equally unknown. 

This mysterious and devoted city and country was 
frequently the subject of prophetic denunciations, 
which are strikingly fulfilled in the gloomy desola- 
tions of Petra. Isa. sssiv. ; Jer. slix.; Ezck. sxxv. 
[B.C.1056— i50=60e.] 
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It was a city of great strength and of vast trade, 
several centuries before the Oliriatiaa era. It was 
flourishing, and the seat of a bishopric, in the thii-d 
century. But all tnowledge of it had for centuries 
been totally lost until within the last forty years ; 
since which time it has been fully explored and de- 
scribed by many travellers. 

Soon after his victory over Edom, and the capture 
of Selah, Amaaiab challenged Jehoash, king of Is- 
rael, to battle, in consequence of the murders and 
robberies committed by the troops whom he had dis- 
missed; and was himself oTei-come and taken pri- 
soner at Bethshemesh. 

Amaziah was restoied (o bis throne, but Jerusar 
lem was, at the same time, taken , its walls were 
broken down in part, and the tieisnres of the tem- 
ple, and of the king's house, caiiipd away to Sama- 
ria. 2 Kings xiv. 8-14 Seveial years after this he 
was assassinated at La^lush 



Under Asariah, called also Xlzaiah, Judab bad a 
season of prosperity, during bia long reign of half a 
century. 2 Chrpn. xxvi. 7. 

Notliing is known of G-ur-Baal and the Mehimims, 
over whom Uzaiab, e. 0. about 800, gained a victory. 
Jabneh, now Yebna, was in the northern part of 
Philktia, nearly west of Bkron, midway between it 
and the sea. 

2 Kings xvi. 9. Kir, where Tiglath-Pileser colo- 
nized the inhabitante of Damascus, 738 b. C, was on 
the river Kir, which enters into the Caspian Sea, in 
the north-eastern division of his kingdom, the most 
remote from Damascus, and yet the native country 
of the Syrians. Amos ix. 7. Jahn remarks that " a 
people of foreign aspect, called Usbecks, dwell there 
at this time, who may be the descendants of these 

CAPTUaE OF SAMAEIA AND EHD OF THE KINGDOM 
OP ISRAEI.. B, 0. 721. 

Sbalmaneser, ting of Assyria, 721 b. c, and 257 
years after the revolt of the fen tribes, took Samaria, 
after a siege of three years, and destroyed it, 2 Kings 
xvii. , and the kingdom of Israel The captives of Is 
rael he transferred to Halah and Haboi The httoi 
»s a river of Mesopotamia, the Cbebai ot EEckiel, an 1 
the Chaboras of prolane history It is a tnbutaiy of 
the Euphrates, with which it unite" some 300 miles 
above Babylon, and 100 below Tiphsah or Thapsa 
CUB, and 300 west from Bagdad Near it*! junction 
with the Euphrates, and on the opposite h ici ot 
[A. M. 3046+450=^4^0 ] 



the river was Caioherai''b and peibaps CJno, the 
pride and boTst of Assjiiin oonqucst Isa x 9 
This river haa two principal bnnihes, which unite 
about fifty miles aboie Carehemish one is the Ha 
bor, the othei bears still the name of Al Habh and 
Halah; and the conntty on its banks is callel by 
Ptolemy Gawawtis "When, therefoie, ra the 
very places where it is most probable that the Is- 
raelites were deposited, we find every name recorded 
in Sciiptuie so little changed in the lapse of. centu- 
ries, it is reasonable to believe that we have ascer- 
tained the locality in which the captives from Sa- 



ro REIGN COLONISTS IN 

Cutha, one of the provinces from which colonista 
were sent to settle in Samaria, has been diseovered 
by Major Rawlinson, as be believes, in latitude 32° 
41', longitude 44° 42', some 150 or 200 miles below 
Carchemisb and Galno, and 15 miles from Babylon. 

Arpad, 2 Kings xviii. 34, must have been an im- 
portant city of Syria, the capitid of an unknown pro- 
vince near Hamatb. Dr. Robinson makes it identi- 
cal with Ai-vad on the coast, to which Winer objeot^s. 

Sepbarvaim is located ■ below Babylon, near the 
junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. Irah, yet 
unknown, is to be sought for in this region of Meso- 
potamia. 2 Kings xviii. 34, six. 13; Isa. xxxvii. 13. 

Henab appears to have been a city of Mesopota- 
mia, but no more is known of it, or of Ivah or Avah. 
2 Kings xviii 34, xix 13, svii 24 , Isa xxxvii 13. 

Cilmh, the same as Calne and Calno, is located 
by some wiitera on the Euphiat(^, 300 miles above 
Babd, at the junction of the iiver Chaboras, ind on 
the south bank of this rivei, opposite the more 
modem city of Charebtmiah on the north bank 

But other authniities m greit numbers find Cal- 
nah t be identii.il with the Ctesipbon of profane 
histoiy, on the banks of the Tigris, twenty miles 
below Big lid, md more thin 200 below Nineveh, 
Mxty noith fiom Bab I 

A tew miles west of the souioes of Haboi, and 
northeast fiim its junction with the Euphiates, 
stands the luined but well known t<wn of Haran or 
Hai-a the Cham£e of ineient geognphers, possibly 
the residence of Alrihim before his final remove to 
the land of promise, so that some of bis descendants 
in then captivity m^y hive been transferred to that 
very city which Iheir great ancestoi left 1300 years 
before, to e&tablish his posteiity, the chosen people 
of Goi, m that good land from which they, by rea- 
son rf their sin" had been expelled by the enemy, 
jito wl"sc h nls Ibey bid been d livercd by the 
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God of Abraham their father. From these localities 
it would seem that the captives of Israel were trans- 
ferred to the centi'al parts of Mesopotamia, and in 
the very heart of the empire of Assyria, even to 
Nineveh itself. 



APPKOACH OP THE ASSYRIANS TO JERUSALEM. 
B. C. 713. 

The prophet Isaiah has skefehed with unrivalled 
spirit and power the approach of this proud invader 
toward Jerroalem. He is seen advancing fram the 
north-east; and his progress may he easily traced 
upon the map as descrihed by the prophet. Thi 
language of the prophet is that of 
describing at the moment what he actually 
The enemy ja first seen in the frontiers of Judah at 
Aiath, the same as Ai, after the fall of Jericho, the 
first place conquered by the Israelites in taking pos- 
session of the land. 

They move on through Mlgron, now unknown. 
At Michmash, alill nearer on tiie slope of the sf«ep 
valley, between this place and (*eha, which was the 
scene of Jonathan's heroic exploit in surprising the 
camp of the Philistines, 1 Sam. siv., he has laid up 
his carriages, stores, and -baggage, because of this 
difficult pass. In Geba, beyond the pass, be has 
taken up his lodging for the night. I'he neighbour 
ing towns are filled with consternation. Kfmiah, n 
the distance on the west, though not in the line f 
march, is afraid. Gibeah of Saul, nearer to the city 
has fled. Other towns in the neighbourhood ra 
their cry of distress and alarm. Gallim, near by 
hut no longer known, is about to raise her cry f 
distress until it shall bo heard at Laish, Dan, in th 
remotest part of the land. Ah, poor Anathoth 
Over this the prophet raises his esekmation. Th 
Levitical city, the native place of Jeremiah, lie? 
Benjamin, directly in the line of the enemy's march 
on a broad hjll, four miles from Jerusalem. Th 
inhabitants of Madraena and Gebim, no long 
known, nowhere else mentioned, flee. Tho nest r 
move brings the enemy in full view of the city. At 
Nob, on Mount OUvet, just north of its summit, he 
stands and shakes his hand in defiance against the 
mount of tho danghter of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem. 



NINEYEU AT Tin; OVERTHROW OS THE KINGDOM 
or ISRASE, E. C. 721. 

This ancient city, now the capita of Assyria, has 

been noticed in another place, page 24. But the 

extraordinary discoveries which have been made, 

iind are still in progress there, are of such interest I 

[A. M. 3046-[-450=8496.] 



and importance as to require a distinct notice. Nine- 
veh had fallen into profound oblivion as early even 
as the he^nning of authentic history. Xenophon, 
400 B. 0., and Herodotus, the father of history, fifty 
years eai'lier, know nothing of Nineveh. And yet 
this venerable city, after having lain in its unknown 
giave 2500 years, has been disclosed, within a few 
years, to the searching eye of the antiquary, with its 
palaces, its temples, and its idols. Even its myste- 
rious arrow-headed characters, which have been 
shrouded in inscrutable mystery, and in which were 
carved the chronicles of that city, have revealed 
at last their hidden meaning, and read out to tho 
world the strange and stirring story of this long- 
lost city. 

These discoveries at Nineveh clearly indicate that 
the Assyrians had made advances in civilization and 
tho fine arts, as well as in wealth and power, far be- 
yond the culture which has usually been ascribed to 
this remote age. Their sculptures exhibit singular 
gi-andeur and boldness of conception. The body and 
limbs of their statues are admirably portrayed, with 
the muscles and bones strongly developed. Their 
bas-reliefs are executed with wonderfiil spirit and ex- 
pression. Their paintings are skilfiilly executed 
and highly coloured. M. Botta and Mr, Layard, 
on opening these chambers of imagery in the palaces 
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w m f t ed in Nm,\eh long hefoie the period 
to which the discovery of glass is assigned. The 
pulley, too, and arch were found, at a period long 
anterior to that to which they have been heretofore 
ascribed. It is evident that the art of embroidery 
was carried to great perfection. Assyria, as we 
learn from Ezekiel, had commerce with Tyre, and 
thence obtained blue cloths, and broidered work, 
and chesfe of rich apparel. All these sculptures in- 
dicate that the garments worn, especially those of 
the king, were richly embroidered. The ruins indi- 
cate great wealth and power, together with a high 
39 of perfection in the fine arts. Even their 
[B. C. 1056—450=306.] 
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muaical instrumente are inMd nitli mother-of-pearl, 
rivalling in beauty similar specimens of modern art 
and skill. A Taat quantity of small articles in cor- 
nelian, agate, and marble, beautifully polislie'i, have 



Enormous winged lions, and bulls with human 
heads, guarding the portals of the palacea, have been 
esoavated, overspread ■with, their mysterious signs. 
The walls of the palace themselves are covered with 
pictorial representations, caxved with surprising skUl 
and form, setting forth the esploita of the kings who 
reared these halls ; and obelisks and slabs in great 
numbers are found, filled with the history of these 
kings, recorded Jn the strange cuneiform ohanwiters 
of their extraordinary language. 

All the figures indicate great physical develop- 
ment, animal propensities very strongly marked, a 
calm, settled ferocity, a perfect nonohalatice amid 
the most terable scenes ; no change of feature takes 
place, whether the individual is inflicting or espe- 
riencing horrid suffering. " Tlieir bows also dash 
the young men to pieces ; they have no pity on the 
fruit of the womb; their eye doth not spare children." 

" The pictures ai-o very remarkable as indicating 
the entire absence of the higher mental and moral 
qualities, and the exuberance of the brutal part of 
man's nature. At the same time, there is not want- 
ing a certain consciousness of dignity and of inherent 
power. There is a tranquil energy and fixed deter- 
mination, which will not allow the beholder to feel 
any contempt for these stern warriors." 

Thffio paintings are a faithfui delineation of the 
character of the Assyrians, as sketched by the pen 
of inspiration: "They are terrible and dreadful; 
their judgment and their dignity shall proceed of 
themselves." "And they shall scoff at the kings, 
and the princes shall be a scorn imto them ; they 
shall deride every stronghold, for they shall heap up 
dust (a mound) and take it." Hab. i, 10. 

These records and representations assume peculiar 
importanoe from the confirmation which they give 
to the prophecies and records of the Scriptures. 
From the revelations of these ancient chronicles we 
learn that tie king who built the palace of Khorsa- 
bad was Sbalmaneser himself, who carried Israel 
away captive; and that the builder of the palace of 
KoyouDJik was the Sennacherib of Scripture, the in- 
vader of Judah, whose army was slain by the breath 
of the Almighty whom he defied, 

For the results of these most interesting disco- 
veries we are chiefly indebted to Major Eawhnson, 
who gives in the following words a summary of his 
researches: — "I have succeeded in dcterminatcly 
identifying the Assyrian kings of the lower dy- 
[A. M. 3046-t 450=8i96.] 



nasty, whose palaces have been recently excavated 
in the vicinity of MiSsul ; and I have obtained from 
the annals of those Jsings contemporary notices of 
events which agree in the most remarkable way with 
the statements preserved in sacred and profane 
history. 

"The king who built the palace of Khorsabad, 
excavated by tlic French, is named Sargina, (the 
Sargon of Isaiah ;) but he also bears, in some of 
the inscriptions, the epithet of Shalmaneaer, by 
which title he was better known to the Jews. In 
the first year of his reign, he came np against the 
city of Samaria (called Saraarina) and the tribes of 
the country of Beth-Homri, (Omri being the name 
of the founder of Samaria. 1 Kings xvi. 16, &c.) 
He carried off into captivity, in Assyria, 27,280 
families, and settled in their places colonists brought 
from Babylonia, appointing prefects to administer 
the countiy, and imposing the same tribute which 
had been paid to former kings. The only tablet at 
Khorsabad which exhibits this conquest in any de- 
tail, (Plate Ixx.,) is unfortunately much mutilated. 
Should Monsieur de Salcy, however, whom the 
French are now sending to Assyria, find a duplicate 
of Shalmaneser's annals in good preservation, I 
thiak it probable tliat the name of the king of 
Israel may yet be recovered. 

"In the second year of Shalmaneser's reign, he 
subjugated the kings of Libnah(?) and Khazita, 
(the Gadytis of Herodotus,) who were dependent 
upon Egypt; and, in the seventh year of his loign, 
he received tribute direct from the king of that 
country, who is named Pirhu, probably for Pha- 
raoh, the title by which the kings of Egypt were ever 
known to the Jews and other Semitic nations. This 
punishment of the Egyptians by Sargon or Sbalma- 
neser, is alluded to in the 20th chapter of Isaiah. 

"Among the otter exploits of Shalmaneser found 
in his annals, are the conquest of Ashdod, also 
alluded to in Isaiah xx. 1, and his reduction of tho 
neighbouring city of Jamnai, called Jabneh or Jam- 
neh in the Bible; Jamnaan in Judith, and 'Id/ivsia 
by the Greeks. 

" I now go on to the annals of Sennacherib. This 
is the king who built the great palace of Koyounjik, 
which Mr. Layard has been recently excavating. He 
was the son of Sargina or Shalmaneser, and his 
name, expressed entirely by monograms, may have 
been pronounced Sennaehi-riba. The events, at any 
rate, of his reign, place beyond tbe reach of dispute 
his histcrio identity. 

" The inhabitants of Palestine had risen against 

their King Padiya, and the officers who had been 

placed in authority over them, on the part of the 

[B. 0.1056-i50=606.] 
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Assyrian monaicb, and had driven them out of the 
province, obii^ng them to talie refuge with Heze- 
kiah, king of JerusaJem, the capital city of Judea. 
The rebels then sent for assistance to the kings of 
Egypt, and a large army of horse ancl foot marched 
to their assi3ta.nee, under the command of the king 
of Pelusium.(?) Sennacbei'ib at once proceeded to 
meet this army, and fighting an action with tbem in 
the vicinity of the city of Allaku, (?) completely de-: 
feated tbem. He made many prisoners also, whom 
he executed, or otherwise disposed of. Padiya then 
returaed from Jenisalera, and was reinstated in bis 
government. In the mean time, however, a quarrel 
arose between Sennacherib and Hezekiab on the 
subject of tribute. Sennaoberib ravaged the open 
country, tidiing "all the fenced cities of Judab," 
and at last threatened Jerusalem. Hezekiab tJiea 
made bis submission, and tendered to the king of 
Assyria, as tribute, 30 talents of gold, 300 talents of 
silver, the ornaments of the temple, slaves, boys 
and girls, and men-servants and maid-aervanta, for 
the use of the palace. All fliese things Sennache- 
rib received. After which he detached a portion of 
Hezokiah's villages, and phtoed them in dependence 
on the cities which had been fintliful to him, such 
as Hebron, Ascalon, and Oadytia. He then retired 
to Assyria. 

"Now this is evidently the campaign which is 
alluded to in Scripture. 2 Kings sviii. 13-17. The 
agreement, at any rate, between the record of the 
sacred historian and the contemporary chronicle of 
Sennacherib, which I have here copied, extends even 
to the number of the talents of gold and silver 
which were given as tribute. 

" One of the most interesting matters connected 
witb this discovery of tbe ideality of the Assyrian 
kings, is the prospect, amounting almost to a cer- 
tainty, that we must have in the bas-reliefs of Khor- 
sabad and Konyunjik representations from the chisels 
of contemporsay artists, not only of Samaria, hut 
that of Jerusalem, which contained the temple of 
Solomon. I have already identified the Samaritans 
among the group of captives porti'ayed upon the 
marbles of Khoraabad, and, when I shall have accu- 
rately learned the locality of the different baa-reliefs 
that have been brought from Konyunjik, I do not 
doubt but that I shall be able to point out the bands 
of Jewish maidens who were delivered to Sennache- 
rib, and perhaps to distinguish the portraiture of the 
bumbled Hezekiab." 

Mr. Layard has actually found, at Konyunjik, the 

ai-cbives of tbe empire — " the records," " the bouse 

of the rolls," to which reference is several times had 

in the book of Ezra, iv. 15; vi. 1, &c. These are 

[A. M. 3040-1-450=3496.] 



found to be tablets of ten-a-cotta, in great numbers, 
the writings of which are as perfect as when the 
tablets were first stamped. 

Among the ruins, Layard has also found the name 
of Jonab inscribed. But his crowning discovery is 
an obelisk at Nimroud, which records, in hiero- 
glyphics and arrow-headed characters, the great 
events of Jewish history connected with the Assy- 
rian conquest. It dates fi'om the age of the pro- 
phets Hosea, Joel, and Amos, and distinctly chroni- 
cles the names of Jehu, Jezebel, and Hazael. Much 
more to the same effect is anticipated wlien the re- 
cords of this obelisk shall be more fuliy d 
The latest account of these researches is 
from Major Eawlinson. 

" I am now satisfied that the black obelisk dates 
from about 860 b. c. The tribute depicted in the 
second compartment upon the obelisk comes from 
Israel ; it is the tribute of Jehu. The names are 
Tahua, the Khumriya. Jehu is usually called in 
the Biblo the son of Nimshi, (although Jehosha- 
phat was his actual father, 2 Kings ix. 2 ;) but the 
Assyrians, taking him for the legitimate successor 
t« the throne, named as his father, (or rather ances- 
tor,) 'Omri, the founder of the kingdom of Sama- 
ria, 'Omri's name being written on the obelisk as it 
is in the inscription of Shalmaneaer, where, as you 
already know, the kingdom of Israel is always called 
the country of Betk 'Omri. If this identification 
of name were the only argument in fiivour of Jehu, 
I should not so much depend on it ; but the king 
of Syria is also named on the obelisk, Khaxail, (which 
is exactly the Hazael of Scripture, 2 Chron. xxii. 6, 
who was the contemporary of Jehu;) and in the in- 
scriptions of the obelisk-king's fatker, whom I have 
hitherto called Sardanapaius, but whose real name 
must be i-ead Assuv-akh-baal. There is also a notice 
of Ithbaal, king of Sidon, wlio was the father of 
Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, and a contemporai'y of 
Jehu. These tbi-ee identifications constitute a syn- 
chronism on whioh I consider we may rely, espe- 
cially as all the collateral evidence comes out satis- 
factorily. The tributes noted on the obelisk are all 
from the remote nations of the west; and what more 
natural than that the tribute of Israel should thus 
be put next to the tribute of Egypt? There was 
no Assyrian campaign at this time against either 
Egypt or Israel; but the kings sent offerings, in 
order to keep on good tenns with their eastern 
neighbour. I have not yet bad time to go through 
the very elaborate history of 'Assur-akh-baal,' con- 
temporai7 with the prophet Elijah; but I expect 
to find several other synehrenisms which will set 
the chronological question at rest for ever." 
[B. C. 1056—450=806.] 
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In hb last lettGT, Colonel Eawlm&on etaf s tL t ho 
das at length received the long exj ected cylinder 
from Kilah Shergat, a splendid locument consist ng 
of eight hundred linea of wr t ng which c uta as 
thii bnlletina of Tiglath Pileaer I ind a at least 
two hundred years older tlian any other document 
yet discovered. Neither Calah nor N nevah ire 
mentioned on the cylinder, as n those earlj d y? 
the capital was Kilah Shergat, wl ch is everywhe e 
on the cylinder called Assnr. Hav ng fiirly entered 
npon a period anterior to the glories of Nineveh and 
Calah, Colonel Eawlinson says he does not deapdr of 
ascending up to the institution of the monarchy. 
The writing of tliia inscription of Tiglath PUeser is 
better, the language more poliahed, and the gram- 
matical distinctions more nicely marked than in 
.later legends. The capital city, Assur, is, of course, 
the Allaaar of G-enesis, of which Ariooh was ting, 
and the Tel-Assar of the Targums, which is used 
for die Mosaic Kesen. He considers the site of 
Nineveh to he determinately fiscd at Nehbi Yunas, 
Calah at Nimrud, and Resen at Kilah Shergat. 

The learned writer turaed lastly to his leai trea- 
sure-house of discovery, the debris in fact of the 
royal library, of which I^ayard's coUection formed 
the upper and better preserved part. Here he has 
found fragments of alphabets, syllaharia, and ex- 
planations of ideographic signs; also, a table of 
notation, with the phonetic readings of the signs, 
showing that the Assyrians counted W sixties, in 
exact agreement with the sos, sar. Mid%er of Biro- 
BUS. The numbers are completely* Semitic, There 
are also elaboi-ate geographical dissertations, explain- 
ing their ideographs for countriea and cities, desig- 
nating their products, and describing their positions; 
the principal Asiatic rivers and mountains are also 
^ven. There are treatises on weights and measures, 
divisions of time, points of the compass, &c, &c. 
There is an almanac for twelve years, apparently 
forming a cycle like that of the Mongols ; each year 
bears a name, generally that of a god, and all the 
old annals are numbered after this cycle. 

Again, there ai-e lists of stones, metals, and trees, 
or elementary tracts on geology, metallurgy, and 
botany, and astronomical and astrological formulse 
without end ; there are also what appear to be veri- 
table grammars and dictionaries. The whole col- 
lection is in fragments; but it gives a most curious 
insight into the state of Assyrian science while 
Greece was still sunk in barbarism. 

Among the most important discoveries are the 
tables of dynasties. Each king has a separate com- 
partment, and his name is followed by the names of 
[A. M. 3016-|-'150=849fi.l 



& s to th ty otl I who const tute his house- 
hold or cal net If a eompl te L ] let can be found, 
the h stoi al s iccess on will be eatablislied. At 
pre ent only fragmenta I ave u e into the pos- 
sess on of Colon 1 Eawl nson but he d es not despair 
of con plet ng the se es More lecent discoveries 
have indeed almost completed t Many recoi-ds are 
found of Nebu halnezzai and of Belshazzar. The 
kings of the old Childea dynasty me traced back 
to 19 6 years B C the p i od of Al 'aham. This 
continued 453 years until B. C, 1518, the conquest 
of Canaan, The Assyrian kings, irom 1273 to 625 
B. C, and almost all of the Babylonian dynasty, are 
now distinctly identified, covering the period of 
Scripture histery from Gideon to the return from 
the Babyloniah captivity. 



or ISRAEL TO THAT OP 

JUDAH, 115 TEAas, FEOM 721 TO 606 b. o 

The progress of degeneracy and of decay in Judali 
in this interval was only partially "stayed by the vir- 
tuous reigns of Hezekiali and Josiah. But the 
idolatries of Judah were fest filling up the measure 
of her iniquity, and 115 years after the captivity of 
Israel she also was delivered up to the spoiler, accord- 
ing to the predictions of the prophets. The mo- 
narchy ends and the Babylonish captivity begins 



: BJIFOEF. THE 



PaOPIIETS OF JXJDAH AMD ISE 
CAH'IVITY. 

The oldest of the prophetic books of the Old 
Testament is that of Jonah, who was probably con- 
temporary with AEariah and Uzziah in Jadah, and 
Jeroboam II. in Israel, about 800 years b, c, con- 
temporary with Homer, and Lycurgus the Spartan 
lawgiver; he lived 100 years before Rome was 
founded, Joel soon succeeded him in Judah, and 
Hosea and Amos in Israel. In Judah the prophetic 
office was next occupied for more than half a century 
by Isaiah and Micab, b, 0, 758 — 668 = 60 years, 
contemporary for some time with Hosea and Amos in 
Israel, The two former survived the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Israel, B. c, 721. Nahum and Ze- 
phaniah prophesied in the reign of Hezekiah and 
Josiah, a few years previous to the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. Jeremiah survived the overthrow of the 
kingdom of Judah and the sacking of the holy city: 
after wailing forth his lamentations over the ruins 
and solitude of the city, caused by the sins of the 
people, he retired info Egypt, with a remnant of his 
afflicted people, 

[B, C, 1056—450=606.] 
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THE BABYLONIAN 

Nineveh, that esoeeding great citj, that bloody 
city, ftill of lies and robbery, bad in process of time 
been OYorthrown witb tbe ancient Assyrian empire. 
Tlie Lord bad stretclied out his hand against tbe 
north and desti-oyed Assyria, and made Nineveb a 
desolation and dry like a wilderness. Even at tbia 
early period tbia rejoicing city bad become, as sho 
still is, " a desolation, a place for beasts to lie down 
in." Babylon had arisen in ihe greatness of hor 
power to fulfil her aoeonscious mission in completing 
tbe captivity of tbe Lord's rebellions people. 

In tbe reign of Jeboiakim, king of Judab, Jeru- 
salem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby- 
lon, who remOYcd a part of tbe golden vessels of tbe 
siinctuaij to Babylon, carrying with him a part of 
the inhabitants. Paniel and bis three friends were 
included among these captives. From this date, 
606 B. c, begins tbe Babylonish captivity. 

A few years later the revolt of Jehoiachin recalled 
tbe Chaldeans to the siege of Jemaalem again, B. 0. 
595, when many more wore led into captivity, among 
whom was the prophet Eaekiel. 

Eighteen years from tbe commencement of the 
captivity, B. C. 588, the Chaldeans once more re- 
turned to chastise tbe more determined revolt of 
Zedekiah, who sustained a close siege of a year and 
half against the army of Nebuchadnezzar, when a 
disti-essing famine compelled tbe city to surrender. 
Tbe Babylonians now broke down the walls and 
burned witb fire the city itself, with the palace of 
the kings, and the temple, that holy and beautiful 
bouae of the Jews, and IMd waste all their pleasant 
things. This catastrophe occuri-ed almost 400 years 
from tbe revolt, and 133 years after tbe o\eitluow 
of tbe king of Israel. A fomth transport ifion, fom 
years later, completed the destruction oi Jeisalem 
and tbe desolation of Judab. 2 Kings xsiv xs.v 



Ritiiab, where the eyes of Zedekiah weie put out, 

aftoT his children bad been slain in his sight, 2 Kin^s 

f A. M, 349G-)-70+iaG=C702.] 



— 70 — 136 = 400. 

SKT.7, inl where two ji=ti5 before Jcbctbi? had 
been dethroned and put m bonds by the k ng of 
Egypt, 19 stjU known by tbe same n^me, m the 
Orontes, near Ilamatb, between Lebinon m 1 \.nti- 
Lebanon, at tbe distance of tbiity mile« abovo Bal- 
bcc. Near this is a remarkable monument, of which 
Mr. Thompson, our missionary, has given a descrip- 
tion, as follows : — 

"It is built of large hewn stones, is twenty-five 
feet square at the base, rises seyenty or eighty feet, 
and is t<^rm:nated by a pyramid. The four sides are 
covered witb figures of various animals, intermingled 
with bow*, arrows, spears, and other implements of 
the chase, in alio ralieoo, beautifully executed, and 
as large as life. 

" This monument is in full view of Eiblab, which 
lies on tbe nver below. Can it have been the work 
of Nebuchadnezzar, when be was encamped bore, 






? Or 



is it a great hunting trophy, erected by some one of 
tbe chase-loving Selencidse? I can meet witb no 
description of tbia wonderful monument in any book 
of travels. Tbe style of architecture will not con- 
tradict the first supposition." 



Babylon, the seat of the Chaldean empire, and the 
instrument under Providence of completing tbe eap- 
fivity of Judab and Israel because of their sins, re- 
nowned in sacred and profane history, and a per- 
petual memorial of Heaven's displeasure, and of the 
sure word of prophecy, requires again in this place 
a distinct notice. It is situated on the Euphrates, 
200 miles above the junction of tbe Tigris, and 300 
ibove tbe Persiin Gulf, and the same distance 
south by VI est from Nineveh. It stood on a perfect 
plain, and wit an exact square, of not less than 
fifteen miles on each side, or sixty in circumferenco. 
Ib(, Euphrates nn through the midst of it. Tbe 
wails were mere than eighty-seven feet thick, and 
tbiee hundred bi^h, they were surrounded by a 
diep ditch, and pierced by a hundred gaf^s, all of 
solid brass This streets, intersecting at right 
[B. C. bOe— 70— 186=i00.] 
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angles, divided the dty into ds. hundred and seven- 
ty-six equal aquai-ea. The parts of the city were 
united by a bridge over the Euphrates. 

The most wondrous structures were the temple of 
Belus and the palace of Nebuchadnezzar. The outer 
walls of the latter embraced six miles. The ruins 
of Babylon are very extensive — grand, gloomy, and 
desolate beyond description. Like Nineveh, it sunk 
gradually into decay and utter desolation, and for 
two thousand years has remained an appalling me- 
morial of divine vengeance and the truth of those 
prophecies which foretold its fall. 

Who at the time, when Jeremiah and other pro- 
phets wrote, would have predicted the fell of Baby- 
lon the Great, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of 
the Chaldees' excellency, the queen of nations,? 
But its destruction is complete and entire. It has 
become " heaps, a dwelling-place for dragons, an as 
tonishment and a hissing." It has been "swept 
away with the besom of destruction." It was cap 
tured by Gyms, 539 b. O., in the forty-ninth year 
after the deetruotion of Jerusalem, and the Msty- 
ninth of the captivity. 



Daniel, after the overthrow of Babylon, was re- 
ceived into favour by the conqueror, Ifing of the 
Median and Persian empire, and made prime minis- 
ter of his court at Shushan, his palace. Here, in 
the province of Elam, by the river Ulai, he saw bis 
prophetic visions, and endured the trial of bis faith, 
praying toward Jerusalem three times a day in his 
room in the palace, contrai-y to the king's deci-ee, 
and was delivered by the God of his iathers from 
the lions' mouth. Esther, a captive Jewish maid, 
was made queen by Abasuerus in the palace of Shu- 
shan. And Nehemiah, later still, a Jewish captive, 
was the cupbearer and confidential adviser of the 
king in the same royal readence. H 
a question of great interest, where was 
and voluptuous court of the kings of Persia ? 

Major Eawlinson identifies it with a position of 
great strength in the midst of wild, romantic scenery, 
in the mountiuns of Mungasht, in Persia, on the 
river Kuran, or Karoon, more than 300 miles east 
of Babylon, 160 north of the Persian Gulf, and 200 
south by east from Eebatana. Forming a semicircle 
from the river, and thus enclosing the city, is a 
range of steep and abrupt mountains, throngh which 
there is no passage either along the deep, precipitous 
banks of the river, or at any other point, A once 
noble bridge, four buttresses of which still remain 
to attest the stupendous nature of this structure, 
[A. M. 8496-1- rO-|-13a=3T02.] 



connects this 
upon 



which spanned the chasm of the 
impregnable position with a large mass ( 
the left bank of the river, which again 
by a circuitous range of mountains, extending at 
both points to the precipitous banks of the Kuran, 
and traversed by two solitary passes. Within the 
enclosure of the mountains is the tomb of Daniel, 
built of massive stones, and held in great veneration; 
and a large reservoir filled with great numbers of 
sacred fish, which are regarded with the most super- 
stitious attachment. In the same neighbourhood is 
also an immense tablet of long cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, all of which aro supposed to be certain indica- 
tions of a city or palace of great antiquity. Eitter 
agrees with Major Eawlinson in the opinion that 
this wai the site of Sbusan. 

Susa of the Greeks, which has generally been 
gai led as Shusan of the Persian kings, was o 
plain near the Choaspes, seventy-five miles west oi 
these ruins Here also are vast mounds of extraor- 
din.iiy height, and many cuneiform inscriptions, to- 
gether with another celebrated tomb of Daniel. 

"The site of this once noble metropolis of the 
ciont princes of Elam, says Sir Eobert Her Porter, 
is now a mere wilderness, given up to beasts oi 
prey; no human being disputing their right, except- 
ing the poor dervise who keeps watch over the 
tomb of the prophet. The friend to whom I am in- 
debted for the outlines I subjoin, passed the night 
under the same protection, listening to the screams 
of hyenas and the roaring of lions, wandering around 
its solitary walls." 

Major Eawlinson describes these ruins and the 
surrounding country as celebrated for their beautiful 
herbage. " It was difficult to ride along the Shdpnin 
for the luxuriant grass that clothed its banks, and all 
around tbo plain was covered with a carpet of the rich- 
est verdure. The climate, too, at this season, Mai-ch 
12ih, was singulaily cool and pleasant, and I never 
remember to have passed a more delightful evening 
than that, — in my little tent upon the summit of the 
great mound of Sfis alone, contemplating the wrecks 
of time that were strewed around me, and indulging 
in the dreams of bygone ages." 

The inscriptions above mentioned can now be read, 
and future researches will doubtless dispel the dark- 
ness that stili rests upon this portion of Scripture 
history. Within a few months the English commis- 
sionera who are engaged in the survey of the country, 
appear to have clearly identified the palace of Ahasn- 
erus, but whether at either of the places above de- 
scribed does not appear from the brief and imperfect 
reporta yet received. 

In the prosecution of their work the comraissionera 
[B. 0.606-70-186=400.] 
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\:ave come upon the remiiins of tlie ancient palace 
of Shualian, mentioned in the aacred books of Esther 
and Daniel, together with the tomb of Daniel the 
prophet. The locality answers to the received tradi- 
tion of ita position, and the internal evidence, arising 
from its correspondence with the description of the 
palace recorded in the sacred historj, amoimls almost 
to demonstration. The reader can turn to Esther 
i. 6 ; there he will read of a " pavement of red, and 
blue, and white, and black marble in tJiat palace." 
That pavement still exists, and, as described by 
Colonel Williams, corresponds to the description 
given thns in the saered history. And in the mar- 
ble columns, dilapidated ruins, the sculpture and the 
remaining marks of greatness and glory that are 
scattered around, the commissioners read the exa«t 
truth of the record made by the sacred penman. 

N^ot fiai from the palace stands a tomb ; on it is 
sculptured the figure of a man bound hand and foot, 
with a huge lion in the act of springing upon bim 
to devour him. No history could relate more gra- 
phically the story of Daniel in the lions' den. The 
commissioners have with them an able corps of en- 
gineers and scientific men, and most interesting dis- 
coveries may be expected. The Persian arrow-heads 
are formd upon the palace and tke tomb. Glass 
bottles, elegant as those placed upon the toilet- 
tables of the ladies of om day, have been discovered, 
with other indications of art ind refinement whn,h 
beai out the statements of the Bible Thu*!, twenty 
five hundred yeirs after the Libtonius of Esthei and 
Darnel made their lecoids, their histoiies ire vcri 
fiei by the jciceful mo\eiiitnts of fliu n^tlOll3 of 



JI.I UI BTRINl, THE { iimiTi 
The people were carried away into captivity, as we 
have seen, and the country drained of its inhabitants 
by successive removals, the first under Jehosakim, 
606 B. C. The second, seveu years later, 599 b. 0., 
at tlie end of Jehoiakim's reign; the third at the 
sacking of Jerusalem and burning of the temple, in 
the eleventh year of tlie reign of Zedekiah, 588 b. c. 
Soon after this, upon the murder of Gedaliah, 2 
Kings XXV, 25, 26, many fled into Egypt, to escape 
the vengeance of the Chaklees. Four years after 
this the few that remained were taken away by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and the land was entirely bereaved 
of ita inhabitants. 

In the mean time other colonists were not intro- 
duced, as they had been in Samaria, when Israel went 
into captivity. 2 Kings xxv. 22-26; Jer. sl.-xliii., 
lii. 30. The Idumeans settled in some parts of the 
country, and wandering tribes roamed over itj but 
[A, M. 3496-1-70-1-136=3702.] 



the land, for the most part, 'enjoyed b 
lying desolate without her inhabitants, while they, in 
tlieir enemy's land, accepted the punishment of their 
iniquity.' Levit. sxvi. 35, 46. 

In the land of their captivity they were natu- 
ralized as citizens, and appear to have been left to 
the undisturbed enjoyment of their religion. Some 
of their nation, as Daniel, Ezra, Esther, Mordecai, 
and Nehemiah, were high in honour and in office in 
the court of the king. Ezekiel and other prophets 
lived and laboured with the captives to preserve their 
adherence t* the faith of their fathers. But tha 
tribes of Israel lost there their nationality, and never 
returned- Even of Judak but an inconsiderable 
portion sought again their promised land. 

PEOPHETS DURING THE CAPTIYITY. 

These were Eabakkuk, Daniel, Obadiah, and Eze- 
kiel. The latter prophet, for more than half a cen- 
tury a captive among his captive people, and Daniel, 
for a much longer period at the court of their mo- 
narch, fulfilled their mission in communicating the 
of God to the oppressor and the oppressed. 



KISE OP TOE MEDIAN AND 

Like Nineveh, Babyl n, ^Iso the gloiy of king- 
doms, the leanty of the Chaldees' excellence, after 
fidfllling her unconscious mis'iion as the scourge of 
Gods rebellious people, wjs rtzed to the eai-th byaa 
invading aimy of the Bledes under Cyrus, and soon 
fell lark into innibilition, an abode, according to 
the woid of the Lord, for the owl and the bittern, 
tor the wild beait of the deseit, and for any doleful 
crcatuie Isa xssiv 11 



EZRA. — RETURN OP THE EiaST 



B. c. 5S6. 



This interesting portion of Jewish history is con- 
cisely and clearly st-ated by Jain in an historical 
survey of the book of Ezra : — 

"Gyrus, in the first year of his reign (536 b. C, 
seventy of the captivity, fifty-two after the deatrnc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the temple,) proclaimed 
throughout his empire, by a herald and by a written 
order, that all the people of the God of heaven, 
without exception, had liberty to return to Judea, 
and rebuild the temple at Jerusalem. This general 
permisMon, therefore, extended to the Israeiifes in 
Assyria, Halah, Gozan, and Media, as well as to 
the Jews at Chebar and Babylon. 

" As Cyrus announced in his edict that Jehovali, 

the God of heaven, had given him all the kingdoms 

[B. C. 606—70—136=100.] 
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of the earth and ch 1 h m to I Id a temple at 
Jenisalein, this procl ii t n wa n t merely a per- 
mission, but rather an nvitat n to all the Hebrews 
to return and rebuild the t njle H accordingly de- 
livered to the return ng 1 s fi thousand four 
hundred sacred veaeel f J, 1 1 and I er, which. Ne- 
buchadnezzar had can-ied from Jerusalem to Baby- 
lon, prescribed the size of the temple, and directed 
that the expense of its erection should he defrayed 
from the royal treasury ; all which particulars 
were verified by a written edict found fiftoeu years 
after in the archiyes at Bcbatana. Ezra i. 1-11, vi. 
2-5. 

"Thus were the mountains laid low and the val- 
leys filled up for the return of the Hebrews to Pa- 
lestine; that is, all obstacles were i-emoved. Zemb- 
babel, grandson of the king Jehoiaohin, and Jeshua, 
a grandson of the high-priest Jozadak, and ten of 
the principal elders, prepared themselves for the 
journey. To these were joined forty-two thousand 
three hundred and sixty people, whose servants 
amounted to seven thousand three hundred and thir- 
ty-seven, so that the whole number was nearly fifty 
thousand. Bzraii. 2, 64; eomp. Neb. vii. 7. 

" Those who were to return, assembled at an ap- 
pointed place, according to the usual mode of collect- 
ing a caravan, and furnished themselves with pro- 
visions and other things necessary for the journey. 
Their camels, horses, and beaats of burden amounted 
to eight thousand one hundred and thirty-six. Ze- 
rubbabel the director of (he caravan, received the 
sacred utensils which had been restored, and the 
donations toward the building of the temple made 
by those who remwned behind. 

"Encumbered as they were with baggage and 
small children, they were obliged to travel slowly, 
and their joiiruey took up four months. Ezra i. 8-11, 
ii. 63-67, vi. 7, vii. 9. Accordingly, the caravan 
could not have arrived in Judea before the close of 
the first year of Cyrua. Thus the Jews returned 
precisely at the termination of the seventieth year 
of the captivity, the fifty-second year after the de- 
stiuotion of the temple." u. c. 688. 

Most of the towns wliich were resettled after the 
oaptnity, as specified in the second chapter of Ezra, 
are now unknown; others have been already men- 
tioned 

The Hebrew colony seems never to have been in a 
very flourishing condition. Justice was imperfectly 
administered, and the rebuilding of the city of Jeru- 
salem and of the temple progressed but slowly. For 
fifteen years the work of the temple was interdicted 
by the king at the instigation of the Samaritans, the 
fA. M. 3496+70-1-136=3702.] 
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of Judah and Benjamin. But at the 
end of twenty years it was finally oompleted and 
dedicated, 518 years b. 0. But in the midst of the 
festivities and rejoicings of the occasion, the old men, 
who remembered the splendour of the former temple, 
wept at the contrast which this presented. It ex- 
ceeded the former in dimensions, but it lacked the 
regal magnificence which was lavished upon that 
structure. And the ark of the covenant, the sacred 
oil, the Urjm and Tbummim, the saered fire and 
the more sacred Shekinah, — dread yet endearing 
token of Jehovah's presence — all were wanting. This 
temple, after standing almost 500 years, gave place 
to that of Herod, which was begun twenty years 
before the Chnstian era. 



E. o. 458. 



Fifty-eight years from the d 
eight after tlie return of the first caravan, Ezra 
arrived at Jerusalem with ample powers, as vicerey 
of his sovereign, and adequate treasures to admi- 
nister the government and promote the advancement 
of the colony. The number, however, of the captives 
that consented to aecompany him to the land of their 
fathers was small, amounting only to seven thousand, 
among whom was but a single Levite, who bad ori- 
ginally volunteered to return. A few, however, had 
been constrained to accompany the caravan. But two 
prophets of the Lord, Haggai and Zechariah, were 
raised up to encourage and assist Ezra and Zerubbabel 
in their efforts to restore and reform the people. 

Thb'ty-four years later, B. c. 424, Ezra was suc- 
ceeded by Nehemiah aa viceroy of the king and ruler 
of the province. At the end of twelve years, b. c. 422, 
he returned to his former office in the palaoe of the king 
at Shushan. Tweuty.four years later, b. c. 398, Ne- 
hemiah again returned to Jerusalem, and, with his 
accustomed energy and decision, undertook the re- 
form of vicious customs and irregularities, into which 
the people, in his absence, had fallen, through their 
adherence to usages and habits of other nations. 
The reform which Nehemiah effected was thorough 
and complete. 

In this work of recovering the people from their 
deplorable degeneracy, Nehemiah was aided by the 
prophet Malachi, the last of those inspired reprovers 
of the sins of men, untU the coming of John the 
Baptist, that forerunner of the Lord, of stem and 
awful sanctity, sent to prepare the way for his 
coming by the preaching of repentance. There 
were, therefore, three prophets after the captivity 
commissioned of God to complete the roll of pro- 
[B. C. 606—70— 13C=i00,l 
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phecy, and to conclude tte communicati ua of G-od 
to man, until a nobler order of eTeiits shod 1 liegm 
to unfold the wonderful scheme of grace in 1 'iah a 
tlon of which the harp of prophecy had so often and 
so sweetly sung. A brief notice of the Ihiee pio 
pheta after the return is euhjoined as an ajjrDpiiate 
part of the history of this period. 

HAGGAT, ZECBIARIAH, AND MAI.ACHI. 

The birthplace and tribe of Haggai are uninown; 
but the times of his predictions arc distinctly marked 
by himself when the Jews, discouraged hy the im- 
pediments thrown in their way by tho Samaritans, 
had ceased to prosecute the rebuilding of the temple. 
Haggai was then rMsed up to exhort the Jews to 
complete the building. Ezra v. 1. Hag.l.Zeoh.l. He 
predicted that the glory of the second temple should 
exceed that of the Jirst, which was fulfilled when 
Christ entered it; and ho foretold the setting up of 
the Messiah's kingdom under the name of Zcrub- 
babel. 

Zechariah was the son of Eeracliiah, and grandson 
of Iddo, but his tribe and birthplace are unknown. 
Like Haggai, he returned fiom the captivity with 
Zenibbabel. His prophecies are in two parts. In 
the first he enjoins the restoration of the temple, and 
tions relative to the advent of the 
In the second he foretells more distant 
—the destruction of Jerusalem hy 
is; the future condition of the Jews ; their 
compunction at having pierced the Messiah; their 
admission hy baptism to the privileges of the gospel 
poTcnant, and the final re-establishment of Christ's 
kingdom. 

[A. M. 8-196-{-70+13G=8702.] 



Malacti was tie hst of the prophets, and com 
lleted tho .anon tt the Old Testament; his exact 
time ind hithjlace are unknown. He was com- 
missioned to reprove the priests and people for the 
urelg us piictices into which they had fallen dur- 
n^ nnd atter the gcveraorship of Nchemiah, theit 
lisrespe t to Gro 1 in their sacrifices, and their unlaw- 
ful nteimaiiiage« with idolatresses. He prophesied 
the lejecti not the Jews, the calling of the Gentiles, 
the coming of Christ, and the ministiy of his fore- 
runner, John the Baptist :— ' ' Behold, I will send my 
messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me; 
and ike JJord whom ye seek, skaU suddenly come 
to Ms temple, even the messenger of the covenant whom, 
ye ddight in: behold ho shall come, saith the Lord 

of hosts Behold, I will send you Ehjah 

the prophet before tho coming of the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord," Mai. iii., jv.; Matt. xi. 
l-l,xyii.ll; Mark is. 11; Luke i. 17. 

The history of this reform closes the record of the 
ancient canon ; after which there h a chasm of four 
hnndred years in the sacred history, until the com- 
ing of Christ and commencement of the Christian 
era. This interval we pass in silence, and turn at 
once to the historical geography of the New Testa- 
ment, and especially to the incidents connected with 
the life and ministry of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

The principal historical events of Jewish history 
in this interval, however, are entered in the continu- 
ation of the Chronological Table with the synchro- 
nisms of profaao histoiy, by which the historical 
records of the Old Testament are connected with 
that of the New. 

[B. C. G06— 70— 136=400.] 
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PART II. 



THE NEW TESTAMENT, 



CHAPTER I. 



THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 

ry-HVa YEAHS, I'ROM B. C. 7 TO A. D. 29 
CHEONOLOGY, FKOM B. 0. 2 TO A, 



TnAT portion of sacred history and geography 
upon which we now enter, is appropriately introduced 
by a reference to the family of Herod and the pro- 
vinces which they respectively governed. 



) THE GRKAI. 



During the interval hetween the historical events 
of the Old Testament and those of the New, the 
land of Palestine was several times overrun hy dif- 
ferent invaders. At the advent of our Saviour, it 
was under the power of the Roman empire, under 
which Herod the Great ruled over the whole coun- 
try with the absolute authority almost of an inde- 
pendent sovereign. By his address in gaining tho 
fevour of the ruling factions of Eomo after tho 
death of Julius Caesar, and through the influence 
of Mark Antony, Herod had heen publicly pro- 
claimed, by tho Roman senate, king of the Jews; 
and, three years later, Augustus, on ascending the 
imperial throne at Rome, confirmed to Herod these 
royal prerogatives. This miied goyerament, to 
which Palestine and the adjacent provinces were 
subject, was ^sentially similar to that of tho British 
East Indies at the present times. The petty princes 
of those countries rule according to tieir own laws 
and the customs of their tribes; but, as vassals of 
the English government, subject to the limitations 
and restrictions of this foreign power. 



Herod, at his death, which occurred soon after 
our Lord's advent, and while Joseph and Mary 
were lingering in Egypt with the infant Saviour, 



divided, by will, his empire betweeen his three sons 
in separate and unequal divisions. To Archelaus 
bo gave Samaria, Judea, and the province south and 
east of Judea, at that time known as Idumea; to 
Herod Antipas, Galilee and the southern portion 
of the Per£ea, in the region beyond Jondan, That 
portion of the Peraea which Antipas inherited in- 
cluded the ancient territories of the children of 
Ammon and Moab, corresponding nearly to the 
portion of the tribes of E«uben and Gad. 

To Herod Philip was allotted the northern part 
of the Pei'Ria, including all east of Jordan, which 
belonged to the half tribe of Manasseh, from the 
land of Bashan, below the sea of Galilee, to the 
northern boundary of the country toward Mount 
Hermcn and Damascus. 

This territory comprised the provinces of G^ulo- 
nitis, Iturea, and Trachonitis. The first extended 
from &e east dde of tie sea of Galilee northward, 
nearly, or quite, to Cicsarea Philippi. East of GauJo- 
nitis was Iturea, which extended farther north toward 
Damascus, but not so far south as the former province. 

Trachonitis, lying still farther toward the east, 
was more extensive than either of the preceding 
provinces. It extended from the plains south of 
Damascus to Bozrah, comprising the volcanic region 
of the Lejah, that wonderful formation — grim, deso- 
late, and forbidding beyond expression, rent by enor- 
mous fissures — which, in themidst of plains of surpass- 
ing fertility, open a hiding-place for the robber lurk- 
ing for his prey. This tetravoby of Philip is a high 
table-land, having a level of 2000 or 2500 feet above 
that of the sea. The climate is mild and salubri- 
ous, and the soil, in many parts, fertile. The coun- 
try, once populous, is now a waste, overspread with 
(166) 
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ruins, and in tie summer season oyerrun with coimt- 
less terds of goats and camels, which come up from 
the great desert of Arabia for pasturage. 

Arohelaus was soon dethroned and hanished to 
Gaul, and superseded in his government hy a Ro- 
man governor sent out fcQm Rome. In this capa- 
city, Pontius Pilate was acting at the time of our 
Iiord's ministry and orucifision. The residence of 
the Roman governor was at Csesarea; hut, on tho 
great festivals of the Jews, he usually went up to 
Jerusalem for the preservation of order. For this 
reason, Klate was at Jerusalem at the time of our 
Jjord's trial and erucifision. Herod Antipaa was 
present on the same occasion, as a Jew, in attend- 
ance upon the festival. His usual residence was 
at Tiberias in Galilee, on Lake Genesareth ; but he 
often resided in his territories east of the Jordan, 
where he was brought into acquaintance with John 
the Baptist. He appears in histoiy as a weak, 
timid, crafty voluptuary, with neither the talents 
nor the stern, relentlens cruelty of his father, nor 
the atrocious barbarily of his brother Axchelaus. 

THE GALILEANS. 

Galilee, affcr the captivity, had been settled by a 
mixed race of foreigners and Jews. Two great 
caravan rculeB passed through this country; one, 
from the Euphrates through Damascus to Egypt, 
and one from the same regions to the coast of the 
Mediterranean. It was also near the great centres 
of trade and commerce on the Mediterranean, at 
Tyre and Zidon, still cities of considerable trade, 
and at the more modern city of Ptolcmais, Acre. 

The northern part of Galilee, comprising the 
hill-country north of tho plain of Ebdraelon, was, 
ill the days of Ohrist, termed heathen Galilee, or 
Galilee of the Gentiles, Matt. iv. 15, because 
among the Jewish population there were intermiu- 
gled many foreigners, Phcunicians, Syrians, Gi-eeis 
and Arabs. 

Prom this intercourse and admixture with fo- 
reigners, the Gblileans had acquired a strong pro- 
vincial character and dialect, which made them 
tieularly obnoxious to the Jews Thuir language 
had become corrupted by foreign Jdioms so as to be- 
tray them, as was charged upon Peter. Matt. 
73; Markxiv. 70. For-the same general rcaaor 
Galileans were less bigoted than the Jews of Judoa, 
and more tolerant toward Christ as an apparent 
novator in their religion. He accordingly passed 
the greater part of his public ministry as well as of 
his private life in Galilee, and chose his disciples 



from this country, where his miracles and instruc- 
tions excited less hostihty than at Jerusalem. 

Joseph us expatiates at length on the extreme fer 
tility of Galilee, and all travellers confii'm his repre- 
sentations. In proof of its populousness, it is re- 
lated by Josephus that there were in this country, 
scarcely thirty miles square, 200 towns and villages, 
each containing 15,000 inhabitants. He himself, 
in a short time, raised 100,000 volunteers for the 
war against the Romans. " Surrounded," he adds, 
" by so many foreigners, the Galileans were never 
backward in warlike enterprise, or in supplying men 
for the defence of the country. They were nume- 
rous, and accustomed to war from their infimoy." 

TIIE SAMARITANS. 

The prejudice and enmity of tho Jews toward the 
Samaritans was even more inveterate and bitter than 
toward the Galileans. They were remnants and re- 
presentatives of the revolted tribes. They had been 
the most violent antagonists of the Jews in the re- 
building of the templo. Thoy hod erected another 
temple on Mount Gerizim. They rejected the sacred 
books of the Jews, with the exception nf the hooks 
of Moses. Their religion was an abomination to a 
Jew, a profane mixture of Judaism and paganism. 
For these reasons the Jews had no dealings with 
the Samaritans. The term Samaritan became to a 
Jew suggestive only of reproach, insomuch that 
when they would express their deepest disgust and 
abhorrence of Christ, they said, '' Thou art a Sama- 
ritan, and hast a devil." For the same reason the 
Jews avoided travelling through Samaria, and ii hen 
compelled to pass through the country, carried their 
own provisions, and refused the entertainments uf 
the people. 

Samaria was at this time the smallest of the four 
provinces above mentioned, and comprised only the 
principal part of the territory nf tho tribes of Ephraim 
and Manas&eh. 



This division included on the north the tribe of 
Benjamin, and extended south to the boundaries of 
ancient Palestine. It was the largest of the three 
divisions already mentioned; and was at this time, as 
it had ever been, the appropriate land of tho Jews, 
from whom it took this name after the captivity. 

The country is hilly and broken, and less fertile 
than Galilee; but a portion of its plains, particu- 
larly on the west, was very productive. Jerusalem, 
tho capital of the whole country, waa in this pio- 
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Tinee. It was the great object of interest and union 
to ail the Jewa, and opened various sources of giun 
to a numerous population. 

It was the place of solemn assemhly to tlie whole 
nation at their great yearly festivals. It was the 
seat of their religion. Here was the temple, with 
al! its mysterious rites. Here, therefoi'e, the Jew 
appeared in all his national characteristics, enter- 
taining a proud consciousness of his importance as 
the seed of Abraham and favourite of heaven, 
blindly attached to the rites of hie religion, and 
almost equally regardless of the purity of its princi- 
ples ; looking down with proud contempt upon every 
foreigner, regarding with unmitigated abhorrence the 
power of the Komans, and firmly expecting a king 
who should establish himself on the throne of uni- 
versal dominion. 

To the Jews, their subjection to the Roman power 
was peculiarly irksome and oppressive. The power 
of the sanhedrim had been nearly destroyed by 
Herod the Great; the power of life and death was 
now taken away, and the Jews, though left in the 
enjoyment of their religion and their own forms of 
government to a considerable degree, felt severely 
the power of Eoman bondage. 

Severe exactions were made upon them of tri- 
bute, which was paid directly to their mastei's, the 
Eomana j by whom also government was exercised 
and justice administered. The procurator, resident 
at Cffisarea, quartered his troops upon the town at 
his pleasure. A cohort was stationed at Jerusalem, 
in the tower of Antonia, so as fo command the tem- 
ple and quell any popular tumult. 

Such was the nature of the government at the 
time of the public miniatry and death of our Lord. 
This government was administered by Pontius Pilate, 
the Eoman procurator, a weak, cruel, and avaricious 
man, who, notwithstanding his cruelty and his vices, 
bore ample testimony to the innocence of the !ic- 
cused whom the Jews brought before him for con- 
demnation, and leluotantly gave his consent to the 
execution of that just man. Vainly seeking some 
"sweet aspersion" to wash away the stain of that in- 
nocent blood on his soul, " He took wat«r and washed 
his hands, saying, I am innocent of the blood of 
this just man ; see ye to it." 

TilE UAEMONY. 

The public miniatry of our Lord is usually esti- 
(nated to have continued three and a half years. Of 
this ministry the four evangelists have given each a 
separate history, neither of whom has followed an 



exact chronological order, nor given in detail the in- 
cidents and instruetions of his public life. Each is 
in a measure supplemental to the others. What 
one omits, another records at length, and a third 
passes with an incidental allusion, while each groups 
and combines according to his particular object in 
writing, and hia own mental habits of thought and 
diction. 

It becomes, therefore, a delicate and diificult task 
to reconstruct these four Gospels by arranging the 
several parts of each in true chronological order, and 
set the different accounts of the same events and 
teachings in parallel columns, so that they may fill 
out, supply, and elucidate each other, and give to 
the reader a full and complete BiiTvey of all that the 
Gospels recoi-d respecting each and every portion of 
our Lord's history. This is the design of a Har- 
mony. The learned, who have applied themselves 
to this task of harmonizing the gospel, differ essen- 
tially in their results. But, without entering into a 
discuaaion of the merits of different Harmonies, we 
shall adopt and follow substantially that of Dr. Ko- 
binson, both as the latest and the most approved and 
satisfactory. He baa conferred an inestimable bless- 
ing upon the public by presenting it with a harmony 
of the Gospels according to our English version, 
which ought to be in the hands of every intelligent 
reader of the Gospels. 

Dr. Eiibinson's views of the different evangelists, 
according to which he has constanioted bis harmony, 
are given in the following paragraph: — ■ 

" The narrative of John, except during the week 
of the Saviour's passion, contains very little that is 
found in either of the other writers. That of Luke, 
although in the first part and at the close it has 
much in common with Matthew and Mark, com- 
prises, nevertheless, in its middle portions, a large 
amount of matter peculiar to Luke alone. Matthew 
and Mark have in general more resemblance to each 
other; though Matthew, being more full, presents 
much that is not found in Mark or Luke; while 
Mark, though briefer, has some things that are not 
contained in any of the rest." 



Aeeording to approved chronolo^sts, the date of 
the Christian era is five or six years subsequent to 
the nativity of Christ, so that this great event tj:ans- 
pired eailier than the common designation of this 
date, to express which we resort to an anomalous and 
apparent contradiction, assigning the birth of Christ 
to tie year B. 0. 6. In accordance with this cor- 
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reeled clironology, tho dates will te given in t 
sul)3equent notices of the Life of Christ. The c 
cifision, according to thia system, ooomred A. d. S 
instead of A. d. 33. 

The Gospels are generally conceded to Lave he 



written about thirty years after onr Lord's aseen 
sion. Matthew A. D. 56, Luke 58, Mart 58-61, and 
John 61. This Uoapcl again is supposed to have 
been written many years later, in Patmos; or at some 
time during the period from A. D, 60 to 100. 



SYNOPSIS OF THE IIABMONY. 
PART I— EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THE BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD OF OUR LORD. 



time; aeout thirteen and a hai 

J 1. Prefaoa to Luke's Gospel. Luke i. 1^. 



I appear! 






:. Luko L 5-2S. 



Zacbarias was one of the ordinary priests. These, 
when instituted by Dayid, were divided into twenty- 
four classes, or courses. 1 Ghron. zxiv. 3-19 ; 
2 Ghron. viii, 14. These classes sewed each one 
week, and were relieved every Sabbath, when they 
returned to their several cities. The course of Ahia, 
to which Zacliariaa belonged, was the eighth. He 
resided at Juttah, id the south of Judea, ever memo- 
rable as the birthplace of John the Baptist. 

The duties of the priests were, to have charge of 
the sanctuary and of the altar, to prepare the sacri- 
fices, and tooffer the lamb of the morning and even- 
ing sacrifice, together with the several bumt-ofFerings 
of the festivals and of special occasions, the sin- 
offerings, the trespass-offerings, the meat-offerings, 
&c., of the people, as they were brought to the altar 
for purification, for atonement, or for the fulfilment 
of a TOW, or other religious purposes. 

g 3. An angol appears to Moiy— -NiiiRBTH — 6 months later. 

Luke L 26-38. E. o. T. 
J 4. Marj Tislts Elisabeth.— JuTTia. Luko i. 39-56. 

Judah (Lute i 39) is supposed to be Juttah, a 
city of the m untims of Judah, five miles south of 
Hebrm 

This Tisit of Mary to ELsabeth, therefore, le 
quiied hei to make a journey of near a hundred 
Bules, almost the wholo length cf the Unl, trrm 
noith to south Juttah has been ilentified by 
Dr EAmson as a hrge Mohammedin village ou 
a low eminence, snmunded by trees, five miles south 
from Hobion, ind half of this distance north weit 
from Ciimel Some old foundations and walh are 
still found there Miry prolonged her visit with 
Elisabeth three month'*, untj near the birth of 
John 
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,n angel appear t< Juscpli — Haz. 
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57-80 
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Luke ii 
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g 10. The 


Magi.-JER 


SALEM, 


Bethlebhu 


Matt. ii. 


1-12 



But who were these Magi ? whence came they ? 
and what was tho star by which they were guided ? 
They were Chaldean Magi, from the region of Baby- 
lon and the Euphrates. They were the learned 
men of their country, and sustained there, in some 
degree, tho same relation as the chief priests and 
scribes among the Jews. 

The conviction had long been spread throughout 
the East as well as in Palestine, that, about the 
time of our era, a great and victorious prince, or 
Measiah, would appear among the Jews. His coming 
was supposed, from Numbers sxiv. 17, to have some 
connection with the abearance of a star. Some 
such phenomenon evidently excited the attention of 
these wise men, and influenced them to enter upon 
this long pilgrimage, in search of the expected king 
of tho Jews. 

THE STAR IN THE EAST. 

It IS the common and, piotably, the true impres 
Bion that fomv supernatural or metLOiic appeaianco 
guidid the wise men, like the pillar of a cloud to 
the Isradites But the notion his been entertained 
thit the star may ]iv,e bLcn none othei than a re 
marhable conjunction of the plxnets Jupitci and 
^atuin If this be true it will relieve the pafisaj.'? 
of many dif&culties , and confirm, by another aatro- 
nomii,aI fact, the cirre<ition of our chr nology, 
which has already been mentioned The txplana 
tion, aa given below, has engaged the attention of 
many of the griate=t minda, and is at least wortly 
of a leopectful consider iti n 

Kcjler, the prince of modirn astronomers under 
the influence of a conjunction (f the planets Jupiter, 
''jturn, and Mar"", which took place in lh04, was 
1 1 to think that he h id di'ii ivere 1 means fnr deter 
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mining the true year of our Savioiir'a birtli. He 
made liis caleulatioiis, and fnund that Jupiter and 
Siiturn were in cimjunution in tlie constellation of 
the Eishea, (a feh is the astronomical symbol of 
Judea,) in the latter half of the year of Enmo 747, 
and were joined by Mars in 748. Here then he 
fixed the first figure in the date of our era, and here 
he found the appearance in the hcaycns which in- 
duced the Ma^ to undertake their journey, and 
conducted them snceessfiilly on their way. Others 
have biken up thia view, freed it from astrological 
impurities, and shown its trustworthiness and appli- 
cability in the case under consideration. It appears 
that Jupiter and Saturn came together for the first 
time on May 20th, in the twentieth degree of the 
eonatellation of the Fishes. They then stood before 
sum'ise in tho eastern part of the heavens, and so 
were seen by the Magi. Jupiter then passed by 
Saturn toward the north. About tie middle of 
September they were, near midnight, both in oppo- 
sition to the snu, Satui-n in the thirteenth, Jupiter 
in the fifteenth degree, being distant from each 
otter about a degree and a half. They then drew 
nearer. On October 27t!i, there was a second con- 
junction in the 16th degree, and on November 12th 
there toot place a tiird conjunction in the fifteenth 
degree of the same constellation. In the last two 
conjunctions, the interval between the planets 
amounted to no more than a degree, so that, to the un- 
afisiated eye, the rays of the one planet wore absorbed 
in those of the other, and the two bodies would ap- 
pear as one. The two planets went past each other 
three times, oame very near together, and showed 
themselves all night long for months in cenjunctlon 
with each other, as if they would never separate 
again. Their first union in tie Hast awoke the at- 
tontion of the Ma^, told them the expected time 
had come, and bade them set off without delay 
toward Judea, (the fish-land.) When they reached 
Jerusalem, the two planets were once more blended 
together. Then, in the evening, they stood in the 
southern part of the sky, pointing with their united 
rays to Bethlehem, where prophecy declared the 
Hesfdah was to be born. The Magi followed the 
finger of heavenly light, and were brought to the 
child Jesus. The conclusion, in regard to the time 
of the advent is, that our Lord was born in the lat- 
ter part of the year of Eome 747, or six years 
before the common era. 

These results of astronomical calculation do not 
call in question the exact and literal truthfulness of 
the gospel narrative of tbe star in the east; but 
they offer an interesting and beautiful illustration 
of the eocflrmation which science gives to Scripture. 
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The coincidence is at least remai'kable, and esbibit? 
a phenomenon by which it is supposed that the wise 
men may have been providentially guided to the 
infant Saviour. 

g II, The flight into Egypt, B. o. 5. Hcroi'a cruelty, B. o. 5. 
— Betbieheh. The return, D. C. 4. JosephuB relates that 
an eolipse of Ehe moon occurred a few days before (he 
death of Herod the Sreai. This has been found, hy caleula- 
don, to have been between Maroh 12th and 13th, B. c. 4, 
The return, then, may hava been in the rammer or au- 
tumn following.— KAziEETH. Mntt. iL 13-23; lute ii. 
39-10. 

KAZAKETH. 

Nazareth, for almost thirty years the residence of 
our Lord and Saviour in the days of his humilia- 
tion, requires in this place a distinct description 
; has been given by many travellera. The fol- 
ng is from the graphic pen of Dr. Durbin, the 
nguished American traveller ; — 

"Nazareth is nearly due north from Jerusalem, 
distant about sixty-five miles, and embosomed in tho ' 
mountains of Lower Galilee. I shall not trouble 
the reader with the many interesting places which 
lie between Jerusalem and Nazareth, such as Bethel, 
Shiloh, Shechem, and Samaria ; but hasten to the 
southern edge of the Great Plain of Esdraelon, from 
which one catches the first glance of tho gi-ay hills, 
in the midst of which lies the early home of Jesus. 
On our journey thither, we had wandered so long 
amid the venerable remains of Samaria, that night 
had shut in upon us as we approached the town of 
Jennin, at the northern base of the mountains of 
Samaria, and which is directly opposite to Nazareth, 
the Great Plain lying between them. 

"Upon rising in the morning, and advaEcing to the 
high plateau of masonry on which our khan was 
built, a most beautiful scene opened wide and iar. 
The Groat Plain of Esdraelon stretched from the 
Jordan on the east, thirty miles westward to the 
Mediterranean; and from tho mountains of Sama- 
ria on the south, where I stood, fifteen miles north- 
ward, to the mountains of Lower Galilee. In full 
view in this plain were many objects of deep in- 
terest, such as Gilboa, Hermon, Tabor, the Foun- 
tain of Jezreel, and the battle-field of nations from 
time immemorial ; but in sight, directly across the 
plain, were the gray, wavy hills of Nazareth. In 
five hours we were at their base, and began to climb 
their steep, rocky sides. As we ascended, we fell 
into a rugged dell, and, following it, quickly came 
out upon a ridge, below which, to the north, lay 
deeply embosomed in the hills a small, narrow val- 
ley. I knew that lu this sequestered glen lay Naza- 
reth where my Saviour 'was brought up.' It is in 
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Viun to attempt to indicate to the reader the varied 
and tumultuous emotiona which agitate the Chris- 
tian from the New World as ho approaches Naaa- 
leth. As we advanced, mj eyes wandered rapidly 
over every uook and corner of the valo, as it opened 
upon us, to catch the first glimpse of the town. 
Suddenly a delicate and well-defined line cut the air j 
and almost at the same moment, at a lower eleva- 
tion, a small, dart, tranaverao figure was seen on the 
right. They were the crescent and the cross, im- 
pending over Nazareth. The spell upon the travel- 
ler, as he approach^ Naaareth, ia more rapt than 
that which comes upon him as he approaches Jeru- 
salem. In the last case, it is hrolien by the first 
glance at the embattled walls of the city, so unlike 
liia early imaginings of the holy place ; but, ad- 
vancing upon Naaareth, the quiet, retired little vale 
ia so peaceful, and the silence amid the smrounding 
hilla so profound, that the visions which the place 
calla up abide in the imagination ; and the vale of 
NazaretK seems a mountain sanctuary from which 
came forth the grace of life to a dying world. "We 
found clean lodgings in a building belonging 1« the 
convent, just without ita gates. 

" The village of Nazareth is unknown in the annals 
of mankind, except in ao far as it is connected with 
the mystery of our redemption by Jesua. It is not 
mentioned in the Old Testament, nor in the New, 
except in connection with the life of our Saviour. 

" I have already said that the town is in a little 
vale, about 800 feet above the sea, and deeply em- 
bosomed in the hills of Lower Galilee. This vale 
ia not more than 700 yards in length, and 300 in 
width. On the east and south, the hiUs are lower 
and more broken up. To the north, they rise higher 
and arc more commanding. On the west, a precipi- 
tous mountain ridge swells up some 500 feet abovo 
the town, which is built at the foot of its eastern 
declivity, and overlooks the rich and luxuriant vale 
still below it. The houses, as all in Palestine, are, 
owing to the scarcity of wood, built of stone, gene- 
rally two stories high, and the walls very thick, that 
they may stand the frequent shocks of the earth- 
quai;e, and be cooler during the scorching heats of 
summer. Nearly every house is finished with a flat 
roof, made of water-proof cementj and surround d 
with a low wall of masonry. The roof rests up 
an arch turned over the rooui below. None of th 
dwelling-houaea are large or imposing. The o ly 
prominent buildinga in the town are the mosque a 1 
the convent. This belongs to the Franciscans f 
the Latin Church, and is rather a duster of massive 
buildings, enclosed by a strong wall and gate, and 
having gardens attached to it. The mosque is seen 
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in the centre of the engraving, and the conventual 
buildings to the left. 

"As living fountains in the East are wellnigii as 
immutable as mountainsj it is very natural to sup- 
pose, that, when Mary was a maiden among the 
maids of Nazareth, she often went, as the maids of 
Naaareth do now, to the fountain for water. And 
who shall say that she was distinguishable from the 
crowd of her maidenly companions, except by the 
purity of her mauners and the modesty of her de- 
meanour? Tiiis beautiful vision of the youthful 
days of Mary was occupying and Oluminating my 
heart, as I approached the only spot in Naaareth 
that I could feel had certainly been trodden by the 
Virgin's feet. Alas I like most other antecedent 
visions in the Holy Land, it suddenly vanished when 
the fountain appeared. It was surrounded by a 
crowd of the maids of modem Nazareth, eaeh some- 
what clamorous in contending for her turn to flU her 
waterpot. One poor damsel was lamenting over 
her earthen jar, which had been broken in the con- 
test. As I drew near, the crowd parted to let me 
examine the fountain. I found it to be a large mar- 
ble trough, probably onee a sarcophagus, covered 
with a rude stone arch, from under which one end 
projected a little. From the trough a feeble jet of 
good water issued, and was received into the water- 
pots. 

" From the Fountain of the Vir^n I ascended 
the lofty ridge on the west of the town, and seated 
myself in the shade of a largo white Mohammedan 
tomb that crowns its summit. This was one of the 
moat pleasing hours of my life. It was late in the 
afternoon; the sky wa^ cloudless, and a profound 
silence leigned throughout the field of vision, which 
was wcllnigh boundless in every direction. To the 
south-west, the long dark ridgo of Mount Carmel 
seemed banked up against the sky, and beyond it 
the evening sun hung over the sea aa if in the act 
of falling into it ; to the west, the Mediterranean lay 
as a mirror of molten silver ; on the south, the Plain 
of Esdraelon spread its green carpet, beyond which 
were the mountains of Samaria; toward the east, 
rose in succession the irregular sweib of Gilboa, the 
aumrait of Little Hcrmon, and the bold round top of 
T b wh' h seemed to mc, in spite of criticism, the 
m t fp priate mountain in all Palestine for tho 
t sfigu t on of our Saviour. For it stands apart 
fr m th st of the world, uplifted into the pure 

jl 1 t heavens, and looks down upon the scenes 
f his y th the sea of his miracles, and the familiar 
walks of hia disciples. Farther eastward, beyond 
the sea of Genesareth, were seen the dim outlines 
of the hills of Bashan. On the north, Kana e' 
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Jelil, or Cana of Galilee, was visible, where Je'sni 
wrought liis first miracle at the wedding nf a migli 
iDOur, to which himself and his mother had been 
invited. Still Jarther to the north swelled up the 
mountains of Safet, and beyond tliem toweied the 
snowy Hermon, the monarch of this sacred moon 
tain-world. Immediately below me on the east, lay 
Nazareth impending 0¥er ita little paradisnoal vile 
Amid tiis interesting panorama I was sitting at night- 
fall, impressed with the assurance that Jesus had. often 
wandered over this hill, gazed on this siene, and 
perhaps sat on this very spot which I now occnpiec! " 

The sacred associations and solemn miiBingij 
awakened by the scene before ns, are tippily es 
pressed by Dr. Robinson ; — 

"Seating myself in the shade of the Wely, I re- 
mained for some hours upon this spot, lost in the 
contemplation of the wide prospect and of tie events 
connected with the scenes around. In the village 
below, the Saviour of the world had passed his child- 
hood ; and, although we tave few particulars of his 
life during thrae early years, yet there are certain 
feature of nature which meet our eyes now just as 
they once met his. 



" IIo mu=t often have visited the fountain near 
which we hid j,itched oui ttnt; his feet muat fre- 
quently have wandered ovei the adjacent hills; and 
his eyes doubtleis have gized upon the splendid 
prcspect from this very spot Here the Prince of 
Peace looked down npon the great plain, where the 
dm of battles so oft had rolled, and the garments 
of the warrior been dyed m blood ; and be looked 
out, too, upon th-it sea, over which the swift shipa 
weie to bcii the tidings of his salvation to nations 
and to continents then unknown. How has the 
moral aspect of Ihingi bien changed ! Battles and 
bloodshed have, indeed, not ceased to desolate this 
unhappy country, ind gross darkness now covers the 
people, but from this region a light went forth 
which has enlightened the world and unvailed new 
climes; and now the rays of that light begin to be 
reflected back from distant isles and continents, to 
illuminate anew the darkened land where it sprang 
up." Population of Naaareth, about 3000. 

g 12. At twelTB yents of e.ge, Jesus goes to the PnssoTer.— 

Jerusalbu. Luke ii 11-52. April, a. d. B. 
gl3. The gBneologiea. Matt.i.l-llj Lnke iii. 23-38. 



— ANXOCNCEMENI AKD IKTRODTICTION OP OUR LORD'S PUJiLIC MIHISTRY. A. I>. 25. 



time: about one year 

g 14. The ministry of John the BiiptLsl.— T 
THE JoKDAN.Mat.iii,l-12; Marki.1-8; 1 
Abilene, the tetrarchy of Lysanias, 
but beautiful and fertile province on the eastern de- 
clivities of the mountains of Anti-Lebanon, north- 
west and west of Damascus. Abila, the capital, eigh- 
teen miles from Damasciis, is still a oonsiderable vil- 
lage, in a wild gorge of the mountains, on the Abana 
of the Scriptures. 



1-18. 



The desolate region which lies between the Mount 
of Olives, east of Jerusalem and the plains of Jor- 
dan, and extends far north and south of this line 
along the Jordan and the Dead Sea, is generally as- 
sumed to have been the wilderness where the Bap- 
tist, forerunner of our Lord, began his ministry. 
To this also our Lord retired after bis baptism, 
where he continued for forty days and forty nights, 
m fasting and prayer, preparatory to the great wort 
of his ministry. This mountainous tract, the desert 
of Judah, is bare, bleak, and dreary, presenting 
everywhere yellow rocks and gray sand; no trees 
are seen ; a few shrubs grow here and there on the 
slopes, and the intervening dells are coverei with 



arid grass and some green bushts of cistus This 
region of country is often mentioned m Scripture, 
and termed " the Wilderness of Judah, ' which ex- 
tended along the western shore of the Dead feea, the 
plain of Jordan, and the mountims of Jud-ih tjwiid 
Jerusalem and Jericho. Ihiring the rebellicn of 
Absalom, David, on his flight from Jerusalem, crossed 
the Kidron and withdrew to the banks of the Jor- 
dan, and said, "I will tarry in the plain of the 
wilderness ;" but not being secuie there, he pissed 
over Jordan to gather his army in Gilead From 
the description of J(«ephus it appe irs that this re- 
gion, between Jericho and the Asphaltic lake, wis 
then as stony and barren as it is new 

The country was not entirety destitute f the 
means of subsistence. The food cf John, ind doubt 
less of our Saviour also, was such as the dcvrt 
affords, locusts and wild honey from the rocks Jo- 
sephus informs us that he himself oul sisted in the 
same manner for three years in this wilderness, with 
his teacher, Banas, "and had no other tood than 
what grew of its own accord." 

glS. Baptism of Jesna.— The JoREiH Matt m 13 17, 
Marki.9-ll! Lulie iii. 2J-23. AulninnofA D 25 

Jesus Is here supposed to have gone down the east 
side of the Jordan, as indicated in the map of his 
travels, Map VI., to have been baptized near the 
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fords of Jericlio, ani^ to liave passed over into the 
wilderoeMS west of the Jordan, and to liavo returned 
«p the valley of tiiis rJYcr to Nazareth. 



The mountain which tradition assigns as the place 
of the temptation, ia the lofty summit of Quaran- 
tania, about three miles north of the road leading to 
Jericho. It is fifteen hundred or two thousand feet 
high, and " distinguished for iia sere and desolate as- 
pect, even in this gloomy region of savage and dreary 
eights. Its highest summit is crowned with a chapel, 
atil! oocaaonally resorted to by the moi-o devout 
pilgi-ims, while the eastern face, which overhangs the 
pliun, and commands a noble view of the Arabian 
mouutaius, is much occupied witli grottos and celhi, 
the favourite abodes of pioiK anchorites." 

g 17. Preface lo John's Gospel. John i. 1-18. 
i 18. Testimoiij of John the Bapfet to Jesus.— BETHAiiRi 
BSYOSD JonoiH. Jolini.19-34, Muroh? A. u, 26. 

Bethabara ia supposed by Liicte to be Betb-baia, 
on the Jordan, to which Gideon snmmoned the Is- 
raelites to take the waters before the Midianit«8. 
Judg. vii. 24. Ritter supposes it to have been by 
the fords of Jordan, over against Jericho. The 
name itself means the House of Fords. Its true 
site was early Irast, and probably will never be re- 
covered. Jcromo relates that many believers in his 



day, desirous of baptism, resorted there, and were 
baptized in the living stream. 

g 19. Jcana gama disciplea — The Johdan. Gaiilee ? Jolm 

i. 35-51. 
?2l>. The mnmago at Cana of Galilee, John ii. 1-12. Maich, 

Dr. Eobinson supposes the third day to refer back 
to John i. 44. The two preceding days were sufSoient 
for the journey to Cana, a distance perhaps of sixty 
miles. Cana of Galilee, as has been shown by Dr. 
Kflbinaon, is not the Cana of most travellers, seen 
at the distance, five miles north-east of Naaareth, 
but Kana el Jelil, about seven miles north of Naaa- 
leth, also in fiill view from the heights above this 
plate Cana is remarkable as the place where Jesus 
wiought the first two miracles by which to attest the 
truth of his divine mission. He visited the place a 
short time ifter the marriage at Cana, on his return 
hom Jeiusalem after the first passover, when he 
he'^led the nobleman's son, then lying sick at Caper- 
naum, at the distance of fifteen miles. Nathaniel, 
the guileless Israelite, was also a native of this place, 
John xsi. 2, afterward known as an apostle of the 
name of Bartholomew. Cana is now a ruined, neg- 
lected place, but little known. " "War, bloody, re- 
lentless war, has swept over the little Cana of 
Galilee; fire and sword have laid waste and de- 
stroyed the peaceful village ia which Christ met 
the rejoicing wedding-party." 



PART III.— ODE LORD'S FIRST PASSOVEB, AND THE SUBSEQUENT TRANSACTIONS UNTIL THE SECOSD. 
MARCH, A. D. 26. 



time: one tear. 

a PassoTer, Jesna (hiyes tlie trade 
JerdBAlbm, John ii. 13-25. 

JERUSALEM AND 



The approach to Jerusalem from Gal 1 w 
three different routes — the western, nudll 



1st. The western was either around th h dl d 
of Carmel and along the coast by Cassarea to Joppa 
ind Jeru'salem, or aoro=s the pass of Mount Carmel 
neii Megiddo, and ilong the eastern border of the 
p'ain of Sharon, by Antipatria, to Lyddi, and thence 
to Jeraoilem 

2d The mil lie and most direct route wai as it 
still 58 across the phm of Esdraelon and on the 
line of the mjuntim's oi Simam by Shechem, the 
Sychai rf thi. New Testament, to the eify ci Jeru- 
salem 

51 The etstu n route wi=! d jwn th -v dlev of the 
T 1 in to T nchi inl thLnc* up to Jeiu, il m. 



Th 11 y f th J 1 n 



th 



f ■ 



1 th n 



fibjdnmybe n 
t! tl t f th S f Gal 1 
m y 1 th h th jl n 1 
th !1 y b tw H m n 

h n S ,th p 1 d 

J d n t th t pi Th 

IwlbplnfhJdn 

to the table-land eastward, and follow the line of the 
teiTaces to some point nearly opposite Jericho, before 
descending to the Jordan. In the map of the travels 
ofoi L d th f " ' ■ 

conj ni d b . 



Ij t d on 

th w t Th \rse 

tly t 1 near 

th 1 n ft avel 
Ead 1 nl down 
d Gill t Beth- 
ss th f d f the 
th t 11 m y fol- 
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It docs not appear where in Judea Jesus passed 
tlie interval between tie pasaover and his return to 
Galilee ; but irom the mention of his baptizing, near 
wliere John also waa before hia imprisonment, he is 
supposed, as indicated in the map, to have restricted 
his ministry to the region of Jerusalem and of Jeri- 
cho, where the fountains of Elisha anJ Beth-Hoglah 
and the Jordan might afford stations for his ministry 
aud for baptizing. 

^ 21, Jesus departs iato Qalilee a^r Jahu'a impiiaoQiaent. 
Matt.iv.I2, iIt. 3-S; Mark i. 14, yi 11-20; LuSb It. ii, 
iiL IB, 20 ; Jchn ir. 1-3. Autumn of A D. 2S. 



IMl'RIBONMENT OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

The imprisonmont of John occurred in the seo nl 
year of liia ministry, which may have cont n led one 
yfiar and six months. On the sapposif on thit the 
birtli of Jesus was in October, and that I th J Im 
and Jesus entered on their public ministry at lb ity 
years of age, then the ministry of Jesus tegan s s 
months before the first paasover. Eight months aft r 
the passover he is on hia way to Galilee n conse 
quence of John's imprisonment. More than a year 
has already elapsed since the commencement of h s 
public ministry, but the ministry of J hn begin 
some months before that of Jesus. It m st fiere 
fore, have continued at least a year and a h If 

MACn^ERUS AND THE HOT SPRINGS Or OAL 
UREOHOE. 

Maohffirua, the oaatle and palace of 11 rol ivhere 
John wan beheaded, waa situited on the ast of the 
Bead Sea, above the hot sprmgs of Callu: ohoe e ^ht 
or nine miles from the sea, abcut fifteen south east 
of the outlet of the Jordia Seetzm, about fifty 
years ■^nce, discoverel its mins, still impo ng and 
extensive, on the summit of an oblong an I loi^y 
rock, with precipitous sides, an! sunounled by t 
deep cha'on, si as to be altogether maccess ble es 
L J t at one point, by a very high budge Josejh s 
dfsciibes it as "si CDntined by nature that t 11 
not be eisjly ascended, tor it ifl, is it weie 1 f he I 
nbmt with «uoh valleys on all sides, and to such a 
depth, th it the eye cannot reach their b tt ms ind 
Buch as are not easdy to be passed o\e nl even 
such as it is impoeaible to fill up with e th for 
that valky whith cuts it off on the west extenls to 
thiec-erro iuilong'', and does njt end 1 11 t cones 
to the lake Asph^Itis " 

Lieut. Lynch found the walls of this chasm nea 
the hot spiings standing 122 feet apart, 1 f y and 
perpendicular, of red and yellow sandstone n j 



and imposing." Tlirough this chasm a, stream of 
hot water, twelve feet wide and ten inches deep, 
rushes with great velocity. This hot stream of 
water is supplied from many springs which gush out 
their heated waters along the line of the chasm for 
three or four miles. These and the volcanic rocks 
which abound in this region are so many additional 
indications of the volcanic nature of this whole re- 
gion of country. These waters were much fre- 
quented in the time of John's ministry for baptism 
and for health. They are even mentioned in the 
booli of (jcnesis, sxxvi. 24, as discovered by Anah, 
son of one of the dukes of Edom, the sons of Esau. 
In our translation the word meaning Ao( spn'n^s ia 
absurdly rendered mules. The interpretation of the 
text 's thit he "found the hot pr'ngs of the wil 
Icme a as h fed the a^es of Z been his father 

The retu n of Jo us to Galilee waa m this in 
stance 1 y the m ddle route as is nd cated 1 y h s 
conver at on w th the Sama tin woman It was 
No ember or December n th e end y i of h s 
publ c m niBtry 



I 5 ] 



E N 



AP L 3 J hn 4-i Dm in 

At the d s ince of so ne th y m 1 a f om Je u 
saleni the t ■aveller behol la from n ra nen c a 1 nj, 
n w valley extend ng northwar 1 en o twel e 
m les befoie hm and bounled on the west \j a 
r Ige of mounfa ns "00 or ROO feet n he ght nd 
on the e t by an rregulir 1 n of hills at he d !; 
t nee of two or th ce n 1 s Or Lord s jou n y 
1 y al ng th s V 11 V at tho b of th s we te n 
m unt nb Ne r the m ddle of these moun ns 
th y are lent to the i t e by a defile wh h c s 
th f,h th m f o n the "West form ng two f own g 
bluffs Gerzm anl Ebal tOOfeeth^h a leds 
tance of % qiiirl r of a n le fiom ei h o her \. 
hn-t 1 tn e so thof the Ine of tb 1 file at he 
to t of Ger z m the on he n Huff was Jae b a 
'Vt e 1 where n th n ddle of the second lay s our 
n y Je IS seated himself foi rest wl le h s 1 se pies 
pi s I up tl e valley betwe n the o\ j. os te he ghts to 
the e ty of ^\ echem Syeh r f r tl e p baa of 
I rov ns "W hile w t ng here for the r rn of 
hu d se pies Jes is was Irawn nto that n t mte 
rest ng nd nstruet ve converaat on w th the woman 
of *^ m r a who had come out to draw water from 
t! wel The ve 1 tself Mas a ^e pen! cahr ah ft 

t! e I 10 feet deep the work of the pa 
t la b Jacob It has but ree ntly b en fiUe 1 by 
the env ous Aral beea e refus d bad shee h ! 

It est u clj e t n to refl t tl t f om 
h n a ^k n V. t L far oie ce I 
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the gospel from tlie Son of Man himself, was gatheied, 
by Philip the Evangelist, the first Christim thurch 
out of Jerusalem, and that they enjoyed the carlict 
ministrations of the apostles Peter and John, who, 
in the dispersion upon the death of Stephen, pi eaehed 
in many of their villages. 

g26. Jesus tcaolies publicly in Galilee. Jolin ir. 43-i5 ; Matt. 

iv.lT,- Miirki,I4,15; LukeiT.14, 16. JtiUHary ? A. D. 27. 
g 2T. Jesus is again at Oana, where he heals tha son of a no- 

Wemau lying ill at Capernaum. — CAiJi or Galilbb. Jolrn 

iv. i6-5i. Jannory, A. D. 27. 

Sai-epta, to which allusion is made in this discourse 
of OUT Lord, was midway between Tyre and 2idon, 
on the celebrated plain of Phtenicia. Eemwns of an 
ancient town are found near tte shore. The modern 
town is on a high hUl, a short distance to the east. 

Capernaum was on the north-west shore of &en- 
nesaret, fifteen miles north-east fi-om Cana. The 
nobleman appears to have been some member of the 
family of the king. The fame of Jesus had reached 
the court of Herod, though Jesus had, at this time, 
wrought but one miracle in Galil 



The hills south-west of Naa h eak ff nto 
perpendicular precipice of for y fi y f uc 

hei-e, doubtless, is the brow of h h wh h h 

own citizens led him, that they n j,h is h m wn 
Tradition assigns for this inc d n n h p 
which it is needless to describe 

Capernaum becomes now th d nee f J us 

" Thou, Capernaum, which art ha 

shall be bi-ought down to he f h m h > 

■works which have been done m h had b n d n 
in Sodom, it would have rem n nti h d y 
So completely has this word b n IfiU d p h 
doomed city, that the very site 

North of Tiberias, and abou n w h 

the hills retire in a kind of ar h nd n a 
triangular plain, four miles i ng nd w i 
breadth, at the widest part, of g b y n f 
tdlity. This is the ancient Ian C n Ml 

vi. 53, in which Dr. Robinson upp h ; 

to have been located. 

This plain Josephus desciib ts n f pas. n^ 
loveliness and fe-fility, and mid m rs 

in attesting the tmth of the rep se fe n — 

"The country named Gennesar extends along the 
lake, wonderiiil both for its nature and beauty. On 
account of ite fertility it refuses no tree, and the cul- 
tivators plant in it all kinds of trees ; and the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere suits the several sorts. 
For walnuts, which require the greatest colds, flourish 



then in vast quintities, and also palm-trees, which 
equiie belt, while fig tiees and olives, which re- 
quiie a milder itmospbeie, grow near them. One 
m^y say that it is the ambition of nature which 
togethci the things that are naturally enemies 
another , ind that there is a happy contention 
of the seasons of the year, as if each of them laid 
claim to this district as its own; for it not only 
diffei-eat sorts of fruits, beyond men's ex- 
pectation, but long preserves them. 

"It supplies men with the principal fruits, with 
grapes and figs during ten months of the year, with- 
out intermission, and with the rest of the fruits 
tbi-oughout the whole year as they ripen in course. 
And besides the good temperature of the atmosphere, 
it is also watered from a mc«t fertile fountain, caUed 
Caphamaum by the natives. Some have thought 
this fountain to be a vein of the Nile, because it 
produces the Coracine fish, like the lake near Alex- 
andria. The length of this country extends along 
the banks of this lake, bearing the sajne name, for 
h'rt tal'a, and in breadth it is twenty. This, 
d he nature of that place." 

Lp n he coast near the northern limit of this 
p m f Gennesar, by a large fountain, are found 
m m ms of an ancient city, which Dr. Hobin- 
s to have been Capernaum, An Amerl- 
r has assured the writer that he departed 
h usual routes of tourists in passing this 
p n — h he neittcr kept along the shore nor fo!- 
w d h windings of the western hills that encir- 
h p IB, but struck diagonally across it, and 
f md m he centre of the plains piles of nibbish 
and h ndioations of an ancient town. These 
may possibly indicate the sites of Caper- 
n m Bethsaida. 

C , iu the opinion of Dr. Robinson, may be 

m d have been at a place now inown by the 

T 11 Hfim, about four miles farther north, 

a h th-west margin of the lake, where are 

f und sive ruins. Several plausible reasons are 

g d r assuming this to bo the site of Choraain. 

B h he locates just north of Capernaum ; but 

n re can be affinued with confidence of Ca- 

p m Bethsaida, or Chorazic, than that they 

y n h order on the western shore of the lake. 

g T Ball of Simon Peler and Andrew, and of James 
n, with tha mimculons di'aught of fiahes.— Hear 

Capernatdi. Lukov.I-11; MatLiv. 16-22; Mark L 16-20, 

January, A. D. 27. 
J 30. Healing of a tlemoniaa in the sjnflgogna — CapkesAuu, 



PP 



§31- ' 



Luke iv. 31-37. January, A. n. 2 



19 hauling of Peter's wift 



mother, 
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g 33. Jesua with hia diaoiplea goes from Cipemanm tirongh- 
ont Galilee. Mark i. 35-39; Luke It. 42-44; Matt.iT. 23- 
25. EebruBTj aud March, A. n. 27. 

Nothing is given to define the courao or extent of 
this first misaionai'y circuit of our Lord further than 
that he went about all G^ilee, "teaching in their 
synagogue.s and preaching the gospel of the ting- 
dom." The course mai'ked on the map, VI., ia alto- 



gether conjectural, but is made to comprehend i 
considerable portion of Galilee. 

g 33. The healing of a leper.- Galilee. Matt. viii. 2-4 
Mai-k i. 40-45 ; Luka v. 12-16. Jebruary or Maroh, a. D. 27 

g 34. Th9 healing of a paialytio OiPEEBinu. Mark ii 

1-12; Lake 1.17-20; Mattis. 2-S. March, A. D. 27. 

g 35. The call of Matthew.— OiPeKNiOK. Matt is. 9; Marl 
Ii. 13, 14 J Lnke T. 27, 28. April, A. D. 27. 



PART IV.— OUR LORD'S 



time: one year. 

§38. The pool of Bethesda ; the healing of the Infirm man; 
and our Lord's Bubsequent discourse. — jBanSAtEU, John 
T. 1-47. April, A. D. 27. 

In this third joiiruey to Jerusalem, Christ is sup- 
posed to have crossed the Jordan below the Sea of 
Galilee, and to have pursued his journey along the 
line of table-land east of the river. See Map VI. 

North of the temple ai-oa, and near the eiwtem 
gate of the city, is an immeaae cistern, 360 feet in 
length, 130 in breadth, and 75 in depth, which, 
accordiag to tradition, ia the Pool of Bethesda. 
But the fountain on the eastern base of the hill 
Ophil, below the south-east angle of the walls of the 
city, and known as the Fountain of the Virgin or 
King's Poo!, may with greater probability be assumed 
to be the pool in question. This is an intermittent 
fonntain, rising and falling at irregular intervals, 
which may have been indicated by the troubling of 
the waters. The water itself is slightly saline, but 
constantly used for domestio purposes, and devoid 
of any mediciaal virtue, as it was at the period of 
our Lord's ministry. The healing of the first that 
was let down after the troubling of the water was 
evidently supernatural. The possibility that one 
might bo healed collected a multitude of the impo- 
tent about the pool; but the certainty that all who- 
soever will may be healed of the deadly malady that 
kills beyond the grave brings fow to the fountain of 
the gospel for life and full salvation 1 

§ 37. The disoiples plHok oars of grain on the Sabbath.— Os 

THE WAT TO QiLiLBE. Matt. sii. 1-6 J MoTkii.23-2Si Luko 

Ti.1-5. Aprn, A.l).2?. 
I 38. The henling of tho withered hand on the Sabbath.— 

G-ALII.KE. Matt, sii, 9-14 ; Mark iii. 1-6; Luke vi. 6-11, 
g 89. Jeens arrives nt the Sea of Tiberias, and ia followed by 

multitudes. — Lake of Galilee. Matt. xii. 19-21 ; MoFkiii. 

7-12. May, a. d. 27. 
g 40. Jesus withflrawa to Ilia mountain, and chooses the 

Tffelvo; the mnltitudee follovf him. — Near Capekbadh. 

Mark iii. 13-19; Luko vi. 12-19; Matt. x. 2-4. May, 

A. D. 27. 

Jesus appears to have returned toward Galileo 
immediately after the pasBOver. Nothing is said to 



intimate by what route he went to Jerusalem or re- 
turned. In map VL he is assumed to have gone up 
to Jerusalem by the eastern route, through the Pe- 
rea, at some distance from the Jordan, on the line 
of the table-land above, and to have retui-ned by the 
middle route through Samaria. 

g41. The Sermon on the Moant.—NEAR (^APEEHArtM. Matt. 
V. 1 ; Tiii. 1 ; Luke vi. 20-49. May t A, D. 27. 

J i2. The healing of the centuiion's servanl.— Cape bn Aim. 
Matt. vlli. 5-13 ; Luke vii. I-IO. May P A. n. 27. 

@ 43. Xheraisingofthe widow's son.— Nain. Lukevii. 11-17. 
May? A. D. 27. 

Nain, the scene of this touching incident, is cow 
a small settlement on the north aide of Hcrmou, 
about three miles south by west from Tabor, and 
bisteea from Capernaum. The body was not en- 
closed in a coffin, but wrapped In a winding-sheet 
and borne on a bier. 

g 44. John the BapUst, in prison, .sends disoiplea to Jesus.- 
Galilee ; Capeenadu. Mali si. 2-19 i Lake vii. 18-35, 

John, having heard in his prison of the worts of 
Christ, sent two of his disciples into Galilee, a dis- 
tance of seventy miles, to inquire whether he was 
the expected Messiah. Some time after this, John 
was beheaded at the instigation of the infamous He- 
rodias, after having lain in prison not far from a year 
and sis months. Blatt. xiv. 1-13. 

g 45. Reflections of Jesna on appealing to his mighty worlfs. 

CAPEENAnii? Matt- xi. 20-30. Jt 
g 46. While sittingat meat with a Pharisee, Jesaa 

by a woman who had been it sini 



g 47. Jesus, with the Twelve, makes a second oironit in Gali- 
lee. Lnke riii. 1-3. Jane to Sept A. B. 27. 

The course of our Lord in this second circuit in 
Galilee, as in the first, is wholly conjectural; as 
such it is traced on the map, through the northern 
part of Galilee, 
g 48. The healing of ft demoniac. The Scribes and Phari- 
aees blaspheme, — Galilee. Mark iii. 19-30 ; Matt. siL 
22-37; Luke iL 14, 15, 17-23. Oct.? A. n. 27. 
g 49, The Scribes and Pharieeea seek a sign. Out Lord't. 
refleotions.- Galilee. Matt. Kii. 33-45; Luko si. Id, 
24-35. Oct.? A, 1). 27. 
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reljitir( 



i, 31-35; Lulte viii. 



g 50. The Irne discipls 

Galilee. Molt, lii, 

19-SI, Oct,? A. D. 37. 
J 61. At a, Pharisee's tabls, Jeans denonnees n-ocs against 

the Phariaeea mi othera.— Galii.ee. Luke si. 37-64. 

OoL ? A. n. 37. 
g 52. Jesus disoouises to his disciples and fhe rnultitude. — 

Galilbb. Luke xii. 1-69. Oot. ? A. D, 27. 
g 53. TIiB slaughter of oertoin Gnlileaaa. Parable of the 

barren fig-tree.— Galilib. Lake liii. 1-0. Oct. ? A. P. 27. 
I 54. Parable of the Sowor.— Lake op Galilbb ; BEAn Ca- 
pers An M ? Matt. siii. 1-23; Mark y 1 '6 Lika viiL 

i-ia, Oct.? A.D. 37. 
g &6. Parable of the tares. Other parables — ^EAn Caper- 

badm! Matt.xiii.2t-53; Mark ly 26-3i OcU A n,27. 
g 56. Jesua directs to cross Iho lake Ine lents Thetcmpest 

Btilled.— Lakh of GalHEE. Matt vi i. 18 27 Mark iy. 

35-41 ; LnkB riii. 22-25 ; ix. 57 62 t ? A n 27. 



The Sea of Tiberias, tte a f my 

dents connected witL our Lorl m t y w 1 

espanae of the Jordan, ia a d p 11 y 1 lly 

mounbons, which rise on th t f la th ti, 
edge by steep acolivitieSjmntil fh y h th h git 
of a thousand or twelve hi 1 I f t th 
west, and especially in the no th w t th 1 lis 
lower and more broken. Ooc Hy th y 1 

little from the shore, and form m 11 pL f 

treme fertility. The lake is al t tw 1 ml 1 
and five broad ; the waters j d 1 p d 

and abound with fish, as in th t m f S 

Fi-om its position between h h h 11 t p "3 
to sudden gusts of wind, as i th b f 

There was, at the last aocou t b t 1 b t 

upoa tie lake. 

The rocks are limestone ; 1 t! wh 1 
volcanic. Near Tiberias, on tl th w t 1 

of the lake, are several hot sp g d th p- 
posite Mdo several others, at h -t d t f m 

the shore. The opinion has been d 1 th t th 

lake itself occupies the crater f t t 1 

Aocoi-ding to the measui'erae t f L t Ly h 
the surface of the lake is COO 00 f 1 1 1 w tl 
level of the Mediterranean. 

Tiberias, John vi. 23, aire dy t d th 
only town on the lake. This y wn d u h 

tory, and built ty Herod, is now mostly in niins, 
and iahabited by some two thotisand Gieek Ohiis- 
tians and Jews. Dr. Oliu describes it as the mo&t 
wretched of all the towns he ever beheld. 

The heat of the summer at Tiberias, as at Jeri- 
cho, is almost insuj^ortable, and the climate sickly. 
The inhabitants of the coast find profitable occupa- 
tion in raising early vegetables, grapes, and melons, 
for tte market at Damascus. These productions 



mature in this valley much earlier than on the high 
lands of Galilee or Gilead. 

The scenery of the lake baa not the stei-n and- 
awful features of the Dead Sea, but is more rich in 
hallowed associations, and more attractive in the 
softened beauties of the landscape. The view of it 
from the western height breaks upon the approach- 
ing traveller with singular power. 

" We were upon the brow of what must appear 
to a spectator at its base a lofty mountain, which 
bounds the deep basin of the Sea of Galilee, and 
forms the last step in the descent from the very ele- 
vated plain over which we had journeyed during the 
long day. 

" The sua had just set behind us in a blaze of red 
1 ^ht wl h fill d th w t -n ky f m y d j, 
b th h d w b htly fl t d li m 

th m th glisy f f th be tfil lik 
wh pp t h was bl f m yml n 
th bt-ml 1ft b ptly t f th w t 

t mm d t b Iw k 1 

h Irdftmhgltg d Im bt ft- 

d by f 1 lit i d w th 

I t f 1 t t f th t 

1 te 1 wn t th w t 1 

Byltllk tthd t t It 

i b :ii ss fill 1 p w tl t 

I umt f b t f I d 1 h 11 11 1 d n 

d whi btthimmtw tdwtha 

p h h f 1 In th m te d 

t th h f 11 w th n wy top f 

U t H m n w 1 11 1 tt 1 b k fe n 

thbmfth whl last Idpy 

fwhtflyldh Iflse 

Thgi fe. flfmfM tTb 
1 h d wh 1 th b 1 d w 11 It t I 

pi th m us fi 1! f wh t w f dark 
1 t g t t 1 y t ly i 

t ly wit! t -V g t t f 1 fr lly 
jl hdg d Ilidtfdalass 
t tl w Ito th fra d q 

1 ty— ny f ^1 ddn g fi 

Thpt ] b tesfti 1 arm g ce y 
f I tly tt t d th Im g g f th t 1- 
Dash It tly d hwytSft — 

" The sea is almost contmually m sight, and the 
different elevations and ever-shifting points of view 
from whioh it was seen, gave to this lovely expanse 
of water reposing in its deep bed, lustrous and glit- 
tering in the sunbeams like molten silver, an endless 
variety of interesting forms and aspects. 

" I thought some of these views the mc«t exqui- 
sitely beautiful of any I had enjoyed of this deeply 
region ; but, perhaps, it was because they 
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were partiDg views of a region so honoarcd and hal- 
lowed by the prcsoace and ministry of the adorable 
Saviour. My eye rested upon the ' Sea of ftalilee/ 
the ' coast of Magdala/ and the ' land of G-ennesa^ 
ret :' upon the site of Ohorazin, Bethswda, and Ca- 
pernaum, ' the cities where most of his mighty woi'ks 
were done.' It 'passed over to the other side/ and 
traced, in various directions across the shining lake, 
(he probable tract of ' the little ships' in which he 
' went about doing good,' and tliat along which he 
came to his disciples, 'walking on the sea,' and 
where 'He rebuked the winds and the sea, and thei-e 
was a great calm.' Surely no region on earth but 
Jerusalem and its environs alone is richer in affect- 
ing associations ; and I felt now as I did upon 
bidding adieu to the holy city — saddened and quite 
overpowered with the thought that I should com- 
mune with these endeared scenes no more." 

J 57. The two aemoniaos of Gergea,— East coast of inn 
Lake OP Gaiilee. Matt.viil. 23-34; is. 1; Murk v. 1-21 ; 
Lufeo Tlii. 26-40. NoT.fA.D.27. 

Near the centre of tlie eastern coast of tl Ik 
Kerm or (?e»-3a, which seems to indicate th t y 

of the Gergesenes, and near at hand t p 

place," descending t th d f 

ancient tombs, a fit hab t t a f th p 
who met Jesus as they m ut f th t b 

Gadaia was too lem t to t fy th d t 

of the narrative Its m f d I 

south of the hte, b i d th t 

rivei Jermuk, whiuh f d tp tly th 
limit of Its temtoiy F m th t y t 
the swine " must hav n d w th 
an hour and a half, f 1 d th 1 p T n 
as formidable as the J 1 f If 
northern bank, and ra d 
miles before they could reach the 
the lake, — a feat which 
likely to achieve, even though 
The site of the miracle, therefore, 
The city itself where it was wrought was evidently 
on the shore; and in this Geraa or Chersa we have 
a position which fulfils every requirement of the 
narrative. It is within a few rods of the shore, 
and an immense mountain rises directly ibove it in 
which are ancient tombs, out of some of which (he 
two men possessed of the devils may have issued 
to meet Jesus. The lake is so near the base of the 
mountain that the swine, rushing madly d wn it 
could not stop, but would be hurried on into the 
Water and drowned." 

g 58. Levi's feast,— CAPEEMiuw:. Mati ix, 10 17 Ma t 

15-22,- Iiulie V. 29-39. Nov.? a,d. 37. 
I 59. Tho raising ot Jsiras's daugliter. The ff mon w h 



f th 




IS not at Gadara 



a bloody flus.— CAPEKsirM. Matt. is. 13-26; Macli v, 

22-43; Luka Tiii. iI-56. Nov.? A. d. 27. 
I 60. Two blind men healed, and a dumb spirit cast ont. — 

CiPEENACU f Matt. is. 37-3i. Nov. ? A. u. 27. 
I ei. JesnaagaJQ at Nazareth, lUidagaini^eetfld. Matt. siii. 

64-53 i Mark »i. 1-6. Jan. f a. n. 28. 
I 62. A iliird ciccnit in Oalilee. The Twelve instructed and 

Bent focih.— Qalilkb. Matt. is. 36-33 ; s. 1, 6-43 ; xL 1 ; 

Mark vi. 6-13 ; Lake is. 1-6. March f A. D, 23. 

As in the preceding instances, so in the present, 
we arc loft to our own conjectures respecting this 
circuit of our Lord. It is traced on the map by 
conjecture through Nazareth and the southern part 
of Galilee, around Mount Hermon, and by Tiberias 
along the sea-coast. 

g 83. HaroS holtla Jesaa to be Jolin the Baptist, whom ho 
iad just before beheaded. — Qalilee 7 Pebka. Matt. liv. 
1,2,0-13; Marfcvi.l4-1B, 21-2B; Lnkeii.V-». Mui-ch! 

3 64. The Twelve retuni, and Josua retires with them across 

the Lake. Pivs thoQsand are fed Capernacm. N. E; 

COAST BY THE Lakb OP Gaiileb. Mart Ti. 30-44; Luke 
is. 10-17; Matt, xiv. 13-31; John vi. 1-14. March, 
A. B. 2S. 
E th d w t tJ tl t f (1 J 1 

th d th w tw t t h m 

m th 1 b 1 od f C t m d 

Ch th w t d f th 1 k th th 



th t p pi y f tl 



d ft th t f D Th I 
th t tl w-is b t 



Beth J wh h th J 
1 t t 



t tl 1 k Th t p th w t b k w 
th city of Andrew and Peter. The extensive rains 
l ut Tell Hftffl, on the north-west shore of the lake, 
m to indicate the site of Capernaum. Two miles 
north of Tell Hiim, between this and Bethsaida, 
confused heaps of rubbish, named Khorazy, may 
identify also the situation of Choraain. But those 
cities all fallen beneath the same woe, have long 
been lost i or is it probable that they will ever be re- 
coveied Iq the desert beyond the eastern Bethsaida 
Jesus led the 5000, and then ordered his disciples 
to cioss over unto the other Bethsaida on the western 
shore while he went up into the eastern mountain 
toi the puipose of secret prayer. In their passage 
acio'fi the lake, near the dawn of the morning, the 
diseijles were struck by one of those violent gusts 
of wind which often sweep with great fury over the 
lake In the midst of their consternation and periJ, 
Jesus came to the relief of his disciples, walking 
upon the sea, and, as be enters into the ship, the 
w n 1 a ei The ship came to land near the plain 
of Ki nncuiot, below Capernaum, where wero ga- 
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thered 
time, had 



many of tie five thoiisandj wlio, in the b 
iis.d m-(isspd tte sea to see and h 11 mori 



— Laki 






i 65. Jesus walks upon the water 
MBSAnETH. Matt. xiv. 22-36; Moik tI. 
15-21. Maich? A.D. 28. 
66. Our Iiord'adiaeonrse to the multitude 
of Oaperaaum. Many disciples turn ba 
fcssion of faith. — Capbbhauu. John si. 32-"l > 1. 1 

Tiberias, from whicli many of the boita wh ch 
had pa^ed rip and over the lake to the eiatein Beth 
saida before the feeding of the multitude and then 
had recroased the lake to Geneaareth, is a town en the 
south-west shore below this plain. The citj lies 
directly upon the shore, on a narrow stiip of undu 



htm^ Ian! l"cj nl which the mountains rise very 
steej ly It was 1; uilt by H rod Antipas, by wlioae 
Older John wna behetde 1, ind is supposed to have 
been one of h s resiJenc s The oolcbrated hot 
s J rings le a mde or m re lelow tlie modern town, 
where we found 1 ir us fiaj,nient3 of columns of red 
and gray graniti, and m a:l Ic, together with otter 
in 1 cati ns which mark the site of the ancient town. . 
Tho witer flows fr m thi, cailh too tot to be home 
ly the hind ind exoeiiively salt and bitter, and 
emits a strong smell of sulphur. Tiberias is un- 
heilthy, and the inhabitant poor and sickly — " a 
p turo of d s^ust ng filth and frightful wretched- 



PAKT V.-PROM OUR LORD'S TIimD PABSOVBR UNTIL HIS FINAL DEPAETURE FROM GALILEE AT 
THE FESTIVAL OF TABERNACLES. 



TIME '•IV MOMII'! 

I 67. Our Lord justifies 1:1s diseiplea for oMng Hitt un 

washeu hands. Phnrisido tioditi ns — CAPBBBiDu Matt. 

ST. 1-20 ; Mark riL 1-23 Apul, A D 28 
g 58. Eonrth circuit of onr Lord. The danghtfc of a Sjto 

Pbcenioian-womimishaiJed. Rbbiob opTtke and Ziuoi 

AprU? A.n. 28. 

Tyre has been already noticed. Zidon waa one 
of the oldest cities in Palestine, having been founded 
by the eldest son of Canaan, fie eldest son of Ham. 
Gen. X. 15. It is situated on an elevated promon- 
tory, which projects a considerable distance into the 
sea. The environs of the city are overspread with 
a lusnriant vegetation, and covered with beautiful 
orchards and gardens. Zidon, like its younger and 
more powerfiil rival, once commanded an estensive 
trade with the principal cities and nations of the old 
world. The Zidonians were noted for their com- 
merce, their skill in architecture, philosophy, astro- 
nomy, and navigation. Their idolatry and wicked- 
ness drew down upon them the frequent denuncia- 
tions of the prophets. Ezek. xsviii. 21-24 ; Joel 
iii. 4-8. Bat the retributive vengeance of heaven 
foil upon them less severely than on their neigh- 
boui-s of Tyre. Zidon is still a considerable town 
of five thousand inhabitants ; and the harbour, 
though now much choked with sand, still enables 
Ibem to maintain some trade and commerce with 
the cities of the coast. 

Our Lord's motive in retiring to the coast of Tyre 
and Zidon, seems to have been to escape from the 
power of Herod and the malice of Herodias. Like 
his great forerunner, whom they had slain, he had 
become known aa a preacher of righteousness of 
Bt<!m and awful sanctity. Herod, smitten with re- 



moiae, sccf in this mysterious personage John the 
Biptiift, whom he beheaded, risen from the dead, 
and bhowmg forth mighty works that might awaken 
his lemorseless rage as well as his secret di-ead. In 
this region, Jesus was entirely beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of thi") Hi,rod, m the tetrarchy of Herod Philip, 
the hwfiil hu^bmd of Herodias, who is universally 
dc°ciibed as a mild, weO-mcaning, but pusillani- 

THK DECAl'OLIS. 

The Decapolis, to which Jesos must have passed 
by a circuitous route around and through different 
parts of Galilee, was a confederation of ten cities 
south of the Sea of Galilee, and chiefly east of the 
Jordan. The inhabitants were, for the most part, 
not Jews, but pagans. The cities, though not ad- 
jacent, but separated, some of them at a consider* 
ble distance from each other, had certain common 
rights and privileges, as well as mutual affinities ; 
and, being under the jurisdiction neither of Herod 
nor of Philip, but of the Boman power, they ofiered 
additional security to Jesus against the power of the 
Horods and the persecution of the Jews. Gadara, 
Seythopolis, Pelhi, Gerasa, Abila, Capitolias, Ca- 
natha, and Philadelphia are inchided in the eitics 
of the Dooapolis ; but they are not all known. 
Jesus appears to have lingered In some of those 
which were near to the sea of Galilee, where he 
healed many and fed the four thousand. 

From Capernaum to Tyre is a journey of thirty- 
five or forty miles. The whole tow through the 
coasts of Tyre and Zidon would require a circuit 
perhaps of a hundred miles. 
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I 69 4 deof an I flnmb mj,n hi-alocl also many other 
DEciPuLiS Matt. I' 
May? 4 D 2S 



thou a 



1 fcd— Thd Dec 



. Mutt. J 



29 IS Martvu 31 31 
i 70 The PbsiiEtes and 
[feee § 49.]— Near Mil 
Murk viii. 10-13. May ? i. d. 33. 

Magdala, the native place of Mary MagdtlBne, 
was on the coast, ahout foiir milea above Tibenas, 
and at the southern extreraitj of the fertile pliin of 
Geneaareth. Near which was Dalmanuthi, JMaili 
viii. 10. Its modem name is Mcjdal. Di Olm 
describes it as a miserahle-looking village of thiitj 
or forty hufa : — 

" We stopped to mate some inquiries of the pilp, 
sickly-looking inhabitants, who resembled the peo- 
ple of Jericho in their aspect and bearing This 
region has, in some respacta, a striking lesemlUnce 
to that near the mouth of the Jordan. The thorn 
of Jerieho, which I have so fully described, re- 
appears upon this plain. A few scattering palm- 
trees adorn tie dreary precincts of Tiberias, while 
the stagnant atmosphere and oppre^ve heat pre- 
vailing in this deep valley arc probably the chief 
causes here, as well as at Jericho, of the sickliness 
of the climate. 

" This poor village, however, possesses a special 
historical interest. The people of whom we inquired 
its name, called it Mejdal; and it is evident from 
the name, as well as from its position here, that (his 
is the Magdala of the New Testament, and the Mig- 
dal of the Old. (Josh. six. 88 ; Matt. xv. 39.) At 
tho northern extremity of this village is a large 
quadrangular edifice, now in a ruinous state. It 
may have been a khan." 

5 71, At Magdala, Jeans agiUn takes ship andoroaaas over to 
the north-oaat ooaat of tte lake. Matt, ivi. 4^12; Mark 
Tiii. 13-21. May? A.D. 33. 

f 72. Here, at Befifiaida, he heals a blind man. Marit viii. 
22-26. May? A. u. 23. 

J 73. From tteQoe he journays north to tie repon of Ctcsa- 
rea Philippi. On thoir way. Pater agaia profeasos hia 
fMth in Christ. [See ^ S6.] Mntt. svi. 13-20 ; Mart viii, 
37-30; Lake ii.lB-31, May?i.D.28. 

The course to Csesarea PhQippi is along the east- 
ern bank of the Jordan, some ten miles, then up 
the east shore of the Lake Hulch, (the Waters of 
Merom,) five miles or more, and thence along the 
great marsh, ten or twelve miles farther north. 
CEesarca Philippi is at tho head of one of the princi- 
pal branches of the Jordan, We cannot better in- 
troduce this place to the notice of tho readpr than in 
the graphic description of the Rev, Mr. Thompson, 
The modern name of the city is Baniaa, known as 
Paneaa or Panias. 

"The city is securely iinbosomed among mouu- 
tflina, which stand around it on tho noiih-weaf, 



"The city w 
fended on all s 

The Tstlls we 



noith, eist, and south The platform, oi ten ace 
upon which it IS built, may be tlevated ab ut one 
hunlied ieet aboie tlie estenyve plim of nh ch w 
hive ilieidy spoken. That pait ot the city whioh 
Wis Within the ancient walls, lay directly south of 
the tountam. 

IS nearly surrounded by Water, and do- 
ides by natural ravines, except on the 
i secured by a wide and deep fosse. 
■e veiy thick and solid, and were 
=tiLngthened by eight castles or towers; and before 
the introduction of artillery, Baniaa must have been 
jlmost jmpiegnable. The shape of the city is an 
iiregulii quadrangle, longest from east to west, and 
widest at the eastern end. The whole area is small, 
not being much more than a mile in circumference. 
" The suburbs appear to have been far more ex- 
tensive than the city itself. The plain toward the 
north-west, west, and south-west, is covered with 
columns, capitals, and foundations, bearing indu- 
bitable teatimony to the ancient size and magnifi- 
cence of Banias." 

Euaebius relates that the woman who waa cured 
of an isaue of blood was a native of this place. 
He adds, that he himself saw there the statues both 
of this woman and of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Jesus appears to have retired to this remote part 
of his native land to escape from the pursuit of the 
Pharisees. Here he held those most interesting 
conversations with his disciples reapecting hia death 
and resurrection, and the spiritual state which he 
exemplified to them in hia transfiguration. 

g Ti. In this ragion our Lord foretellB his own death and 

21-28; Mafkyiii. 31-3Bi ix. 1 ; Luko ii. 22-27. May? 
A. E. 28. 
g 76. Rest follows the tiansfignralion of our Lord, and hia 
Bulisequent diaoourBQ with his disciples. Matt svii. 1-13 ; 
Mark is. 2-13 ; Lake is. 2B-36. May ? A. D, 28. 

HERMON AND THE TRANSFIGURATION. 

The " high mountain" on which this scene oc- 
curred, representing the glorified state of the right- 
eous, cannot have been Tabor, the traditioaal mount 
of transfiguration. Our Lord waa now at Casaarea 
Philippi, fifty miles distant, at the southern base of 
the lofty Hermon, that goodly mountain, the glory 
of Lebimnn, the pride of Palestine. To one of its 
lesser heights, which overlook this town, our Sa- 
viour must ha#e led hia disciples when he was 
transfigured before them; while farther back, on 
the north, sat Hermon, enthroned in the sky, aur- 
veying the wondrous scene. 

Tilt vitW from the summit of this mountain, at 
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the lieiglit of tea thousand feet, ja one of surpass- 
ing graadeur. " I shall not soon forget the feel- 
ings that fiJled my breast when I gazed on that 
magnificent panorama. I could scarce realize the 
thought that I now stood on that sacred mountain 
of which inspired penmen had sung iu aucieat 
days, and that tto land of Israel, God's gift to 
their fatliers, was at my feet. And yet so it was. 
That blue ridge far away to the south is Carmelj 
and the broad plain of Eadraelon stretches along its 
base, with Jezreel and Shunem, Endor and Tabor, 
Nain and Nazareth, on its borders. Here, on the 
south, deeply depressed, are the still waters of the 
Sea of Galilee; and the narrow valley running 
away beyond marks the course of the Jordau, The 
picturesque hills on the left of the Jordan are the 
hills of Gilead ; and the elevated plateau on this 
side of them, extending far eastward, is the land of 
Bashan. On the north are the lofty parallel ridges 
of Lebanon and Anti -Lebanon, rising peak over 
peak far as the eye can see, and enclosing between 
them the rich valley of Ccele-SjTJa. At the eastern 
base of Anti-Lebaaon is a broad plain, with the 
Abana and Pharpav, ifa renowned rivers, meander- 
ing through its delicious fields of verdure, encircling 
and shading the venerable city of Daaiaseus." 

On the summit of Hermon our traveller dis- 
covered vast ruins of a temple and altar, erected 
apparently by the ancient worshippers of the 
A roeli some fifteen feet high had been 
w tl n a nl w 11 sixty yards in diameter, of 
n m u t n fully hewn and bevelled, aa of 

m t t ant qu ty The glorious view here ob- 
t n d f th un course from his rising in the 

t n d -t t his setting in the still waters of the 
g t w Id d gnate this as the fit locality for 
Ilia worship. 

" The setting sun presented strange and beautiful 
phenomena from this point of view. A stratum of 
purple-coioied haze ran round the whole horizon, 
cieaviy defined aa the circle round a ship in the midst 
of the ocean. As the sua dipped into this, he seemed 
to be converted into a series of rings arranged in the 
form of a double cone; ia a little time the upper 
cone disappeared, and the under one romaiued like 
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The scene on the west was 1 ss 
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fciful. The shadow of tl t 


f 11 tl pi 


like a great pyramid 1 g 
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ISut a scene, infinit ly p 


11th yl 



of Lebanon, was displ yd th h ght h h 
its hoary head, when, th I fig t th 
caniate Son of God j t th j,I f th h 

venly state to reveal to hia di ]1 wh t in th 
flesh Uiey could know ftLtwllfgly <i 
to aid them to form som f bl 1 1 f th 

things prepared in heaven for them, which eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor the hcai't of man con- 
ceived. 

J 16. The next day, on descending from fte monnt^ Jesus 
hesla a, dumb demoniae. Mutt, xvii, It-21; Mcrk ix. 
ld-29 i Luko Ix. Sl-iS. 

g fj. Jesus now retntns into Galilee, and agiun forelella bis 
death and reaurreoHoo. Matt. svii. 22, 23; Mart is, 
30-32 ; luke ii. i3-4S. June J A. D. 28. 

J 78. At CoperDaum he miracalouely provides tribute-mo- 
ney. Matt. ivii. 24-27. June? A. D. 28. 

J 79. Here Ibe dieoiples contend nho stall be great«at In the 
kingdom of heaven; and Bie axhorted to humility, for- 
bearance, and brotlierly love. Matt icviiL 1-35 ,■ Mart ix. 
33-60 ; luke ii. 46-60. June, A. D. 28. 

J 80. The Seventy are instinoted and sent ont ; probably 
down the valiey of the Jordan, and through the populHUS 
regions of the oonntry beyond Jordan, where our Lurd 
Boon followed them, and preached. This was the oonolu- 
sion of his public ministry, before going up lo Jeraso- 
lem for the laat time, Luke i. 1-16.— Oii'EKNAt™, Sept, 
A. 0.28. 

1 departure from Galilee, and 
his way he ia inhoapitaljly 
rejected by the Samaritana. Jolm vii. 2-1"; lulie ix. 
51-6B.— ajiranii, Bept A. o. 28. 

I 82. Heals ton lepers in the eountiy of Samaria. Luko xvii. 
11-19. Sept.? A. P. 23. 

This journey to Jerusalem is traced on the map, 
through Samaria by the middle route. 



PART VL— THE FESTIVAL OP THE TAEERNACLES, AND THE SUBSEQUENT EVENTS UNTIL OUE LORD'S 
ARRIVAL AT BETHANY, SIX DAYS BEFORE THE EOURTH PASSOVER. 

lecn absent a yeir anl a half fr m Jerusalem. 
Thi? feast con memuiated the w n lering of the 
Isr^l teg in the w llcrnes'i The J wa therefore 
dwelt in booths ai they 1 d m the desert, It was 
also a festiv.ll of thankag ving for thf vintage and 



TIME ; SIX MONTHS, 1 
J 83. John vii. 11-63 ; viii. 1. A, 



The feast of Tabemaclea was held in October 
;ix months after the Passover. Jesus had now 
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tlie gattering in of the fruits of the season As 
mch it was celebrated aa a jojful occasion n wh h 
the Hebrews hore about branches of palms w 11 ws 
myrtles, and olives, and offered addition I nd j 
propriate sacrifices. Num. xsix. 12-39. 

^ S4. DismiBaea tha woman lakea in iidulte y J hn 

2-11 Jbbttsaleu. September, i.. s. 28. 

J 8S. TeaoliBaiuiateproyesthannbeliBving Jew 

out of their hands. John viiL 1S-S9. — Jertis 
g 86. Soou after leaving the city ocemred 2ii 

with a certain la^ryer, in coimecUan with w 

the parable of the good Samaritan. Luke £■ 

jEnnsALEU. OotobeF ? a. d. 28. 
3 87. On his way ha is ontortained in Bsttany 

of Mortlia and Mary. Luka s. 38-42. Novem 

Bethany ia now a poor village of al 
families, on the aouth-eastera declivity o l un 

of Olives, in a little valley, and about on m 
a half south-east from Jerusalem. 



I 88. The di 



again [aught how to p y. Luko si. 



I B9. a?he Seventy retam.--jBHir3i[,Eii? Luka s. 11-24. 
g 00. A man born blind ia healed on tho Saliljath. Our 
Lord's aiibsequent diseoursos. — Jehus Aleh. John is. 1-il; 

g 91. In the month of Doeombor, Jeans again cetums to Jo- 
rnaalem to the feast of tha Dedication, where his instrae- 
tiouB give oifenoe to the Jews, and ho again letircs from 
tie eily to Both jhai a bojond Jordan. John s. 23-42. 

The fc-tst I if the Dedication, otherwise styled the 
Purification, was celebrated eight days, with many 
sacrifices, in memory of the purification after the 
temple had been profaned and defiled by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, B. C. 167, who dedicated the temple to 
Jupiter Olympns, and on the altar of Jehovah erected 
an altar to this heathen god, "the abomination that 
mateth desolate" spoken of by Daniel si, 31, sii. 11. 
The feast was celebrated eight days, with many sa- 
crifices, beginning with the 25th of December. 

f 92. After remaining hoi-a probably a few weeks, ho ia ro- 
callod to Bethany by the sickness of Laaarua. John aLl-46. 
January? i.D.39. 

J 93. From Bethany, in oonsoquenea of the deaigna of the 
sanhedrim agiunst him, our Lord withdraws tea city called 
Ephhaim, near tho wilderness. John si. 47-64. January 
and February? A. 11.29. 

Caiaphas, by advising that Jesus should be put to 
death, uttered an important prophetic sentiment of 
frequent ooourrenco in the prophets, that Jems should 
die for the people, and in this sense unconsciously 
"pr<rphesied that Jesus should die for that nation, 
and not for that nation only, but also that he should 
gather together in one tho children of God that 
were scattered abroad." 

We are indebted to Dr. Robinson for the probable 
recovery of EphrMm, which he identifies with tho 



ancient Ephron and Ophrah of Bpniamin. Josh. 
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the Jordan, and then turn his course toward Jericho 
and Jerusalem ; while at the same time he exercised 
his ministry among the cities and villages along the 
valley and in the eastern region." — Eng. Harmony, 
p. 187. 
I 94, OurLordisaocordinglynextontliecoost of Judca, by 
the farther side of Jordan, where he heaJs an iufirm wo- 
man on the Sabbath. Matt. xis. 1, 2 ; Uark x, 1 ; Lnke 
siii. 10-21. Valley of the Jordan ?—pKEEi. Tebniory, 
A. D. 29. 
I 05. PasEca through tha villages leaching and journeying 
toward Jerusalem. Luho xiii. 22-35.— Perk a. February, 
A. E. 29. 
\ 96, Li his oonree he dines with a chief Pharisee on tha 

Sabbath. Luke siv. 1-24.— Pebba. March, A. n. 29. 
I 97. Instruots the multitude what is required of true dis. 

ciplea. Luke siv, 25-35— Pehea. March, A. D. 29. 
I 98. The p.irablea of the Lost Sheep and of tho Prodigal 
Son follow in this place. Luke xv.1-32.— Perea. March, 



— Perea. Lukosvi. 

)Ie of the Eich Man 

31. March, A. D. 29 

imility.— Pebea. 



§ 99. Parable of the Unjust Stewa 
1-13. March, a. d. 29. 
100. The Pharisees reproved. Parable 
and Lazarus— pEKE A, Luke ivi. 14-31. 

1. Joans incnloatea forbearance, faith, b 
like sTiL 1-10. March, A. n. 29. 

2. Chriat'a coming will be sudden. — Perea. Lnke svii. 
£0-37. March, A. D. 29. 

103. The Importunate Widow. The Pharisee and Publi- 
can. Luko xriii. 1-14,— PereA. March, A. n. 29. 
14. Precepts respeoting divorce. — Pbkea. Matt, sis, 3-12 i 
[aik 1. 2-12. March 7 A. D. 29. 

16. Ijttle children reoeived and blessed. — Perea. Matt, 
is. 13-16; Maiks. 13-16; Luke xviiL 16-17. March, 
. D. 29. 

18. Tho rich young man. Parable of tho labourers in tha 
vineyard— Perea, Matt, xil, 16-30, SI. 1-16; Mark 1. 
-31; Lute syiii. 18-30. March, A. d. 29. 
'. A thhd Uma Jeana now foretells his doath and roaur- 
itioa.- Perea. [See JJ 7J, 77.] MatL ii. 17-19; Mark 
S2-34 ; Lake xviii. 31-34. Matob, 4, B. 29. 
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J lOS. TLB nmbilious requsBl; of Jamea and John.— PereA. 

Matt. XX. 20-29; Mai-k i. 35-45, Maroh, A. D. 20, 
S 109. Our next notioe of Jeans ig at Jericho, whither he hue 

gone on his last return to JaiiiBalem. Hear Jeiioho he 

heals two blind man. Matt sx. 2B-34; Mali i, i6-53 ; 

Luke XTiii. S6-43, six. I. March, a. d. 29. 



J 110. Is hospitably anterti^neil by ZacoIiBUS, on which 0( 
sion he delivers the pai'able of the Pouncla. Lnlie xix. 2- 
Jeeioho. Miireli, i. d. 29. 

I 111. From Jericho hs passes to Bethany, on the Brst of 
week Ijefuro tiio PasaoTar— the 10th day of Uie mo 
Nisan, April. John sL 55-57, aii. 1, 9-11, Eethabt. 



PART Vir.— OOK I 



time: four days. 

112, The nest day after his arrivul at Bethany, MonOaj 
the 11th of Nisan — March 14tli — ha mates his public entry 
into Jerusalem, and returns at night to Bethany. Jolin sii. 
12-19; Matt. itsL 1-11, li-lT; Mart xi. 1-11; Luke six. 
29-'li. Second day of the waels.— Bethasi, Jerusalbii. 

The following BcliediJe of the days of the entire 
week of our Lord's passion is inserted from Dr. Ko- 
binsoa'a English Harmony. The dajs of the month 
are made to conform to the notation of Strong's 
Harmony. 

Ifl s-l SCHEDULE OF DAYS. 

12. 7. SiT. Te^kmicd from sumel. The Jewish Saihath. 

Jesus remains at Jericho. 

13. 1. SasD. /ram aiinael. Jesus arrives at Betiumy from 

Jerioho, John xii. 1. 

14. 2. Mono, from satiBsl. Jeans makes his public entiy into 

Jerusalem, J 112; and returns at night to Be- 
thany, Mark xi. 11. (App. VHI.) 

15. 3. TUE3D. /roni saaset, Jaana goes to Jerusalem ; on his 

way th9 incident of the harren fig-tree. He 
cleansea the tampio, J 113; and again returns 
to Bethany, Mark sL 19. 

16. 4. Wehh. /ram SKneel. Jesus returns to the city; on the 

way tha disciples See the llg-tree nitherad, 
Mark xl. 20. Onr Lord disooni^ea in the tem- 
ple, J? 115-126 ! laies leave of it; and, when on 
the Mount of Olives, on his way to Bethany, 
foretells his coming to daatroy the city, and 
proeeada to speak also of his final coming to 
judgment, ?| 127-130. 

17. 6. lavRB./rojaaunael. The rulers conspire against Christ 

On the eve of this day, (i. b. the evening follow- 
ing Wednesday,) our Lord had partaken of the 
supper at Bethany; where Mary anointed Mm, 
and whera Judaa laid his plan of treachoiy, 
which he made known to the chief priesta in 
the Bourse of this day. 

Jeaus sends two disciples to the city to make 
ready the Paasovei'. He himself i^apaira thither 
in the afternoon, in order lo eat the paschal 
supper at evening. 

18. 6. Frid. /ram sunael. Atevenuig, in thevery be^Hning 

of the fifteenth of Hison, Jeaus pai-takes of the 
paschal supper; institutes the Lord's supper; 
Is betrayed and apprehended; Jg 133-liB. He 
is brought first before Caiaphos, and then in 
tha morning before Pilato ; is condemned, cru- 
cified, and before sunset laid in the sepulchre; 



!0. 7. Sat. The Jewish Sabliatli. Our lord ri 



J 113. Tuesday, the 15th of March, Jesus goes to Jerusalem. 
On his way seeks fmit in vain of the barren fig-tree. 
Cleanses the temple, and again returns to Bethany. Matt 
xsL. 12, 13,18,19; Mark xi 12-10; Luke xix. 46-48, xsi. 
87-38. Third day of the week.— BETHAtir, JannsALBM. 

g 114. "Wednesday, 16th of March. Jesus again returns lo 
Jerusalem. On the way the flg-tree is observed to be al- 
ready withered. Malt isi. 20-22; Marksi.20-2B. Fourth 
day of the week. — Mount of Olives, between Bethany 
and Jerusalem. 

1 115. In the city the chief priests and scribes question bis 
authority. After this he uttera tlie parable of lie Two 
Sons. Matt xii. 23-32; Mark si. 27-33 ; Lnke xx. 1-8. 

jBBnSALElt. 

g 118. The parable of the Wicked HusbaDdman. Matt xxL 

33-46; MDrksii.1-12; Luke sx. 9-19. 
g 117. The paj-able of the Marriage of the King's Son. Matt 

xxiL 1-14. 
1 118. The Phaiiseoa propose to him tho insidious qnoation 

ceapeeOng trihuta. Matt. xxil. 15-22; Mark xli. 13-17; 

Luke XX. 20-26. 
J llfl. The Badduoeos also propoae an inaidious question re- 
specting tho resurrection. Matt xiii. 23-33; Mark xii. 

18-27; Luke sx. 27-40. 
f 120. A lawyer qaes^ons him respeeting the great oom- 

mandraent. Matt sxit B4-40; Mark xii. 26-34. 

1 121. Jesus questions the Pharisees respeeting Christ Matt 
xxIi.41-46; Mark siL 35-37; Luke xx. 41-44. 

1 122. 'W'ams his disciples against the Scribes and Pharisees. 
Miuisii.38,39; Luke ss. 45, 46 ; Matt ssiii. 1-12, 

g 123. Pronounces woes against the Scribes ond Phariaeea, 

and Dtters his lamentations over Jerusalem. Matt xxiii. 

13-39; Mark xii. 40; Luke xs. 47. 
J 124. The widow's mite. Mark xii. 41-44 ; Luke ssi. 1-4. 
g 125. Certain Oi-eeks desire to see Jesus; a voice tVom 

heaven prockiims him the son of God. John xii. 20-38. 
f 126. Reflections of John upon the unbelief of the Jews, 

who intiodiiees Jesus as speaking. John sii. 37-SO. 

The ineidenfe and instructions from § 114 to § 131 
inclusive, are assigned to the fourth day of the week, 
at Jerusalem. Our Lord now takes his final leave of 
the temple, and at the same time foretells its future 
destruotion. On tlie Mount of Olives, while on the 
way to Bethany, four of his disciples, expecting in 
the Messiah an exalted temporal prince, who should 
restore and extend the kingdom of the Jews, inquire 
of Jesus when these things should be f and what tha 
sign of his coming, and of the end of tho world ? 
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This inquiry leads him to speak at length of his 
coming, of the destruction of Jerusalem, and of the 
final judgment. Thja discourse, in our Harmony, is 
divided into the following sections and heads. Our 
Lord and his disciples still remain on the Mount of 
Olives, having the whole city in fuU view before 
them, and it is still the fourth day of the week. 

^ 12J. Destmetioii of the temple, and perseeuUoa of tbe dis. 

J Z2&, Sign of his coming to destroj Jerasalem and put an 
end lo the Jewish atata and dispensotioD. Matt. ssiT. 
16-42; Marli xiii. 14-37 i LdIjo xsL 20-36. 



1 129. Final coming at Ihe day of judgment. Duly of wotch. 
fnlnesa. Parables of the Ten Vir^na and of the Five 
Talents. Matt. xxir. 43-51, ssT. 1-30. 

g 130. Scenes of the judgment day. Matl, SKV.S.-46. 

1 131. When at supper at Bethany, on the Bvening of this 
eTentfdl day, Jndaa, filled with sudden resentment at ihe 
rehuke nf Jesns, goes oat to concert with the chief prieais 
to bebny iiim. Matt. xsvi. 1-lS; Mark i!t. 1-11; Luks 
xsii. HI; John siL 2-8. I'ifth day of the week.— Jebu- 

J 132. Tliursday, 14th. While at EaLhany, Jaana aenda two 
of hia disciplea into the city to make preparations for tlie 
Passover. Matt. xsvi. IMO; Marl! sir. 12-lB ; Lnkeixii, 
r-13. 



J 133. Thnrsdaj evening. Jeans returns to Jerusalem to 
keep the Passover with hia disciples, when the disciples 
fall hito OB ambitiona strife for pre-eminonoe. Matt. siyi. 
20 ; Mark liv. IT ; Luke sriL 14^18, 24r^0. 

The incidents fi'om 1 133 to § 145 inclusive trans- 
pire on this evening and night, introducing the sixth 
day of the week, March 17, A. d. 29, 

^ 134. Jesna washes the disciples' feoL John xlli. 1-30. 

g 136. Jesus points out the traitor, and Judaa withdraws. 

Matt. ssvi. 21-25 ; Mark sW. 1S-2I ; Lnke xsii. 21-23 ; John 

siiL 21-25. 
I 138, Jeans forateils the fall of Petei', and the dispersion of 

the Twelre. John siil. 36-88; Matt sxvi. 31-36; Mark 

xiv. 27-31 ; Luhs xiiL 31-38. 
J 137. InalitulBS Iho Lord's Eupper at the oloae of the Pass- 
over, Matt, aivi 26-29 i Mark xiv. 22-25 ; Luke ixil 19-20 ; 

1 Cor. xi. 23-25. 

^ 138. Comforts his dieciples, and promises t^e Holy Spirit. 



PAKT YIII.— TEE THIRD PASSOVER; OUK LORD'S PASSION, AND THE ACCOMPAKYING EVEtfTS CNTI^ 
TUB END OF THE JEWISH SABBATH. 

dista,nee of less than a quarter of a mile from the 
gate of St, Stephen. It is, according to the descrip- 
tion of Lieut. Lynch, enclosed by a high stone wall. 
It is 185 feet distant from the bridge over the Ki- 
dron and nearly square, being ahout 150 feet in 
breadth by 120 in width. 

" When we saw it," he adds, ahout the middle of 
May, " the trees were in full blossom ; the clover 
upon the ground was in bloom ; and, altogether, the 
garden, in its aspects and associations, was better 
calculated than any place I know to soothe a trou- 
bled spirit. Eight venerable trees, isolated from 
the smaller and less imposing ones which skirt the 
pass of the Mount of Olives, form a consecrated 
gi'ove. High above, on either hand, towers a very 
lofty mountain, with the deep, yawning chasm of 
Jehoshaphat between them. Crowning one of them 
is Jerusalem, a living city ; on the slope of the other 
is the great Jewish cemetery, a city of the dead 

" Each tree in this gio\e, cankered, and gnarled, 
and furrowed by age, yet beautiful ■ind impressive 
in itfl decay, is a living monument of the affectmj; 
scenes that have taken plate bem-ath and aiound it 
The olive perpetuates itself, md fiom the lOot of ihe 
dying parent-stem the young tree springs into exist- 
ence. These are accounted one thousand years old. 
Under those of the preceding growth, therefore, the 
Saviour was wont to rest; and one of the present 
may mark the very spot where he knelt, and prayed, 
and wept. No cavilling doubt can find entrance 
here. The geographical boundaries are too distinct 
and clear for an instant's hesitation. Here, the 
Christian, forgetful of the present, and absorbed in the 
past, can resign himself to sadyet soothing meditation." 
Bov^jthe natui'alist, asserts that the largest olive-tree 
in Gethsemane, about 24 feet in girth above the root, 
and 30 feet high, is 2000 years old. Can it be that 
beneath its very shade the Saviour sorrowed? 



John: 



V. 1-31. 



g 139. Declares himself the true vine, and assures his disci- 
ples that they shall be hated hy the world. John xv. 1-27, 

J 140. Forewarns them of peraoeution, and promises again 
the Holy Spirit. Prayer in the name of Ohriat. John svL 
1-33. 

1 141. Christ offers hia final prayer with hia disciples. Joba 
iviL 1-26. 

1 142. After the supper, Jesua retires at a late hour of the 
night from the oity toward the Meant of Olives, and 1)0- 
yond the brook Oedron or Kidron, juat at Ihe foot of the 
mount; he enters Into Hit garden of dethsemane, where 
he sinks to earth in a myiiterious agony. Matt, xicvi. 30, 
36-40; Mark liv. 26, 32-42; Luke Kili. 30-46; John 
xviii. 1. 

At the gate of St. Stephen, on the east side of the 
city, the path is tnxned ont of its line by the terraces 
on which formerly stood the temple of Solomon, and 
where now stands tho moscjuc of Omar; and a broad 
Bteep bank descends suddenly to the left, toward the 
bridge which crosses the Kidron, and leads to Geth- 
semane and the Ga.rden of Olives, which lies at the 
depth of 150 feet or more below the city, and the 
U 
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It WBS a gloomy and tefiUing place for, the sad 
and awful scene of the agouy, stiU vailed in darkness, 
and full of unfathomable mystery. It lay low in 
the valley of Jelioshaphat, where not the sound of 
a footfall or note from the city above could have 
broken the profound stillness of the night, to disturb 
the devotions of the Soa of Man in this hour of his 
mysterious, awful agony. TMa hour of his aban- 
donment by God and man, when prostrate upon the 
earth beneath the burden of our sins, was & fit occa- 
sion for the treachery of Judas, 



§ 143. A tumultaouB rabble, led by Judas the tautoi', rush In 
to arrest Jesus, who cftlralj advances to meet tbfm, and ia 
betrayed irith a kiaa. John syiiL 2-X2 ; Motl, xsvi. 47-58 ; 
Mark liv. 43-52; Lnko ixi!. 41-53. Lato on Thursday 
nlgbl^ or early on Friday mom^og, 

g 144. Jeans is lad immodiately to the liouso of Hananiah, or 
Annas, the fathBi--in-la\y of Caiaphu, who examines him 
while the santadrim aaaemhle. He ia now in the inner 
court OF quadrangle, around which the house ia bailL 
There ia a fire in the open court of the qoadrangla, near 
whicli Peter is standing when he first denies his Lord. 
Ho telieata to (he passage, oc gateway leading to the 
street^ where he again denies his Lord ; and, an hour aflor, 
denies him the third time,' still wiUiIa the com't, and pro- 
bably neat the place of the first denial. In the mean time, 
Annas sends him bound to Caiaphas, who in hia zeal bus 
come in advance of the council into tho coui-t-house. Matt. 
xsvLSr, 58, 89-75; Mark xiv. 53, 54, 66-73, Lnko xi.ii 
54-63; John sviiL 13-18, 35-27. 

g 145. Prerioaa to tte last denial of Peter, tlio sanhedrim 
have aaaembled, while it is jet night, or oarly dawn on 
morning of Friday the 1 5tb, and the trial proceodi, during 
which our Lord deolares himaelf the Christ and is con 
demned and mocked. John iviii. 19-24 j Luke ssu 63-71, 
Matt. asvi. 69-B8 ; Mark xir. 65-6S. 

J 146. The aanhedrim lead Jeans away to Pilate. Morning 
of Friday, very early, March 18, i, T>. 29, Matt; xrvii. 1, 2, 
11-14; MarhxT.l-5i Luke xiiiL 1-5 ; John xviiL 28-38. 

The Prsetoriura, or Judgment Hall, where the 
Saviour of men was so cruelly scourged and con- 
demned to death by Pilate, was an apartment ia the 
tower of.Antoaia, at the north-west corner of tho 
Toaiple area. On the stairway of this castle Paul 
delivered his address to the infuriated Jews when 
rescued by the chief captain. Acts xxi, 27-40, xsii. 
The Common Hall, where the soldiers subjected our 
Lord to their insult and mockery, appears to have 
been another room in the fortress. 

I 147. Pilat« sends Jeena to Herod. Luke siciii. 6-12. 

g 148. Pilate seeks to release Jcsua. The Jews demand Ba- 

rabbtts. Luke xsiii. 13-35; Matt, isvii, 15-26; Mark sy. 

6-15; John KTiii. 39, 40, 
g 149. Pilate delivers up Jesua to death, who is scourged 

and mocked. Matt xxviL 26-30; Mait xv. 15-39 ; John 

sis. 1-3. 
I 150. He again seeks to releaao Josus. John xli. 4-16. 
g 151. As Boon as Judaa sees that his Master ia delivered to 

death, he is seized witii romorao, and hangs himself. He 

had hoped, perhaps, to enjoy the reward of his treachery 

withont iiicurriag the guilt of his Master's blood. Matt. 

Wtvii. 3-10. 



Aceldama, or the Jlfl'l of Hood, called also Pot- 
ter's Field, was the field purchased by the Jews 
with the thirty pieces of silver for which Judas be- 
trayed his Lord, and which in his remorse ho re- 
turned. Matt, ssvii. 3-8 ; Acts i. 18, 19. As the 
price of blood, it could not be paid into the sacred 
treasury; it was, accordingly, applied for tho pur- 
chase of a burial-place for strangers who might die 
in the city. This field ia pointed out on the south 
of Hinnom, toward the hill of evil counsel. High 
up on the heights above the valley, upon a level flat 
or terrace, having precipitous cliffs in the rear and a 
precipice in front, ia an immense charnel-house, 
which, for many centuries, hag been used as a de- 
pository for the remains of the dead. There can be 
but little doubt that this memorial of the orime and 
infamy of Judaa truly commemorates the betrayal 
of Jesi^, while the site of his sepulchre has long 
been a subject of dispute, and will probably never 
be known. 

g 362. Jesus ia led away, about nine o'clock in tho i 



be ci 



iifiod. On his 



[0 whiol 



■aiy, Jes. 



bears tte 
i hut, eihausted by the 
suffaringa to which he has been subjeeted, he sinks be- 
neaOi the burden, and a stranger from Cjrene, ft eity on 
the coast of AlHca, opposite Orele, is compelled to bear 
the orosB. Matt. sxvlL 31-34 ; Mark xv. 20-23 ; John sis. 
16,17; Luke xxiii. 20-33. 
J 163. The Crueiflxion ; fVom. nine o'clock i, u. to three p, M 
Matt.xxvii. 35-38; Mark xt. 34^28; Luke siiii. 33, 34, 
38 ; John xii. 18-34. March 18, A. D. £9. 

Calvary, the place of crueifision, will probably 
never be identified. But we cannot resist the con- 
viction that it was on the rising ground without the 
eastern gate of the city, above the road leading to 
G-ethsaniane and Bethany, where the martyr Stephen 
shortly after yielded up bis life, — like his Lord, inter- 
ceding for his murderei-s. It may have been on the 
brow overhanging the valley of the Kidron; and the 
garden and the sepulchre, on the side sloping down 
to it. " Now in the place where he was crucified 
there was a garden, and in the garden a sepulchre 
wherein was never man laid." John six. 4, 

g 164. JoBua on tho cross is mocked by the Jews. He com- 
mends his mother to John. Matl, ssvii. 3S-i4; Mark iv. 
29-33. 

g 166. Darkness prevails OTOr the land from twelve o'clock 
to ihroo p. H., when onr Saviour expires. Matt, sxyii. 
45-50; Mark sv. 33-37; Lake xxiiL44^6; John six. 
38-311. 

g 156. At this groat OTOnt tho vail of the temple is rent, the 
earth quakes, many gravoe arc oponad, and the Eoni 



ia thosi 



sclaii 



"Truly, this was tho Son of God." Matl. ixvii, &1-66; 
Mark it- 38-41 ; Luke ixiii. 45, 47-49. 
^ 157. It was ft custom of the Jews that tho bodies of auch 
as were publicly eieoutod atoald bp taken down before 
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sansot. The body of Jesus is AOOOrdiDglj dollvored by 
loqnoEt to Joseph of Arimalhcs, who totea care to have il 
embotmed and h^d in a new sepulchre near b;. Mm; 
Magdalene, and othec iromen, vrho hod sloed b; the cross 
diitiug the sufferings of their Lord, ats also nttendnnts ul 
hia liQi'ial. John aix. SI-42; Matt, iivii. 67-61; Mntk 
XV. 42-47,- Luto ssiiL 50-66. A littia befoto snnsel, Wi- 
day, Mai-i;hl3, i.D. 29. 



Arimathea has generally been supposeiJ to lie tlie 
modern town of Eamleh, near Ljdda. This suppo- 
sition is refuted by Dr. KobiEson, bat defended by 
Von Kaumer. 

? 15S. Tho noit day, Saturday, ]9lli, tho Sabbath of the 



PART IX.— OUR LOllD'S RESUERBCTION, HIS SUBSBQUBHT APPEARANCES, AHD BIS ASCENSION. 



TIME : FORTY DAYS, 

Tliis difSeult portion of tbe gospel history has 
been carefully harmonized by our author. The 
order of events will be best presented in hia own 
'words ; — 

" The i-esurrection took place at or before early 
dawn on the first day of the week, when there waa 
an earthquake, and aa angel deseended and rolled 
away the stone from the sepulchre and sat upon it, 
so that the keepers became as dead men from terror. 
At early dawn, the same morning, the women who 
bad attended on Jesus, viz. Mary Magdalene, Mary 
the mother of James, Joanna, Salome, and others, 
went out with spices to the sepulchre, in order fur- 
ther to embalm the Lord's body. They inquire 
among themselves who should remove for them the 
stone whiih closed the sepulchre. On their arrival 
they find the stone already rolled away. The Lord 
had i-isen. The women, iuowing nothing of all that 
had taken place, were amiatd, tbcy enter the tomb, 
and find not the body of the Lorl, and aie gteatly 
perplexed. At this time. Miry Magdalene, im 
pressed with the idea thit the body hid bten itolen 
away, leaves the si'pulcbii, and the othei women, 
and runs to the city to toll Potor an 1 John 

" Tho other women remain still in the tomb; and 
immediately two angels appear, who announce unto 
them that Jesus is risen from the dead, and give 
them a charge in his name for the apostles. They 
go out quickly from the sepulchre, and proceed in 
haste to the city to make this known to the disciples. 
On the way, Jesus meets them, permits them to em- 
brace hia feet, and renews the same charge to the 
apostles, The women relate these things to the 
disciples, but their words seem to them as idle tales, 
and they believe them not. 

" Meantime, Peter and John had run to the se- 
pulchre, and entering it, had found it empty. But 
the orderly arrangement of the grave-clothes, and 
of the napkin, convinced John that the body had not 
been removed, cither by violence or by friends; and 
the germ of a belief sprang up in his mind that the 
Lord bad risen. The two returned to tlic city. 



Mary Magdalene, who had again followed them to 
the sepulchre, remained standing and weeping before 
it; and looking ia, she saw two angels sitting. 
Turning around, she sees Jesus; who gives to her 
also a solemn charge for hia disciples. 

" The further sequence of events, consisting chiefly 
of our Lord's appeai-ances, presents comparatively 
few difficulties. The various manifestations which 
the Saviour made of himself to his disciples and 
others, as recorded by tho evangelists and Paul, 
may accordingly be arranged and enumerated as 
follows : — 

1. To the women returning from tho sepulchre. 
Reported only by Matthew. See § 162. 

2. To Miiry Magdalene, at the sepulchre. By 
John and Mark. § 164. 

3. To Peter, perhaps cai-ly in tho afternoon. 
By Luke and Paid. § 160. 

4. To the two diBoiplos going to Emmaus, to- 
ward evening. By Luke and Mark. § 166. 

5. To the apostles (except Thomas) assembled 
at evening. By Mark, Lute, John, and 
Paul. §167. 

N. B. These five appearances all took place 
at or near Jerusalem, upon the first day 
of the week, the same day on which the 

6. To the apostles, Thomas being present, eight 

days afterward at Jerusalem. Only by John. 
§168. 

7. To seven of the apostles on the shore of the 
Lake of Tiberias. Only by John. § 169. 

8. To the eleven apostles and to five hundred 

other brethren, on a mountain in Galilee. 
By Matthew and Paul. 1 170. 

9. To James, probably at Jerusalem. Only by 
Paul. § 171, 

10, To the eleven at Jerusalem, immediately be- 
fore the ascension. By Lnke, in Acts, and 
by Paul. § 171. 
Then follows the ascension. § 172." 
With these preliminary explanations, the order of 
events in the following sections will be readily per- 
ceived. 
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g 15S. The lesurrEution, on the first day of the week, the 
Ciiristian Satibath, March 2S. Mark xvi.l; Matt, xxviil. 
2-1, 

g ISO. Visit of the women to iie sepnlehrc Moi-y Magda- 
lene retume. Mutt.X!tviii.l; Mark xvL 2-4} Luko xxiy. 
1-3 ; John sx. 1, 2, 

^ Ifll. Vision of tho angela in the sepulchre. Mark itL 5-7; 



Lukas 



4-8; 6 



} the eilj. Jesns meets tham. 

Matt, xxviil. S-IO ; Markivl.Si Luke ssiv.9, 11. 
g 163. Petar and John run to Its sepulchre. John xx. 3-10; 

LuliexsiT.12. 
g 161. Our Lord is soenhjMai^ Magdalene at the sepulol^re. 

Jotn xs. 11-18 ; Mark xvi. 9-11. 
g 165. Eeport of Ihe watch. MatL xxviii. 11-15. 
g 166. Our Lord is seen of Patar. Then by two diBoiples on 

the waytoEmmaus. 1 Cor. xv. 5; Luke xiir. 13-35; Mark 

xvL 13, 13. 

Tlia position of Emmaiis was early lost, and has 
never been with certainty reiiOTcred. It is generally 
recognised in a small village juat north of the road 
to Joppa, about fourteen miles west from Jerusalem. 
It is on the western declivity of the mountains, look- 
ing westward over the great plain. Ita principd 
characteristics are a £ne fountain and an ancient 
chuTcli. 

g 167. On tho evening of the ChriBtian Sabbath, Jesus, while 
at Eupper in Jerusalem, preseuta himaolf lo the disciples, 
with the exoeptlon of Thomas. Mark xvl, 14-18; Lake 
sxiv. 36-49; John xx. 19-23. 

1 168, One neek ^m this time, March S7, i.. D. 29, Jesns 
again preseata himself to tha apostles in JeruEulem, while 
Thomas also is present. John xi. 24-29, 

g 169. The aposUes now return to Galilee, where Jesus had 
before assured them &al ho would meet them a^r bis re- 
eurrection, MatL xxvl. 33; Mai'k xvi, 7. Here be first 
disoovers himself to seven of them, at the Sea of Tiberias, 
Wedneedaj, March SO, J. D. 27. Matt, xxviil. 16; John 
xxi. 1-2*. 

g 170. Jesus meets tTie apostles and above Gto hundred 
brethren on a mountain in Galileo. Malt, xxviil. 16-20 ; 
1 Cor. XT, 6. MarohorApril, A. D.29. 

The final interview of our Lord with his disciples 
at the appointed place, a mountain in Galilee, to us 
unknown, is appropriately introduced to our notice 
by the following remarks of the author of tie Har- 
mony : — 

"The set time had now come; and the eleven 
disciples went away into the mountain, ' whore Jesus 
had appointed them.' It would seem probable that 
this time and place had been appointed by our Lord 
fir I solemn and more public interview, not only 
with the ckven, whom he bad already met more than 
once, but with all his disciples in Galilee j and that 
therefiri, it was on this same occasion, when, accord- 
ing to Paul, ' he was seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once.' 

"I, tliereforc, with many loading commentators, do 



not hesitate to regard the intei-views thus described 
by Matthew (xsviii. 16-20) and Paul (ICor. xv. 
5-8) as identical. It was a great and solemn occa- 
sion. Our Lord had directed that the eleven aid 
all his disciples in Galilee should thus be convened 
upon the mountain. It was the closing scene of his 
ministry in Galilee. Here his life had been spent. 
Here most of his mighty works had been done, and 
his diaeourses held. Here his followers were as yet 
most numerous. Ho therefore here takes leave on 
earth of those among whom be had lived and la- 
boured longest ; and repeats to all his disciples in 
public the solemn charge which he had already given 
in private to the apostles: 'Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations ; — and lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.' It was doubtless 
the Loi-d's last intorviow with his disciples in that 
region; his last great act in Galilee."* 

Paul says that onr Lord was " seen of all the 
apostles ;" apparently the same as that of which Luko 
speaks just before the ascension, and an appointed 
meeting. It was onr Lord's last interview with his 



I 171, After this publio interview with his disciples and fol- 
lowers, Jesus again appeal's to James at Jerusalem, and 

. then to all the apostles. TLe language seems indeed to 
imply that there wei'o repealed interviews and communi- 
cations of which wo have no speciflo record. 1 Cor. xv. 7 ; 
Aota i 3-8, 

J 1J2. Ascension of Chiisl.— EEraAST. Liilte ssiv. 50-63; 
Mark xvL 19, 20 ; Acta i. 9-12. 

In connection with this discoursej or soon after it, 
our Lord, with the apostles, goes out to Bethany, on 
the eastern slope of the Mount of Olives, where he 
lifts up his hands and blesses them; and, while he 
bk'sses them, he is parted from them, and carried 
up into heaven, and a cloud receives him out of 
their sight. Who can conceive the emotions of the 
apostles as they gaac in mute astonishment at this 
amazing sueno I In vain they look s 
toward heaven. The heaven of heavens b; 
thiir Loi-d and Master unto the right hand of God. 
But two of the heavenly host appear, saying, " Te 
men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven ? 
This same Jesus which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen him go into heaven." "And they returned to 
Jerusalem with great joy, and were continually in 
the temple, praising and blessing God, Amen." 

g 173. Conclnsion of John's GospcL 

And many other signs truly did Jesus in the pre- 
sence of his disciples, which arc not written in this 



QOnj, pp. 214, 2; 
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book. But Uiese are written, that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that 
believing je might have life through his name." 
" And there are also many other things which Jesus 



did, the which, if they ahoula be written every one, 
I suppose that even the world itself could not con- 
tain the hooka that should be written. Amen." 
John XX. 30, 31, ssi. 25. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE LAEOUES 01' ST. PAUL. 

)D, THIRTY-FIVE YEARS, FROM A. D. S3 TO G 



The naiTative of the evangelists ends mth the 
asccnsioa of our Lord, but Luke, one of the four, 
who was divinely moved " to set in order" the 
memoirs of the ministry of the Son of Man, con- 
tinued, under the same divine direction, in the Acts 
of the Apostles, the history of the origin, increase, 
and extension of the Christian church, particularly 
through the instrumentality of the apostles Peter 
and Paul. The historical geography of this book 
will chiefly engage our attention in connection with 
the life and missionary labouia of the apostle Paul. 

The book of the Acta was probably written at 
Kome, A. D. 63 or 64, soon after the martyrdom of 
the apostle Paul in that city. 

The historical order of events in the Acta will 
be found inserted in the Chronolo^cal Table, to 
which the reader is referred. 



This feast received its name from its occun-ing on 
the fiftieth day, or seven entire weeks, from the 
second day of the Passover. From this cycle of 
weeks, a week of weeks, the featival was called tJie 
feast of weelcs. Ex. xxxiv. 22 ; Lev. ssiii. 15, 16 ; 
Dent. xvi. 10. It was a festival of thanksgiving for 
the harvest, and occurred on the last of May and 
fii-st of June, at which time, in that country, the 
harvest is completed. Two loaves, accordingly, 
made of new meal and a tenth part of an ephah of 
grain, were offered as the first-fruita of the new 
hai-vest, Lev. xxiii. 17; Num. xxviii. 2S; together 
with many holocausts, and a burnt-offering for sin. 
In process of "time it was also made to commemorate 
the giving of the law on Sinai, for which there is no 
authority in the Old Testament. The feast was a 
joyful occaMon, when many Jews and strangers 
from foreign countries came up to Jerasalem. 

On fte day of Pentecost, fifty days after the 
resuri'ection of our Lord, and ten after his ascen- 
sion, while the disciples and Christians were aJl 



assembledprobably in the temple, the effusion of the 
Holy Spuit was suddenly sent forth upon them in a 
most miraculous manner, like " a rushing, mighty 
wind, and filled the house where they were sitting." 
One of the effects of this descent of the Holy Spirit 
was that the diseiplea were suddenly endowed with 
ability to speak in foreign and unknown tongues, 
one in one language and another in another, accord- 
ing as each had oeoasion in addressing the mixed 
multitude who pressed around them to see and to 
hear the wonders respecting them which were noised 
abroad in the city. 

The enumeration of the foreigners in whose lan- 
guage the disciples spoke begins in the farthest east, 
and proceeds west and south. Acts ii. 9-11. The 
Pai-thians, at this period of history, represented the 
country east and south of the Caspian Sea. 

The Medes were chiefly south of that sea, and east 
of the Tigris. The country of the Blamites, the 
ancient Susiana, north of the Persian Gulf and east 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris ; but Winer sup- 
poses that at this time settlements of Elamitcs had 
been made north of Media, around the south-west 
part of the Caspian Sea, where the captive Jews, 
who returned to their eoontry, had learned the lan- 
guage of the Elamites. 

The dwellers in Mesopotamia and Judoa are men- 
tioned, not so much as speaking strange languages, 
as to intimate in how many difierent languages the 



Cappadocia and Pontus were north-eastern pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor, lying south of the eastern 
extremity of the Black Sea. 

The enumeration now passes to the south-western 
portion of Asia Minor, which at this time bore the 
name of Asia, and finally gave its name to the 
whole continent, of which it was then only a remote 
and inconsiderable portion. Phry^ and Pomphy- 
lia represent the central provinces of Asia Minor, 
between Pontus and Gappadocia on the east, and 
Asia on the west. 
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Ojrene was a popiilons city, some 500 miles west 
of Alesanclria, in the modern countiy of Barca. It 
waa much frequented by the Jews. So immeroiis, 
indeed, were the Cyrenian Jews at Jerusalem, ttat 
tkey had ttere a synagogue of their own. Acts vi. 9. 
Simon, who was compelled to bear our Saviour's 
cross, was himself from tliis i-emobs city, as was also 
Lucius, the prophet and teacher at Antiooh. Acta 
siii. 1. 

To this enumeration of foreign tongues we have 
to add those of the Eomans, Cietes, ^nd Arabians 
Many of tho'-e who wire addressed m these Im 
guagea were Jews fiom these countries, present on 
the occasion of their national festival The Jews 
r adopf-ed the Ixingat^e of the countiies 
e they resided The proselytes were originally 
is who had embiaced Judiisra 

By reason of the pei'tecution connected with the 
martyrdom cf &[:ephen, Philip goes to '^imaria, 
whore he establtshes the first Chiiatinn church out 
of Jerusalem, then he is in the south of Judea, 
where he baptizes the eunuch fiom Abyiimia, then 
he is found at Azotus, A hdod, alieady dcfciibed, 
from thence he passed up the coast, through Joppa, 
to Osesarea, formerly known as Strato'a Towei, the 
oe, perhaps the native place of Phihp Acts 



Thii; city, of which frequent mention 15 mil m 
the Acts of the Apostles, was near thirty fii e miles 
north from Joppa, twenty-five south fiom Mount 
Oarmel, and fifty-flve north-west from Jerusalem 
It was built by Herod the Great, at immense ex 
pense. To form a harboup, he oonstrueted an exten 
sive mole, or breakwater, sufficient to pioteot a fleet 
against the storms which rage on this inhospitable 
coast. It was built of large blocks of stone, brought 
from a great distance, and sunk f j the dtpth oi a 
hundred and twenty feet. To this stupendius wcik 
ho added a temple, a theatre and amphitheatre to 
gether with many splendid bnildmgs, and made it 
his own reeidence and the capital ft Judei After 
himitbecame there^denceof the Roman govern jis 

This statement must be viewed is the exfrava 
gaut ezaggeration of Josephus. The ru ns however, 
are very extensive, and clearly indicate that uudor 
the Roman governors it was a vast and crowded 
metropolis. FoundatioDs, arobLi, pillais, and build 
ing-materials of every descnption o\er-preal the 
place in utter desolation. And a^ain, these rums con 
clasively show that they were but the remains of 
another city, more ancient than that of Herod or 
Strato, of which the name and the nge are alike 



vn. Their palaces, temples, and theatres 
V the haunts of wild beasts and the lurking- 



plaoes 01 more savage men. 

But these frightful solitudes are to the Christian 
one of the most sacred sites in all Palestine. Here 
Philip, the first missionary, preached peace by Jesus 
Christ. Acta viii. 40. The good Cornelius here 
fiisted, prayed, and gave alms, which came np 
before God as a memorial. Here began the 
ministry of the woid to the Gentiles, to whom the 
Holy Ghost was first given, baptism administered, 
and itpentince unto life grantod, as also unto the 
Jews By the giving in this place of the like gift 
unto the Gentiles as also unto the Jews who be- 
lieved in the Loid Jesus Christ, the middle wall of 
pittition was brckm down The wild olive waa 
beie engrafted into the good olive tree And from 
this spot the ghd tidmffs of great py to all people 
set forth, to run among the nations north, south, 
east, and west, — and we-.tward stil! to take their 
cour''e to a world unknown, fai westward, beyond 
the dream of piophet or apostle, whence they were 
to leturn and lepeat again in distant ages, on the 
plain of Sharon, on the heights of Bethlehem, at 
Jerusalem, and thi ousihout all Jewiy, the long-lost 
song of ledeeming grace through Him who began 
theie these wondrous missions of love to lost man. 

Paul, also, the Apostle of the Gentiles, often visited 
Ctesarea. In the halls buried beneath these ruins 
he made his noble speeches before Felix and Dru- 
silla Fisfus an! Agrippa, with Berniee Aotssxiv. 
10—27, XXV He land d here when eoint; up to Je- 
rusalem, bound in spirit, under the full conviction 
(hit boudi and imprisonment awiited him there, 
but "ready not only to be bounl, but to die at 
Jeru'-alem ioi the came of the Lord Jesus ' He 
retniued 1, prisonei in chains, sent by Chudius 
Ljsias tD maki, his defence before Felix, la whose 
presence he uttered the UDble speech which made 
that governor tremble Acts xsiii 24 , xsiv Hero 
he was luifnsuued for two ion^ jeais, till he wjs 
cilled foilh to plead his ciuse betDre Festns anj 
Agiippa Acts sxv 20 From Csssarea he sailed to 
impeml Rome, to finish, at that centre of influince 
and of powei, his wondrous testimonj to the causo 
of Chuit Acts xx-vu 1 

Vespasnu was declare 1 emperor at CTesarea 
Tho Jews, esaspeiated by the heathen ntes, tem- 
ples, theatres, and idols of this city be;,an here 
thi. leiolt which end d m then final overthrow 
C-esarea waa foi saei-i! yeais tht steno of Ongen's 
kbouis, and the birthplace of Eusobius, the first 
ecclesiastical historian and the first biblical 
geographer. 
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Joppa is the port of Jerusalem, aLout tliiity miles 
west by north from tho city. Erom the beath rises 
boldly upward a steep and rounded headland, to 
which the city clings, supported and bra<ied by sue- 
ce&&ive terraces. The flat roofe and hemispherieal 
domes of its clnstei-ing edifices rise hy successiYe 
steps OEe above another, and crown the heights of 
this Yonei-able city. No public inn extends te the 
ti-aveller on his an-jyal the hospitalities of a stranger's 
home. He seels in Tain for lodgings or entertaiu- 
Bient within its walls. He pitches his tent without 
the walls by the eastero gate, above the city, and 
prOYidea as best he caa his own provisions, from the 
gardens about the suburbs of the city, which abound 
with every variety of tropical fruits. 

Tradition dates the origin of Joppa back even to 
the years before the Blood ! It affirms that the city 
survived the rains of that great catastrophe, and that 
ite halls, deserted by the monsters of the deep, on 
the retiring of the waters after the deluge, were 
peopled again by Japheth, the son of Noah, and his 
posterity. Certain it is, that its origin dates bact 
fer beyond the remotest period of recorded history 

What counties generations of men, in this long 
lapse of yeai's, have in this venerable city press 
successively thi'ongh life, and passed away into et 
nity I Lite the wa es f th tl t 11 at the 

base of the city, its fl t ^ ti 

eeeding age, have ar n an 1 11 1 m t oi 
restless tide of life, It t ly 11 d )y th 
shine and darkened by th t th n k ind 

mingled with their o I ! m nt 

More than fifteen h 1 d yea b f fh Chns 
tlan era, in the daj^ f J h J ji w Phihs- 
tine dty of importa m 1 1 I n th b lers of 
Dan. Josh. sis. 46. It was the only port of the 
Isi-aelites where the rafts of cedar from Lebanon for 
the building both of the first and of the second tern 
pie, were landed. 1 Kings v. 9; 2 Chron. ii. 16 
Ezra iii. 7. Jonah, from the neighbourhood of 
Nazareth, vepiured te this port to take ship, th it he 
might "flee from the presence of the Lord," unto 
Tai-ahish. Jonah i. 3. Peter, at the request of the 
disciples at Joppa, came to this place from Lj 1 la, 
fouiteen miles south-east from this city, on the oi-ei 
won of the death of Dorcas, a benevolent womin, 
" fiill of good works and alms-deeds which she did 
To the son-owful circle who had assembled to weep 
and talk cf the charities of their deceased friend, the 
mbaculouB power of God was displayed in her 



restoration to health, upim the prayer of VcU't: 
Acts is. 3C-i3. 

Encouraged by the favouraljle impressious made 
by this miracle, and the conversion of many in 
Joppa, Peter abode here for some time, with one 
Simon a fanner, at the base of the city, upon fha 
sea-shore. At this time there was stationed at 
Ofesarea, a military and naval post, thirfy-five <ir 
forty miles north of Jnppa, a devout Roman oflicer, 
who, warned of God by a holy angel, sent fur Peter 
to come and preach unto him and his household the 
way of salvation by faith in Christ. The messenger 
Sbut on this en-and by Coraelics, anived while Pe- 
ter, at three o'clock in tlie afternoon, had gone up 
on the house-top for evening prayer, aceovding to 
the custom of the Jews. Here he fell into a 
tranie; and, by a remarkable sign, let down from 
heaven in a vision, he was taught of God that cere- 
monial uncleannesa under the Jewish law is totally 
and for ever abrogated, and that the grace of God is 
equally free te all, whether Jew or Greek, Barbarian 
or Scythian, bond or free. 

While musing on. this wonderful revelation he 
receives the invitation of Cornelius, the devout Gen- 
tile soldier; and, yielding up those Jewish prejudices 
which had withheld him, in common with all the 
apostles, from ever oflering the gtspel to any but the 
Jewish n-ition, he immediately consents to go and 
picieh the gospel to this Gentile family, though still 
hwdly imagining that the gospel can be intended 
fni any but the seed of Abraham. Acts x. 

The men of Joppa profess at this day to point out 
the very house-top by the sea-side, which was tho 
scene of this gracious manifestation, to open unto us 
Gentiles a way for the reception of the gospel of the 
grtce jf God. Be this as it may, the house and the 
whole scene is in full view from the heights which 
oveilook the town; and while we gaze, in ima^a- 
ti n, upon the scene, we seem ourselves to see heaven 
rpened, and a vessel descending, as it were a great 

heet knit at the four comers, and thrice let down 
to the eaith, to overcome the prejudices of the apos- 
tle and teach him to preach the gospel of the grajic 
of God with equal fi-eedom to all, of every people 
undtr the whole heavens. We behold him, with all 
h s ch'Miicteii tic ardour, in fulfilment of this new 
mission, pre^'fing on his journey northward, along 
the coast thiough the plain of Sharon, radiant in 
beiuty still with all its ancient fi-agi-ance and ferti- 
lity Turning fr m this enchanting scene to the 
south 1 eyond the olive groves, orchards, vineyards, 
and gardens wh rh lie at our feet round about the 
tjwn, fir as the eyeoanreaoh, it ranges over a plain, 
bioad, beautiful, and fertile as Sharon itself; lining 
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tte coast of tte Mediterranoan, and comiiijtmjj the 
ancient land of the Philistines, On the e isteni 
borders of the landscape rise the rugged, frowning 
mountains of Judea and Benjamin, as if g^zmg m 
cold disdain upon the bland and gentle grwes that 
play over the landscape at their hase. But bi'joni 
their frowning heights, in the south-east, we just dis- 
cover in the distance a solitary signal from Jerusa- 
lem itself, Zion city of our G-od, holding out to us a 
charming and enchanting invitation to the repose 
and quiet which she seems to enjoy, intrenched 
within the mountains round about her, aa the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him. Mount 
Moriah, Mount Zion, GJcthsemane, Calvaiy, Olivet, 
Jerusalem ! — names ever dear to the Christian. How 
sorrowful, and yet how delightful, to walk about 
Zion, and tell the towers thereof, now prostrated ; 
and, in view of the amazing scenes that have been 
enacted there, to contemplate with tender melan- 
choly and mitigated awe the goodness and the grace, 
the judgment and the severity of our Gfod. 

THE COAST OP PnffiNTCIA. 

Pheniee, to which some of the brethren travelled 
ia their dispersion on the poreecution of Stephen, 
Acts si. 19, known also as Phoenicia, comprised a 
portion of the coast of the Mediterranean, extending 
from the neighbourhood of Mount Carmel north- 
ward 100 miles or more along the base and western 
slope of Mount Lebanon, and into the interior a 
few miles to the summit of Lebanon. The coast of 
Tyre and Zidon occnpies the central and most popu- 
lous portion of Phosnicia. The monntains, towering 
to the regions of perpetual snow and ice, with the 
graceful sweep of then- waving summits, sloping 
sides and mountain dells covered with the deepest 
verdure, adapted to every climate from Alpine frosts 
to tropical suns, and the ocean sleeping at its base, 
or hished into fury by the tempest, form a succession 
of goodly prospects, so grand, so beautiful, so end- 
lessly diversified, as to charm the dullest eye and 
kindle into poetic fervour the coldest heart. Num- 
berless mountain streams flow down to fertilize the 
narrow plain of the coast, and open haiboura for a 
boundless commerce. 

Pheenieia was settled soon after the deluge, and 
became the earliest and most renowned commercial 
regioa of antiquity. When the Israelites con- 
quered the country this coast was occupied by pow- 
erful maritime towns, which, though given to the 
Jews for an inheritance, maintained their inde- 
pendence through all the "vicissitudes and aggres- 
sions of the Jewish nation. 



This extraordinary character, whoso life was moro 
mfluentnl upon the destinies of our race than any 
man that evei lived, first appears on the page of his- 
tory it Jerasdem, ibout three or four years after 
our Lord's ascension, aa a young man, a native of 
Tarsus, no moan city of OUicia, born about the time 
of our Saviour's advent. A Pharisee of the straitest 
sect, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, educated in the school of Gamaliel, the most 
renowned instructor and expoirader of the Jewish 
religion in Jerusalem, he beeomes an enthusiastic 
zealot in the traditions of his fathers. Toward the 
Christians, as a new religious sect, apostates from the 
faith, regardlesa of the law and the sacred institu- 
tions of Moses, he entertains the most implacable 
hatred. As the new religion spreads and gathers 
daily fresh accessions, hie zeal for his religion rises 
to the most ungovernable fury against the new sect 
Verily thinking to do God service, he persecutes 
them even unto death, making havoc of the church, 
entering into every house, and delivering both 
men and women to prison and to death, to compel 
them to blaspheme the name of Jesus. He is 
present at the martyrdom of Stephen, profoundly 
impressed by his speech, his vision, and his prayer 
for his persecutors, but only moved the more earn- 
estly to consent to his death. Finding the adhe- 
rents of this new reli^on sprin^ng up everywhere 
in the cities and villages of the country, he becomes 
esceedingly nmd against them, persecuting them 
even unto foreign cities. Breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, 
he goes to Damascus armed with authority and com- 
mission to bring any, whether men or women, bound 
to Jerusalem to bo punished. 



PAUL THE 



A. D. 37 ? 

Behold how changed! This persecuting zealot 
and inquisitor enters Damascus humbled, subdued, 
and penitent. Smitten with blindness by a vision 
at midday, just without the gates of the city, by that 
same Jesus whom he persecuted, he is led, helpless, 
trembling, astonished, to the house of Judas, in the 
street that is called Straight, So teiiible is his con- 
flict, so deep and piercing his remorse, that for 
three days he neither eats nor drinks. But he finds 
relief in prayer. " Behold he prayeth !" This sig- 
nificant exclamation announces and confirms the 
conversion of Saul. A vision is now in luercy 
vouchsafed to him of a devout man of the pei'secuted 
sect coming to him by divine appointment, that he 
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might receive his (tight and 

of tTeausj to become the apostle of 

open their eyes, to turn them from dai'lmeaa unto 

light, and from tlie power of Satan unto God, tliat 

they may receive forgiveness of sins and an in- 

heritanoe among them which are sanctified." 

With all his characteristic ardour, Paul, in obedi- 
ence to the heavenly vision, straightway preaches 
in the synagogues that Jesus was the Son of God, 
testifying to all that they shonld repent and turn to 
God, and do works meet for repentance. 

After a few days he goes out into uninown re- 
gions of Arabia, in fulfilment of his apostolic mis- 
sion. Then, returning to Damascus, narrowly es- 
capes assassination, and goes up to Jerusalem, and 
.essays to join himself now to those whom he had 
persecuted. Gfel. i. 17; Acts ix. 25. 

Finding himself the object of Jealousy and dis- 
tiTist by those who had only known him as their 
persecutor and the murderer of Stephen, he retires 
to Tarsus, his native city, in Cilioia. No record 
remains of his labours among hia kinsmen and his 
countjymen in Cilicia. It can hardly be doubted 
that he had there some fruits of bis ministry ; some 
or all of his own family we may even imagine to 
have become kindred in Christ. Certain it is that 
eight or ten years afterwai'd he went on his second 
missionary tonr " through Syria and Cilicia, confirm- 
ing the ohurehes." Acts xv. 41. Perhaps that sis- 
ter, the companion of his childhood, whose son, 
twenty years later, saved his life at Jerusalem, now 
joined herself to him in the fellowship of Christian 
love J certainly her son's affectjon for bis uncle 
seems to imply a closer union than that resulting 
from relationship alone. 

Abont the same time, Peter at Joppa had been 
taught by a vision from heaven that the grace of 
God was alike free to Gentile as to Jew, and began 
his mission to the Gentiles in the family of Corne- 
lius, while certain Hellenistic Jews from Cyprus 
and Cyrene had begun to preach, with great success, 
to the Greeks at Antioch, the Loi-d Jesus. The 
time hid fiilly come when other sheep, not of the 
fold of Isiiel w<.ie to b' Ir ught into that of the 
Go d Shepherd Barnabas also a native of Cyprus, 
an eaily conv rt, the first to inti'oduce to the 
bietmen it Jerusalem ^aul the per^cutor as Paul 
the apostle of the Gentiles, this Birnai as bai gont. 
up to Antioeh, where, under his ministiy much 
people had been added to the L rd Feelmg the 
greatness of the work and bis need of lasistance 
"he depai-ted to Tarsus to seek Saul. Piom this 
time, about a. D. 44, Antioch becomes, for " a whole 
15 
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year," the scene of Paul's ministry, and for many 
years the centre of his missionary operations. 



ANTIOOII. 

This city, where the disciplca were first called 
Christians, Acta xi. 26, became fi'om this early 
period the centre of Paul's missionary operations, 
and the chief seat of Christianity. Antioch was 
situated on the Orontea, 300 miles north of Jerusa- 
lem, and about 20 from the north-east angle of 
the Mediterranean. After Rome and Alexandria, it 
was the largest city of the Roman empire, and in 
lusury, licentiousness, and every vice of idolatry, it 
was not surpassed even by the voluptuous metropo- 
lis itself. It contained 150,000 or 200,000 inha- 
bitants, divided into four wards, each enclosed by a 
separate wall, and all within the enclosure of a corn- 
Its suburb. Daphne, celebrated for its grove and 
its fountains, its asylum and temple, was a vast 
forest " of laurels and oypi'esses, which reached as 
far as a circumference of ten miles, and formed, in 
the most sultry summers, an impenetrable shade. 
A thousand streams of the purest water, issuing 
from every hill, preserved the verdure of the earth 
and the temperature of tlie air." 

Antioch was celebrated for its refinements in the 
arts, and the cultivation of literature and philoso- 
phy, Cicero describes it as distinguished for its 
learned men, and the cultivation of the fine arts.* 
It was the birthplace of Chrysostom, and the scene 
of his labours until his transfer to Constantinople. 
To this luxurious, dissolute, and idolatrous city, 
Paul, by request of Barnabas, directed his attention, 
and made it for many years the centre of his mis- 
sionary labours. 

Pew cities have survived greater vicissitudes of 
war, pestilence, and earthquakes, than Antioch. No 
less than two hundred and fifty thousand are said 
to have been destroyed in the sixth century by an 
earthquake ; the city being at the time thronged by 
multitudes who had gathered there to a festival. 

On the south-west side of the town is a preci- 
pitous mountain ridge, on which a considerable por- 
tion of the old Roman wall of Antioch is still stand- 
ing fiom thirty to fifty feet n height, and fifteen in 
thickness At shoit intervals, four bimdred high 
siUTxe towers aie Uilt up in it, each containing a 
st mea'ie and two or thiee chambers, probably for 

» Looo nobili et eeleliri quondam iirbe et cnplosa, atque dtu- 
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At the east end of 
3 of a fortress, with 
jtB turrets, vaulta, and cisterns. Its present popu- 
lation may he fifteen or twenty thousand. 

TiaST MISSIONARY TOUE OP ST. PAUL, BETWEEN 
A. D. 45 AND 50. 

Seleuoia (Acts xiii. 4) was the port of Antioch, 
as was Joppa of Jerusalem, and Oatia of Eonie, It 
was five miles north of the mouth of the Orontes, 
sixteen and a half from Antioch by land, and forty- 
one by water, by reason of the windings of the river. 
A rocky eminence, the termination of a range of 
hills called the Piei-ia, forma a picturesque site for 
the town, overlooking the harbour, and the mercan- 
tile suburbs on tbe level ground toward the west. 
Seleucia had, properly speaiing, two harbours. 
" The inner basin, or dock, is now a morass ; but 
its dimensions can be measured, and the waDs that 
surrounded it can be distinctly traced. The position 
of the ancient floodgates, and the passage through 
which the vessels were moved from the iuner to the 
outer harbour, can be accurately marked. The vciy 
piers of the outer harbour are stall to be seen under 
the water. The stones ai'e of great aze — some of 
them twenty feet long, five feet deep, and sis feet 
wide; and are fastened to each other with iron 
cramps. The masonry of ancient Seleucia is still so 
good, that not long since a Turkish pacha conceived 
the idea of clearing out and repairing the harbour. 
Those piers were still unbroken — this great seaport 
of the Seleucidie and the Ptolemies was aa magnifi- 
cent as ever, under the away of the Romans — when 
Paul and Barnabas passed through it on their pre- 

Here, at Seleucia, "in the midst of nnsvmpa- 
thizing sailors, tlie two missionary apostks, with 
their younger companion, stepped on boird the ves- 
sel which was to convey them ti Salami'* As they 
cleared the port, the whole sweep of the biy of An- 
tioch opened on their left, — the low giound b'v the 
mouth of tlie Orontes, — the wild an I woody country 
beyond it, — and then the peak of Mount Cassius, 
rising symmetrically from the very edge of the sea 
to a height of five thousand feet. On the light, in 
the aouth-west horizon, if the day was clear, they 
saw the island of Cyprus from the first. The cur- 
rent sets northerly and north-east between the 
island and the Syrian coast. But, with a fair wind, 
a few hours would enable them to run down from 
Seleucia to Salamis ; and the land would rapidly 
rise in forms well known and familiar to Barndbas 
and Mark." 



The eonipaniona of Paul in thia tour were John 
Mark the Evangelist, and Barnabas, who was a 
native of Cyprus. This eirenmstance may have 
determined these itinerant missionaries first to visit 
Cyprus. 



The island itsolf lies at the distance of less than 
a hundred miles from the coast of Syria, and more 
than fifty from that of Cilioia, Its length is one 
hundred and forty miles, and its extreme width about 
fifty. A chain of mountains extends through tho 
northern part of the island. On the south aide of the 
island are extensive plains of gi-eat fertility. The 
mountains yield abundant supplies of forest tim- 
ber, and are rich in mineral produoiions. 



These misaionariea landed at fialamis on the east- 
em shore of the island, on a bight of the coast to 
the north of the river Pediteus. A large city by 
the sea-ahoro, a widespread plain with cornfields and 
orchards, and the blue mountains in the distance, 
" clad in the colours of the air," composed the view 
on which the eyes of Saul and Barnabas reated whon 
they camo to anchor in the bay of Salamis. 



Paphos, where these missionaries arc next found, 
was at the western extremity of the island. To 
reach this they must have traversed, through the 
length of the island, one hundred miles or more, 
preaching the strange doctrines of the gospel of 
Christ. This city, now a miserable place, had a 
good harbour, and was the residence of the Koman 
proconsul Sergius Paulus, a convert to Christianity, 
gained by the preaching of Paul. Acts xiii. &-11. 



Thp sail from Paphos to Perga waa leas than one 
hundred and fifty miles across the sea or bay of 
Pamphylia. Perga was the chief city of Pamphylia, 
situated on the Oestrus, about seven miles from its 
mouth. The vessel which brought Paul and Barna- 
bas probably came up the river, though now ob- 
structed by aand-bars, and anchored near the famous 
temple of Diana. " The first object that strikes the 
traveller on arriving here is the extreme beauty of 
the situation of the ancient town, lying between 
and upon the sides of two hills, with an extensive 
\allej in front, watered by the river Ccsti-ua 
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and backed by the mountains of tli9 Taurus, An 
aroli, a kind of castle, and tho ruins of a temple, 
bespeak the yicinity of the town about half a mile 
before arriTing at its walls. A few arches and 
ruins of many scattered tombs lead to an immense 
and beautiful theatre, the seats of whioh for the 
most part remain, rising very steeply one above the 
other, whence the height is more than in the tisnal 
proportion ; the width la about three hundred and 
thirty feet. Near the theatre is a stadium or course 
for races, which is quit* perfect, with iseats along 
each side, and also forming a circular end. There 
is also a broken aqueduct, and tombs are scattered 
on both sides of the site of the town." 

At this place, Mark, intimidated, it may be, by 
the discouragements and perils of the enterprise, 
leaves his companions and retires to Jerusalem. 
The motive certainly was one which Paul did not 
approve, Acts xv. S8, though he afterward recog- 
nised him as a companion, Col. iv. 10, and com- 
mended him as "profitable to him for the ministry." 
2 Tim. iv. 11. This desertion, therefore, though it 
led to the unhappy separation between Paul aad 
Barnabas, must not be considered as an abandon- 
ment of the cause of Christ on the part of Mark, 
who was permitted to minister to the apostle in his 
days, and was honoured as the evangelist and biogra- 
pher of Jcsiis Christ. 

THE PASS OP PISIDIA. PEUILS OF ROBBERS, AND 
PERILS OF RIVERS. 

The interior of Asia Minor is a lofty table-land 
lying from three to six thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, From these plains mountains, in va- 
rious directions, raise their snowy peaks to the re- 
gions of perpetual frost. These highlands ai'e, in 
summer, the retreat of the inhabitants of the coast 
from the intolerable beat of the lowlands; to those 
they repair for the season in caravans and families, 
men, women, and children, with their flocks, herds, 
camels, and asses. The ascent to those bleak up- 
lands is often through narrow passes, with frowning 
cliSe, yawning gulfe, hidden recesses and secret 
caverns, fit haunts for marauding mountwneers and 
robbers that subsist by plunder. 

In his ascent up these rugged and dangerous 
passes, Paul is supposed to have encountered those 
^' perils of waters, (or rivers,) and perils of robbers" 
of which he speaks in 2 Cor. si. 26. The lawless 
and marauding habits of the population of those 
mountains which separate the table-lands in the in- 
terior of Asia Minor from the plains on the south 
coast, were notorious in all periods of ancient his- 



tory. No population, through the midst of which St. 
Paul ever travelled, abounded more in those " perils 
of robbers" of which he himself speaks, than the 
wild and lawless clans of the Pisidian highlanders. 

To travellers in the East, there is a reality in the 
perils of rivers which we can hardly understand. 
The rivers of Asia Minor arc liable to violent and 
sudden changes ; and no disti'ict in this country is 
more singularly characterized by its "water-floods" 
than the mountainous tract of Piaidia, where rivera 
burst out at the bases of huge oliffs, or dash down 
wildly through naiTow ravines. Strabo describes 
these mountains as full of precipices, ravines, and 
torrents, which could be passed only by bridges. 

The following scene in this region js sltetched by 
by Sir C. Fellows :— 

"An almost uninterrupted train of cattle and 
people passed by. Tho snowy tops of the moun- 
tains were seen through the lofty and dark-green 
fir-trees, terminating in abrupt clifi. Prom clefts 
in these gushed out cascades, and the waters were 
carried away by the wind in spray over the green 
woods. In a zigzag course up the woodland lay the 
track leading to the cool places. In advance of the 
pastoral groups were the straggling goats, browsing 
on the friMh blossoms of the wild almond as they 
passed. In more steady courses, followed the small 
black cattle; then came the flocks of sheep and the 
camels, bearing piled loads of ploughs, tent-poles, 
and kettles; and amid this rustic load was always 
seen the rich Turkey carpet and damask cushions, 
the pride even of the tented Turk." 



OF PISIDIA. 

" The situation of Aniiooh," says a modem tra^ 
vcller, " on an isolated rook, rising in the centre of 
the mouth of the valley of the Mosynns, and com- 
manding a view of that of the Meander, is worthy 
of the ancient Greeks ; but the ruins, now covering 
and undermining its summit, are quite inferior. The 
site of the town is covered with huge blocks of mar- 
ble. The first vuin which I saw was an oblong 
building consisting of an inner and oiiter wall. The 
outer wall was built of rough blocks of limestone, 
four feet thick. The length is about one hundred 
and eighty feet; the breadth sixty. It was a tem- 
ple or church — ^perhaps each in succession. About 
two hundred yards to the north-east are the remains 
of another massive building. One of the most 
striking objects here is a ruined aqueduct. Twenty- 
one arches are nearly perfect, and the most splendid 
ever beheld. The stones are without cement, and 
of massy dimensions." The arches stretch along a 
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mile or more. For a oonsjderablo distance, the 
aqueduct is so entire tliat it forms a convenient walk, 
stretching away toward the neiglitiourLng mountain. 



I'his eily, ninety miles Bouth-eaat from Antioch, 
was situated in a vast plain in the interior of Asia 
Minor, surrounded hy lofty mountains, some of 
which on the north rise to the region of perpetual 
snow. The eyes of Paul and Barnabas, for several 
hours before reaching the eity, and also after they 
left it for Lystra, must have ranged over these 
snowy summits and a vast expanse of plains to the 
sonth and east. Leake, who approached the city 
from the same direction, says, " On the descent 
from a ridge branching eastward from these moun- 
tains, we came in sight of the vast plain around 
Konieh, and of the lake which ocoupiM the middle 
of it ; and we saw the eity, with its mosques and 
ancient walls, still at the distance of twelve or four- 
teen miles from us." " Konieh," says another tra- 
veller, " extends to the east and south over the plain 
far beyond the walla, which are about two miles in 
circumference. Mountains covered with snow rise 
on every side, excepting toward the eaat, where a 
plain, as flat as the desert of Arabia, extends far 
beyond the reach of the y 

It is famous as the c dl f th n p w f 
the Turks. It has be n pe telly 1 tr 3 d anl 
rebuilt, and its archite t al h n t wh lly al 
tered. Little, if any th ng m n f th G t 
or Roman loonium, ex ]t th n nt n pt na 
and the fragments of sculpt wh h b It nt 
the Turkish walls. At a lat p n d f th mi 
it became a colonia. Its p pui t n, n tl t m f 
Paul, was probably the same afi that of other im- 
portant towns in Asia Minor, a large number of 
frivolous Greeks, some remains of an older popula- 
tion, a few Roman civil and military ofSeiala, and 
a colony of Jews, working at their trades in the 
week, and meeting in the synagogue on the Sab- 
bath, Mr. Hamilton says that the city ia one 
scene of destruction and decay, with heaps of niins 
and dilapidated mosques. The remains of at least 
twenty mosques were passed. The ruined walla 
alone mark the former extent of the eity, A part 
of it is converted into a burial ground. 



L, LYSTRA, DEEEE. 

From leonium, Paul and Barnabas pa&s eastward 
into Lyoaonia, a bare and dreaiy region, unwatered 
by streams, thoiigh in parts subject to oecaaional 
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inundations. Lystra, where, in consequence of the 
healing of the impotent man, they might have been 
worshipped aa Jupiter and Mercury, and were aftei- 
ward stoned, ia placed on the maps at the distanco 
of some twenty miles south from loonium, and 
Derbe, more than twice this distance east of Lyatra. 
Timothy was a native of Lystra, Acta xvi. 1 ; 
2 Tim. iii. II; and Gaiua, the friend and fellow- 
traveller of Paul, waa a native of Derbe. Acta xx, 
4. These were probably the fi-uits of his ministi-y 
at this time in these plaees. 

Mr. Brewer, the American missionary and travel- 
approaeh to Klissera, which he 
ancient Lystra, as follows : — 
" Full of the impression that we were now near 
the hirthplace of Timothy, we bent our course more 
westerly, through a narrow, fertile and lovely ravine. 
Along these qniet paths, I said within myself, oft 
trod that beloved youthful disciple, Timothy ! Be- 
neath such shades he repeated, perhaps, the songs 
of Israel, before he had learned from the apoiitle 
Pan! of the name of Jesus, 
to hardship by labour in th' 
probably, he may have pas 
with burdens f w d nd 
as those who Iw 11 h n 
thy memory b th a 
fl w f thy n t I 

f thy ly kn wl 

ta thy g 1 ten \ n 
y uthf 1 p ty thy us f ul 1 b tl y 

p rt thy ap tol m n t y 1 d wn w tl 

f ^h nj, d t n nl t n nflu n to th y tl f 
udfcntnlfll nngtn And y x 

11 nt nd J d m th E an 1 gr nd 

m th L ,' h ni 1 ly m nt neJ. by n p 
tie, your example shall live while the sun and moon 
endure, as an encouragement to timely and iaithful 
parental instruction ! 

Our missionary tourist finds the remaina of Derbe 
in a place denominated the One Thousand and One 
Churche.", at the base of an isolated sugar-loaf moun- 
tain, which rises out of the plain to a great height, 
and is known as the Black Mountain. At the east- 
ern base of this mountain he found the remains of 
many ehiircbcs, and various indications of a eity onee 
populous and addicted to the Christian religion. 
" The walls of a score or two of churches are stand- 
ing, more or less entire, and the foundations of a 
multitude of others were in ruins. These, and a 
sort of castellated house in the upper part of the 
town, are thickly covered with crosses." 

Paul and Barnabas now retraced their journey, 
through Lystra, Iconium, and Antiochj to Perga, 
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conSimittg the souls of the diseiplesj exhorting them 
to continue iu thejr feitli, and ordaining them elders 
in every chiirch. At Perga, icstead of sailing down 
the Oestrus, which they ascended on their fii'st visit 
to the city, they proceeded westward, aeross the plain 
to Attalia, a seaport fifteen or twenty miles distant, 
in the Pamphylian Gulf. Attalia, now Satala, is 
still, and from its foundation has heen, a city of con- 
sidarable importance. " The style of its reUos is in- 
variahly Boman, agreeing with the date of its founda- 
tion. Behind it is the plain through which the 
river Oatarrhactes flows. In front of it, and along 
the shore on each side, are long lines of cliffs, over 
which the river finds its way in waterfalla to the sea, 
and which hide the plain from those who look 
toward the land from the bay. Beaufort desorihes 
the city aa beautifully situated round a small har- 
bour, the streets appearing to rise behind each other, 
lite the seats of a theatre, with a double wall, and a 
series of square towers on the level summit of the 
hill." 

At this place, the apostle, after having travelled 
by land and sea twelve or fourteen hundred miles, 
embarked for Antioch, in Syria, where he arrived 
after an absence of about twoyeara, A.n, 46,47. 



TOUE. A. D. 51. 

After remaining about two years at Antioch, d n 
ing which time he went a third time to Jerusalem 
with Barnabas and others, with reference to the d s- 
aension about circumcision, Acts xv., Paul entereJ 
on a second misMonary tour, more extensive and 
eventful than the &at. His companion in this teur 
was Silas, Barnabas having left him in consequence 
of their unhappy quarrel. Acts xv. 36—40. Pa"* 
ing through Syria and Gilicia, around the north- ait 
angle of the Mediterranean Sea, he came again to 
tiecitiesof Derbe, Lystra, andlconium, byajouruej 
of some two hundred and fifty miles. 

On his way through Gilicia, he doubtless visited 
his own native city, Tarsus, the capital of the pro- 
vince, where, as he passed through the streets with 
which he had been familiar from childhood, amid 
temples, altars, and statues, tokens of idolatiy, he 
may have recognised acme families who had " tuJTied 
from dumb idols to servo the living and true God," 
among whom we may contemplate some of his 
own kindred, now united to him in bonds more dear 
than those connected with the sacred names of bro- 
ther, sister, or mother. Some of his own kinsmen 
he certainly had the happiness to recognise as bre- 
thren in Christ. Kom, xvi. 21. 

The plains of Gilicia lie between the Taurus range 



of mountains and thesea,having a length of 60 or 70 
miles, with a breadth varying from 6 to 30 miles. 
Tarsus is surrounded by gardeus and orchards, and so 
embedded in verdure as to present nothing in the dis- 
tance but the miaarefs of a few mosques peering above 
the surrounding foliage. Within, broken fragments 
of marble aud granite remain to indicate that it was 
"no mean city;" but the present houses are very infe- 
rior, having lowmud walls, thatched with straw. The 
region is unhealthy, hy reason of the intense heat of the 
summer, the stagnant water, and abundant vegetation. 



THE PYLJE, 



i OF CltlCIA. 



In passing up from the plains of Gilicia to the 
lofty uplands of Lycaonia, Paul had occasion to 
ascend through the extraordinary pass so famous 
in history as the Oicilian Gates. Colonel Chesney 
describes the pass as a rent or fissure iu the chain 
of Mount Taurus, extending from north to south, 
thi-ough a distance of eighty miles. This vast ra- 
vine contracts in some places to a width of ten or 
twelve paces, affording room only for a single chariot. 
On either side are limestone cliffi, many hundred feet 
in height. Through this gorge, Cyrus passed in hi* 
famous espedition against bis brother, which Xeno- 
phon so minutely describes in his Anaba^s, Alex- 
ander descended through these ^ofcs to the con- 

l est of the East; and armies and men innu- 
mc al le have passed through them both, in the flush 

f conquest, and in the fear and flight attendant upon 
defeat 

Baja d faylor describes the scenery of these 
1 1 ses lu the following terms : — ■" I stood at the es- 
ti mity of a long hollow or depression between the 
two ranges of the Taurus, — not a valley, for it was 
divide! hydeep cloven chasms hemmed in byateeps 
overgrown with cedars. On my right rose a sublime 
cl ain soaring far out of the region of trees, and lift- 
in^ Its 1 eaked summits of gray rock into the sky. 
Another chain, nearly as lofty, but not so broken nor 
with such large, impressive features, overhung me on 
the left; and far in front, filling the magnificent 
vista, were the sbiaing snows of Taurus. Great 
God! howshalll describe the grandeur of that view? 
How draw the wonderful outlines of those moun- 
tains? How paint the airy hue of violet-gray, the 
soft white lights, the thousand pencillings of mellow 
shadow, the height, the depth, the far-reaching vast- 
nesp, of the landscape ?" 

The scenery of another pass in these Gates of Gili- 
cia, at the distance of a fewmilcs, is oven on a grander 
scale than this ;— "Oa either side gigantic masses of 
rock, with here and there a pine to adorn their ste- 
rility, tower to the height of six thousand feet, in some 
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plii,pa almost perpend loulai from, summit to base. 
They are worn and broken luto all fantastic forms. 
Tbeie are pyramid"), towers, bastions, minarets, and 
long, shirp spues sphutered and jagged as tbe 
turrefB of an iceberg I have seen bigber moun- 
tains, but I bare nevei been mj tHat looked so bigb 
as these." 

At Lystra, Paul receives as his feitbful compa- 
nion and fellow-labourer, Timothy, now a young 
man, who by his mother and grandmother, Lois and 
Eunice, had been trained for the semee to which, in 
the grace of God, he is called. 

From Lyatra, or Antioch, our missionary tourists 
turn northward into Galatia, where churches are 
gathered, to whom Paul subsequently addressed his 
epistle, and where he seems to have been detained 
some time by sioknasa. Gal. iv. 13. 

THE GAL ATI ASS. 

About two hundred and seventy years before the 
Christian era, a colony from Gaul had wandered east- 
ward from their native country, crossed the Hellespont, 
and settled in this central province of Asia Minor, 
among whose descendants Paul gathered tliese Chris- 
tian converts. 

From Glalatia, Paul proceeded south-west through 
Phrygia, but was " forbidden of the Holy Ghost to 
preaoh the AVord in Asia-" Acts xvi. 6. 



The history and signification of this term requires 
a passing notice. In Homer, it is the name of a 
meadow by the streams of the river Cayster.* In 
Herodotus, it is applied as a general term for the East, 
and divided into Asia within, and Asia beyond the 
Halya. In the New Testament it is a province west 
and south of Phrygia, comprising the more limited 
and ancient provinces of Lydia. The seven churebes 
of the Apocalypse were within this province. Eev. 
i. 4. To the people of this province, among others, 
Peter also addressed his epistle. 1 Pet. i. 1. From 
this limited application, Asia spread, like the Africa 
of the Kflmans, to designate one of the four quarters 
of the world. 

Diverted from his purpose of preaching in Asia, 
faul next essayed to go north into Bithynia, lying 
on the south of the Black Sea ; but, restrained by 
the same divine agency, he pursued his course, west 
by north, by Mysia to Troas. Acta svi. 6-8, 



aa ^11^1 likS 



Troas was situated on the Hellespont, at some dis 
tanee south of ancient Troy, on an eminence oppo- 
site the island of Tenedos. The present appearance 
of the ruins is thus described :— ■ 

" The ancient port of Troas is very interesting, 
and has been highly ornamented. Hundreds of 
columns, on a somewhat small scale, lie scattered in 
aJl directions, and bristle among the waves tc a con- 
siderable distance out at sea. The moit stulmg 
ruins ai'e about a mile from the aei, jrobatly near 
tie centre of the city; they are in an exceedingly 
grand scale. The ground, in eveiy direction within 
the walls, is strown with carving?, mouldings, and 
in marble, some of which have inscriptions, 

Homer and Tirgil hive telcbittedj in immortil 
song, the battle of gods and men on the plains of 
Troy. Xerxes swept over them with his LOuntless 
myriads for the conquest of Gieece Alexandci 
girded on his awoid at the tomb of AchiUc, and 
rushed on to the cnnquest of the Fiat And now our 
Christian warrior, burning with \ loftiet, purei en 
thusiasm, goes forth from tbe same place in a holier 
warfare to fight for a nobler crown. 

At this point Paul's party was also joined by Luke 
tke evangelist and journalist, to whom we are in- 
debted for his record of the missions of the apostle 
in the Book of the Acta. 

Warned by a vision, the apostle sets sail from 
Troas for Macedonia, one hundred and twenty-five 
miles on the opposite side of the iEgcan Sea. Sixty 
miles from Troas, he first touched at Samothrace, 
a small island in the northern part of the .^gean 
Sea, distinguished by a high mountain, described in 
the Missionary Herald for 1836, p. 246. There is 
now but a single village upon the island. 



From Samothrace, an inconsiderable port on the 
Strymonic Gulf in Macedonia, by a north-westerly 
course, he sailed ki Neapolis, and passed down the 
coast, twelve miles west to Philippi. This city oc- 
cupies a fertile plain between two ridges of moun- 
tains. The Acropolis is upon a mount standing out 
into the plain from the north-east. The city seema 
re extended from the base of it for some dls- 
to the south and south-west. The remains of 
;hc fortress upon the top consist of three ruined 
3, and considerable portions of walla of stone, 
brick, and very hard mortar. The plain below 
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oxUibits nothing Imt ruins— heaps of stone and 
rubbish, oyergrown with, thorns and briers; and 
nothing is seen of the innumerable busts and 
statues, and thousands of columns, and vast 
masses of classic ruins, of which earlier travellers 
speak. 

Euins of private dwellings fue still visible ; also 
something of a semicircular shape, probably a forum 
or martet-place — perhaps the one where Paul and 
Silas received their undeserved stripes. 

There is particularly worthy of notice an ancient 
palace, the arehitecture of which is grand, and the 
materials costly. The pilasters, chapiters, &c. are 
of the finest white marble ; and the walls were for- 
merly encased in the same stone. The marble blocks 
are gradiia,Oj tnoclied down by the Turks and 
wrought into their silly grave-stones. Many of the 
ruins of the town are said to bo covered at present 
with stagnant wa.ter. 

On the plains of Philippi was fought the last bat- 
tle of the republicans of Borne, under Bi-utua and 
Gassius, against Augustus and Antony, b. 0. 42, 
where Cassius died by his own hand, and Brutus 
bade adieu to his friends, saying, " Certainly we must 
fly, not with the feet, but with the hands." Many, 
despairing of pardon, fled thus from the swords of 
the conqueror. 

In this city of ancient Thrace, Paul encountered 
various vicissitudes of his misaionavy life. The 
conversion of Lydia, the silencing of the sorceress, 
the uproar in the city, the scourging of Paul and 
Silas, their imprisonment, the miraculous open nj, 
of the prison doors, and the conversion and bapt m 
of the jailer. Acts svi. 9-40, are detailed by the h s 
torian. But the result was the establishment t a 
church, remarkable, above all others founded by the 
apostle, for purity of doctrine and fidelity to Chr t 
To this church St. Paul, ten years later, wrote an 
epistle remarkable as tie only one of all his ej s 
ties which eoutains no censure or complaint against 
the church addressed. 

From Philippi to Thessalonica, the apostle pa el 
down the coast south-west through Amphipolis and 
Apollonia. The former was, at this time, a large 
and flourishing city on the banks of a navigable 
river about eight miles above its influK into the sea, 
and thirty from Philippi. Extensive forests and 
valuable gold-mines in its vicinity give importance 
to its commerce. Apollonia was of less notoriety. 
It was about thirty miles from Thessalonica on the 
one hand and Amphipolis on the other. After tarry- 
ing apparently only for a night at each of these 
places, tie apostle took up hia abode for three or 
four weeks at Thessalonica. 



THESSALONICA. 

fas one of the most populous towns 
of Macedonia, and still retwns much of its ancient 
importance, having a population of sixty or seventy 
thousand inhabitants. It is situated near three hun- 
dred and fifty miles west from Constantinople, one 
hundred south-west from Philippi, and about two 
hundred north by west from Athens. It is inha- 
bited by many Jews, among whom the American 
Board have established a missionary station The 
principal antiquities are the roraaius of a hippodrome, 
a rotunda, and triumphal arches to Augustus and 
Constantino. But, to the Christian, this city has a 
living interest from the precious epistles whuh the 
apostle addressed to the church which he there csta^ 
blisbed. From this city he was compelled to flee, to 
escape from a fanatical and riotous mob, instigated 
by the unbelieving Jews, and to leave the cai'e of 
these young converts to Timothy, as those at Phi- 
lippi had been committed to Luke. 

Driven thence by the unbelieving Jews, Paul nest 
retired to Bercea, fifty -five miles farther westward, and 
along the coast toward Greece, where the more inge- 
nuous Berceana gave a candid attention to Lis doc- 
trine, "searching the Scriptures daily whether these 
things were so." "Of these many believed, and 
honourable women who were Greeks, and of men 
not a few." 

Bercea was situated near the borders of Macedonia 
and Greece at the base of an offihoot from the 
cha n ot M t Olympus near the hanks of the Hal 
acmon at the d stance of "5 m les from the ho e 

St 11 J rsued by the j a cut ng Jews of Thes a 
Ion ca Paul leav ng the ca e of th Bor can c n 
verts to S laa anl Timothy was condu tei by tie 
broth e to Atl ns th metr j U of G ee e The 
1 umey by liad woull h e been more than tw 
bun lei miles by sea the pa ag m ^ht have been 
not more thin two or three la\ s sa 1 with a fa r 
w nd He s supjo el t h ve ^ ly s to 
\thens 



Here, from the proselytes ind Jews in th^ir syna 
gogucs,fiom themquisitive Athenians and idlirs in 
the streits and market-placi,^, as well as finm philo 
sophers of the Epicuii.an'f and Stoics, Paul gamwl a 
ready audienoe, "pleaching unto them Jeauo Jnd 
the lesurrectjon " Demosthenes himself chirgea 
hia countrymen with the same inqmsitiye, goastpmg 
diopiisition of which the historian spiak*), Acts xvii 
21, lUeging that thi j do nothing but bit in the mar- 
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ketand inquire "Wliatnews?" The Btrange doc- 
trines set forth hy Paul soon awakened such ewri- 
osity and contradiction, that the multitude conducted 
him to the place of holding the renowned council 
of tho Areopagus on Mars' Hill, where ho might he 
more distinctly heard hy the multitude. 

ST. PATJL ON MAE3 HILL. 



To form a just impression of the scene, we must 
place ourselves, in ima^nation, in the agora, puhlic 
square, improperly rendered "marketplace," of the 
dty, and survey the scene around us. The square 
itaelf is a large area crowded with temples, altars, 
and statues, with columns and portiooes adorned with 
statuary and paintin" the common resort of states- 
ni n il 1 jh t it dm nofbu n se, 

■iS w U as f wl f th nq t pi a uro- 
I ving U s f ^.th B t and ah u on 

th n th s M H 11 a h (jh gy ra n nee, 

wh h oend d by a b oad fl ht f st ps ut in 
the sohd rock. On the left is the Pnyx, a slopmg 
hill, partially levelled into an open area for political 
assemblies, the platform of Athenian orators in their 
public addresses to the men of Athens. On the 
right is the Acropolis, towering high above the scene 
of which it is the glory and tho crown. 

Here, standing in the midst of Mars Hill, the 
whole city lies in full view below; and beyond tho 
walls are the plains of Attica, bounded by the graceful 
sweep of the mountains of Pentelicus and Hjmef 
tua. The sea of Attica is seen in the distance, an 1 
the ports of the city reposing on the margin of the 
distant bay. The Acropolis rises high above him, 
crowned with the lofty Parthenon, adorned with the 
magnificent propyl^a, and crowded with temples 
and statues, the choicest models of Athenian taste 
and skill. Ilere, treading almost in the very foot- 
prints of tho great Athenian orators, while the hea- 
vens above are almost reverberating still with the thun- 
(lers of Demosthenes' eloquence, the great apostle, 
fired with all these classic associations, and guided by 
an inspiration which DemMthenea never knew, de- 
livers before the sages and philosophers of Greece 
that masterly discourse, unrivalled in Christian ora- 
tory, which sets forth the doctrine of the great G-od 
our Saviour, in place of the unknown God, whom 
they ignorantly worshipped. 

It is a singTilar and instmelive fiiot, that the mi- 
nistry of the apostle appears to have been attended 
with little profit at this seat of Grecian refinement 
and learning ; nor does he appear ever agiun to have 
visited Athens. The rich, voluptuous, and mer- 
cantile population of Corinth offered him far more 



encouragement than the orators, sages, and philoso- 
phers of her proud rival. 

Such was Paul's anxiety for his new converts in 
Macedonia, that he had consented to remain alone 
at Athens, that Silas might minister to the Be- 
rocaus, and Timothy to the Thessalonians. After 
remaining at Athens about two weeks, perhaps, the 
apostle proceeded alone to Corinth, about fifty miles, 
where ho continued from one and a half to two 



This metropolis, rivalling Athens in wtilth and 
commerce, in luxury and lieeutiousness, and searcdy 
inferior in the fine arts, was situated on the I'ithmus 
of the Peloponnesus, 25 or 30 miles west of Athem, 
guarded and defended by a lofty acropolis, which n=ea 
two thousand feet above the platform of the city. 
The region is now unhealthy, and only a few mise- 
rable hovels still occupy the site of the far-famed 
city of Corinth. A few excavations, the tombs of 
the ancient dead, and seven Doric columns, sad se- 
pulchral monuments of departed greatness, are all 
that remains of this devoted city, which, for al- 
most two years, a. r. 52, 53, became tho scene of 
the apostle's labours. Abiding with Aqiiila and 
his wife Priicilla, because " he was of the same 
ciift for by the i occupation, they were tent- 
maker he r i-joned both witli. Jew and Greek. 
Ihongh to the one a stumbling-block, to the other 
foolishness he faithfully and feaadessly preached 
Chiist and him crucified, in the feee of great opposi- 
tion and bWphemy. But even in that corrupt eily, 
the most hopeless, it would seem, that conld have 
been selected, the Lord had " much people," and 
many of the Corinthians, both Jews and Greeks, 
believed and were baptized. During his residence 
at Corinth, the apostle wrote the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, and planted other churches in Achaia. 
2 Cor. i. 1. 

Cenchrea, on the ei^tem side of the isthmus, at 
the head of fie Saronio Gulf, a bay in the .^geaji 
Sea, was about nine miles distant from Corinth 
From this place Paul set sail for Cfesarea, on his 
way to Jerusalem. He landed for a short time at 
Ephesus, in company with Aquila and Priscilla; hut 
hastened on his way to keep the Passover, or Penf«- 
cost, at Jerusalem, leaving to the church at Ephesus 
the promises of a speedy return. After a short 
visit, for the fourth time, to Jerusalem since his 
conversion, Paul returned to Antioch, apparently in 
the spring or summer of A. D, 54, After an absence of 
about three years, during which time he must have 
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travelled by sea anil land not less than two thousand 
five hundred or three thousand miles, and encoun- 
tered innumerable perils, hardships, and trials, in 
planting many churches. 

At this centre of Gentile Christianity, the har- 
mony and fellowship of the brethren wae sadly 
marred by the prejudice of Judiuzing teachera from 
Jerusalem, who had the address to lead away Peter, 
the first apostle of the Gentiles, together with Bar- 
nabas, the companion of Paul in his first missionary 
tour to these very Gentile nations. Comp. Gal. ii. 
11 sq. ; Acts xv. 35. These dissensions gave rise 
to a party of false brethren in all the churches, who 
failed not to oppose and persecute the apostle in all 
his subsequent labours. 

TUIRD MISSIONARY TOUR. A. D. 54-58. 

After a short time wasted at Antioch in these 
unhappy altercations, Paul resumes his missionary 
labours with Timothy, having left Silas apparently 
at Jerusalem. Pursuing the general course of his 
last tour through Cilicia, Lycaonia, Galatia, and 
Phrygia, doubtless visiting these ehurehesj he came 
to EphesTis. This route would lead him again to his 
own early home in Cilicia, and Timothy to the 
scenes of his childhood in Lycaonia. 



This city now became, for near three years, from 
A. D. 54 to 57, tho scene of the apostle's labours 
and the centre of his missionary operations, during 
which time ho wrote his Epistle to the Galatians 
and tho first to the Corinthians, and probably that 
to Titns and the first to Timothy. Aquila, Pris- 
oilla, Apollos, Tychicus, Timotiy, and others, were 
also Christian teachers of these privileged Christians 
at Ephesus. After the martyrdom of Paul, Ephesua 
engaged for some time the pastoral care of John, 
the venerable and sole survivor of the disciples of 
Christ, who, in his exile in Patmos, addressed to 
this church the warning of the Spirit, in connection 
with otters of the seven churches of Asia. At 
Ephesus he is also supposed to have written both 
his Gospel and his Epistles. 

The city was situated in Ionia, on the western 
coast of Asia Minor, upon the south bank of the 
Cayster, thirty miles south from the city of Smyrna. 
It was a very ancient centre of commerce and a city 
of great wealth, wholly given np to idolatry. The 
great goddess Diana was its tutelary divinity. Her 
temple, four hundred and twenty-five feet in length 
and two hundred and twenty in width, was adorned 



with a colonnade of one hundred and twenty-seven 
columns of Parian marble, sixty feet in height. The 
several columns of this colonnade were each the 
gift of as many monarchs. This was burned the 
same night that Alexander the Great was born, Oct. 
13-14, B. 0. 356, by Herostratus, who could think of 
no means so efiectual to give him an immorta.1 fame 
among men. By this sacrilegious act he gained for 
all time the distinction of an immortal infamy. The 
temple was rebuilt with equal magnificence, and be- 
came one of the seven wonders of the world. The 
worship of Diana waa connected with ma^o arts 
and oriental superstitions respecting the efficacy of 
chai'ms and amulets. These Paul confronted by 
mirades closely allied to these amulets, healing dis- 
eases by handkerchiefs laid upon them, so that tho 
name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. 

The city was built upon heights overlooking the 
harbour and the surrounding plains, to which it gra- 
dually extended. The harbour itaelf is now a pesti- 
lential morass, and the city is in utter ruins, but some 
traces of its ancient magnificence remda. The theatre 
wheie the maddened multitude assembled on the 
occasion of the upioar caused by Demetrius the 
ciaft'imm, Acts sis 21-41, still remains in ruins 
sufficiently distinct to indicate its ancient magnifi- 
(eni,e and vait extent. It was built on the slope of 
a lofty hill, and could afford convenient seats for thirty 
thousand persons. What a scene of confused and 
fanatical uproar, " when the whole multitude, with 
one accord, rushed into the theatre, and all about the 
space of two hours cried out. Great is Diana of 
tho Ephesians !" 

During his residence at Ephesus, Paul appears to 
have made a visit to the church at Corinth to cor- 
rect the licentiousness into which the converts there 
had fallen in conformity with the custom of the city. 
This journey is not recorded, and probably occupied 
but a short time. Having now preached not at Ephe- 
sus alone, but almost throughout all Asia, he next 
visited the churches of Macedonia, a. d. 57 or 58. 

Proeeeding northward along the coast, apparently 
by sea, to Troas, one hundred and fifty miles, Paul 
tarried, week after week, in ansioua expectation of 
the return of Titus, whom he had sent to Corinth 
with the epistle to that church. Sioling from Troas, 
he lauded at Neapolis; and probably proceeded to 
Philippi to refresh his troubled spirits, in commu- 
nion with this affectionate, faithful church. Here 
he had the happiness to welcome Titus on his return 
from Corinth, and to leam that his letter to this de- 
generate church had been well received and attiended 
with the desired effect. 

From Macedonia he wrote his second Epistle to 
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the Gmo'tians, and 

cedonia te viait them the third time. 2 Cor, xii. 13 ; 

After visiting tho churches of Philippi, Thesaalo- 
nica, and Beriea, he appears to have penetrated into 
tile interior as far as lUjriciam on the west of Mace- 
donia. Bom. Kv, 19. From Iliyricum, he proceeded 
to Corinth, where he tarried some three months, dar- 
ing which time he wrote hia Epistle to the G-alatians, 
to recover them, if possible, from the apathy and 
apostasy into which they had suddenly and surpris- 
ingly fallen. 

While at Corinth, where he tarried three months, 
the apostJe also wrote to the clmroh at Rome by the 
hands of Phebe, a deaconess of the church at Cen- 
chrea, a widow of consideration and wealth, about to 
sail to Rome on private huMness. 

From Corinth, he purposed to sail, on his return, 
to Jerusalem; hut, in oonaequenoe of a conspiracy 
of the Jews against his life, he returned up the 
coast, through Berrea and Theasalonica, to Philippi, 
from whence he set sail for Troas. 
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After administering the Lord's supper at Troas, 
which he now visited for the third time, and restor- 
ing to life a young man who had been hilled by fall- 
ing from an tipper story in his sleep during the 
preaching of Paul, Acts sx. 7-12, the apostle pro- 
ceeded on foot to Assos, opposite the island of Les- 
bos, about twenty miles soutb. from Troas, where 
ho was joined by his party, who came by sea to this 
port, now a miserable village built higli upon the 
rooks. He sent the ship around Cape Leetum to 
Assos — "for thus had he arranged, intending him- 
self to go afoot." lie Jiastened, therefore, through 
the southern gate, past the hot springs, and through 
the oak woods — then in full foliage — which cover 
all that shore with greenness and shade, and acrpss 
the wild watercourses on the western side of Ida. 
Such is the scenery which uow surrounds the travel- 
ler on his way from Troaa to Assos. The great dif- 
ference then was, that there was a good Eoman 
road, which made St. Paul's solitary jonrney both 
more safe and more rapid than it could have been 
now. We have seldom had. occasion to think of tJie 
apostle in the hours of Ms solitude. But such hours 
must have heen sought and cherished by one whose 
whole strength was drawn from communion with 
God, and especially at a time when, as on this pre- 
sent journey, he was deeply conscious of his weak- 
ness, and filled with foreboding fears. There may 
have been other reasons why ho travelled from 



Ti'oas to Assos on foot; hut the desire for solihido 
was doubtless one reason among others. The dis- 
comfort of a crowded ship is unfavourable for devo- 
tion ; and prayer and meditation are necessary for 
maintaining the religious life even of an apostle. 
Tliat Saviour, to whose service he was devoted, had 
often prayed in solitude on the mountain, and crossed 
the brook Kidron to kneel under the olives of Geth- 
seraane. And strength and peace were surely sought 
by the apostle from the Kedeemer, as 
his lonely road, on Monday morning, in 
the verdure and fragrance of spring, among the 
oak woods and the streams of Mount Ida. 

Mitylene, where the ship's company appear to 
have landed for the night, was on the east side of 
Lesbos, about thirty miles from Assos. 

From Mitylene they sailed a distance of f ty r 
fifty miles by Chios, the modem Seio, ev m m ra 
ble for the atrocious butchery of tho inh b t nt by 
the Turks in 1822, and thence, an equ 1 d t n 
unto Samos, an island lying near the co t fin 
below Ephesus. 

TrogyUium was on a promontory of the mainland 
across the narrow strait at this place, about one mile 
wide, that separates it from Samos. TrogyUium was 
on the ridge of Mycale, the scene of the victory 
of the Greeks over the Persians. Miletus was still 
farther south, twenty-eight miles from Ephesus. 

Fearing to trust himself at Ephesus, lest he 
should be detained too long by the affectionate im- 
portunity of his friends, and unwilling to leave 
them without some pastoral salutation, he made an 
appointment with the elders of Ephesus to meet 
him at Miletus, a very ancient city, seventeen miles 
below Tiogy Ilium at that time old md leoaymg niw 
in ruins The Iroad bay wheie her shijpmg onco 
lay, is now a pestilential moriss Here with tho 
most affi,ctionate c unaels and [ i ayers he bade them 
adieu fully imprewel with the conviction that they 
would see his face no more Acta xx 1^ 38 

From Miletu"" i straight coir'ie of forty miles 
south, biought the ipostle along the coT.st of Caiia 
to Coos, tho seat if the famous medical school of Es- 
culapius At the distance of fifty miles south east 
he made the celebrate i harbour of Eh det famcus 
for the colossal statue of bionze which had stood 
astride thi, entrance, and between whose ftet ■vessels 
were wont to come into p rt under full sail At 
this time it WIS prostiate having been oxerthrown 
by an earthquake The city has been lenowned, 
from lemotcst to latcit history for hi,r c mmeroe 
and her 'ihif build n^, Acts xsi 1 

' \ new on the Luant s miro etlebritel than 
that fr m Eh 1p« tj v rl the ojpo^j ti, shore of 4>ia 
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Mmor. The last ranges of Mount Taurus come 
down in magnificent forms to the sea; and a long 
line of snowy eummifs is seen along the Lycian 
coastj while the blue sea between is an nnniftted ex- 
panse of water under a blue and brilliant ekj,"* 
Across the glad waters of this dark-blue sea, the 
apostle's course now lay north-east to Patara — the 
port of the ancient city of Xantbus, on the coast 
of Lycia, once celebrated for its walls, its theatre, 
and an oracle of Apollo that almost rivalled that of 
Delptos. Vast and imposing ruins of the theatre 
still remain, and above It a singular pit with a square 
Qolumn, which is supposed fo have been the secret 
shrine of flie oracle, whence proceeded those enig- 
matical, lying responses, which were received as the 
voice of the god. The harbour is now an inland 
marsh, generating poisonous malaria, and the shore 
a "desert of moving sand." 

At Patara the party, for reasons that do not ap- 
pear, took another ship and sailed the same day for 
Tyre, 400 miles djataat, on the coast of Phoenicia, in 
Syria. Here Paul tarried seven days, during which 
time he " broke bread" with the disciples, who 
affectionately urged him to desist iiwm going up to 
Jerusalem, but finding him unalterably fixed in his 
purpose, the brethren, with thoir wives and childi'en, 
attended him out of the city to the place of embar- 
catiou, where they kneeled down upon the shore and 
prayed; and then, taking a final and affectionate 
leave of them, Paul and his party set sail down 
the coast for Ptolemais, the ancient Accho, Akre, or 
Acre, and tlie disciples returned in sadness to the city. 

Acre is almost thirty miles below Tyi'e, and eight 
north of Mount Carmel. This town, tho key of 
Syria, is moi-e strongly fortified than any other in 
the country. The appearance of its defences is still 
formidable, notwithstanding all the vicissitudes of 
war which it has survived. It stands on an angular 
promontory jutting into the sea. The walls aro in 
many places double ; and thoso on the land side are 
protected by strong out-works of mounds with fac- 
ings of stone. 

Age after age Acre has flourished and fallen into 
decay, with the alternations of peace and war. It 
was the stronghold of the crusaders ; and was be- 
sieged by Bonaparte, In 1882 it sustained a siege 
of sis months against IHirahim Pacha, during whieh 
thirty-fivQ thousand shells were thrown into it. 
Again, in 1840, it was bombarded by the English 
fleet, and was reduced by the esplosion of the pow- 
der magazine, by which two thousand soldiers were 
hurried into eternity without a moment's warning. 

^ Coaybeme and Howson's life of St Paul. 



The manufacture of glass is erroneously said to have 
been discovered here. 

After tarrying bore one day with Christiap 
brethren, Paul proceeded by land down tho coast by 
Mount Carmel, thirty or thirty-five miles, to Csesa- 
rea, where he and his party were entertained in the 
house of Philip the evangelist, one of the seven 
deacons, who, twenty-two years before, bad ex- 
pounded the Scriptures to the Ethiopian eunuch; 
and whose family now consisted of four daughters, 
"who did prophesy." This was Paul's third visit 
to Cjesarea. Compare Acts is. 30, xvili. 22. Here, 
prophetically admonished of the bonds and imprison- 
ment that awaited him at Jerusalem, his com- 
panions and tte disciples of Csesai-ea earnestly be- 
sought him, with many tears, not to go up to Jeru- 
salem ; to which ho flnnly replied, " What mean ye 
to weep and break my heart ? for I am ready not to 
be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for fJie 
name of the Lord Jesus." Perceiving that none of 
tliese things would move him, his Christian friends 
desisted fi-om further entreaty, saying, with submis- 
sive sadness, " The will of the Lord be done I" 

Thus ended at Jerusalem the apostle's third mis- 
sionary tour, in the spring of A. D. 58, in which ha 
had been occupied four years, almost three of which 
ho had spent at Bphesus. Acts xsi. 2-17. 

With this tour he ended his ministry in the East. 
How extensive the travels, how vast the results of 
the missionary labours of this great apostle in the 
East! Within a few years he bad traversed the 
countries of Arabia, Palestine, Syria, and most of 
the provinces of Asia Minor, Macedonia, Achaia, 
and Corinth, together with the island of Cyprus, 
preaching everywhere the gospel of the grace of 
God, testifying both to Jew and Gentile, repentance 
and faith in Christ, and establishing churches, over 
all of which be had watched with more than pa- 
rental tenderness. 

The next day after his arrival at Jerusalem, Paul, 
with his companions, visited James the brother of 
our Lord, at ^^hose house the presbyters of the 
church were assembled. They listened with great 
interest to his account of the effects of the gospel 
among the Gentiles. But James called his atten- 
tion to the fact, that a great number of Jews who 
believed on Jesus as the Messiah, and were yet 
zealous and strict observers of the Mosaic law, were 
prejudii ed against him ; for those Judaizers, who 
everywhere sou£,ht to injure Paul's ministry, had 
circulated in Jeiusalem the charge against him, 
that, not content with releasing the believing Gen- 
tiles from the iibservance of the Mosaic law, he had 
required of the Jews who lived among them noi 
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to circameise flieir cMklren, and not to observe tlio 

Ttis charge, so brought forward, waa certainlj 
false ; for Paul combated the outward observance of 
Judaism only so far as the justification and sanctifi 
oation of men were made to depend upon it. 

As by this accusation the conduct of Paul would 
be presented in a ialse light, and ance be was fai 
from being such an enemy to Judaism as his adver 
saries wished him to appear, be declared himself to 
be ready, aooording to the proposal of the assembly, 
to refute that charge by an overt act, by taking part 
in the Jewish rites in a manner which was highly 
esteemed by pious Jews. He joined himself to 
four members of the church, who had undertaten a 
Nazarite's vow for seven days. He submitted to 
the same restrainta, and intimated to the priests that 
be would be answerable for the expense of the offer- 
ings that were to be presented on the aooomplisb- 
ment of the purification. But though be might 
hare satisfied by this means the minds of the better 
disposed among the Jewish Christians, the inveterate 
zealots among the Jews were not at all conciliated. 
On the contrary, they were only more incensed, that 
the man who, as they said, had everywhere taught 
the Gentiles to blaspheme the people of God, the 
Law, and the Temple, had ventured ti take a part 
m the Jewish iilnal They had seen a Oenlile 
ChrHtlan, Trophimus, in company with bim, and 
hence the fmatics ccncluded that he hil taken a 
Gentile with him rato the temple and detiled it A 
violent tumult instantly irost, and Pinl w&i ic=cued 
from the eniagcd multitude only by me ns of the 
Roman tiibnne, who haatined to the f>pot with a 
band if soldiets from the Aiv Antoma, the quar 
teis of the Eoman garrison, adiocent t> the temple 
on the north The remaining mci lents of this Visit 
ai-e detailed in Acts ssiil. 



ANTlPATItia 

Ant patr ■< to wh h ho was conducted 1 y i t u^ 
esco t on h 8 w y to C« area was a town b It by 
Herod the Great un the ph n of Sharon s me d s 
tance from the oo st e ghfeen m les n rth f om 
Lydla twenty SKB tb bj east fi m Ctesarea ini 
abo t th ty e ght north by west fr m J ujal m 
It IS now a Musi m v II ge bu It ent rely of n d 
on a slight c rcul V em nence without any old r ms 
or the lea t rcl c of ant qu ty 

Ther ns f an an j nt Toman r ad at 11 nl ct 
the c 3 t veller sec ly alo ^ the i nt v r 
whi h the lostle was s ! sequently condu tel by a 
Poman e t f m J b 1 m t Ant \ it Tl & 



load was undoubtedly, at that time, the princical 
line of travel and tiansportation between the city 
and the cwst of the Mediterranean. 

The foiebodings of the apostle's friends, and bis 
anticipation of bonds and imprisonment, were soon 
reabzed His aiie^t and miraculous deliverance from 
the mob and cmspu'ators are detailed from Acts 
XXI 18 to chap xsiv. 

After hngermg two years in confinement at OECsa- 
rea, he was permitted to proceed on bis way to 
Rome, to prosecute bis appeal before the governor. 



VOYAGE TO EOME. 



A.D. 60 OH 61. 



In going to Kome, the usual way was to embark 
for some port in Asia Minor, and there take passage 
for Italy, because it was not easy to find a ship that 
might sail from Caasarea direct for Rome; the 
centurion accordingly, who bad St. Paul in charge, 
in the autumn of 60 or 61 sailed in a ship then in 
port from Adramyttium, a seaport of Mysia, on the 
eastern shore of the ^gean Sea, opposite to Lesbos, 
at that time a flourishing city. Directing their 
course northward along the coast, they passed by 
Tyre and touched at Sidon, seventy-eight miles 
from Cicarea; from Sidon the ship still stood to 
the north, because the strong westerly winds that 
Hcvail at this season prevented a more direct course 
to the westward. Sailing under Cyprus on the left, 
and bumg the sea of Cilicla and Pamphjlia on the 
light, she would be favoured by land-breezes from 
the coist of Asia Minor, as well as by a current 
that sets strongly to the westward along this coast. 
By these means she had a prosperous run to Myra, 
m Lycii , this was an ancient port, of considerable 
importance, two or three miles from the coast, com- 
mindid by an acropolis, which was ascended by a 
flight of steps cut out of the solid rock. 

Here the centurion and his prisoner embarked on 
board a ship of Alexandria for Italy, but the same 
b £3 Ujj w n Is f om the ve t now gieatly mjed d 
the irogi s o that th y w re mauj d ys be 
f r they cam ove a^ n t the port ot Cn du n 
tl e south est extrem ly oi Asi. M no m the pro- 
V nee of Ca at tl e d stance of not mo e than 
150 miles from My a But the w n 1 not suff t ng 
the to stand fur her on tl is o rse t only re- 
na ne 1 fo them to t k nd sa 1 south towa d the 
sland uf Cr te 

Pas. nf, by Salmone the eastern pr nontory f 
th Ian I they were enabled to co st along the 
BO th sho e of f te to Fa r Havens a roi Ute d 
wb h i,ff del tl m ucho ^G neu th unkn nn 
]ttL a Tmt! pntthjeejsl 
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to the nortli-west winds, bj reason of a bold turn of 
the coast to the north. The winter was now near at 
hanci, and the season of safe navigation passed. The 
prevailing wii>ds and the thick and stormy weather 
made the nayi^tion of these seas, in winter, without 
chart or compass, extremely hazardous. Paul'a 
earnest advice, therefoi-e, was to winter there, hut 
" because f3ie haihour was not commodious to winter 
in," his advice was overruled; a,nd, impi-oving a 
gentle south wind that bley, they set sail, hoping 
to mate Phenice, a harbour on the coast, ferther 
west, not well identified, which, according to the 
historian, opened, "looked" to the south-west and 
north-west. It is supposed to have been not more 
than forty miles from Eaar Havens. 

They bad, however, but just set sail hofoi-e they 
wei-e straok by a violent north-east wind, eiirodydon, 
which drove them to seek shelter under the south 
shore of Olauda, now the island of Claudo, about 
twenty miles south-west by west from Eair Havens, 
where, with great difficulty, they were enabled to 
take in and to secure their boat, Acts xsvii. 1 6, a 
precaution which they had omitted at the outset be- 
cause the weather was then mild, and they expected 
to be at sea but a few hours. Here they under- 
girded the ship; and, fearing lest they should be 
driven into fhe quicksands of the coast of Africa, 
they headed into the wind and lay to, in seamen's 
phrase, carrying as much sail as might be needful 
to steady the ship, and let her drift at, the mercy of 
the elements. Verse 15. Being eseeedingly tossed 
with the tempest, fhe nest day they lightened the 
ship, and the third day they were obliged to relieve 
it stall more by throwing overboard the furniture of 
the ship, such aa beds, chests, tables, and the like. 

The temble tempest lying on them many days, 
as ih^j were driven iip and down in an unknown 
sea, while neither sun nor stara appeared, just as the 
whole company are abandoning themselves to utter 
despair in view of inevitable death, Paul, on the 
fourteenth day, stands up in the midst of them and 
encourages them to talre some sustenance, assuring 
them that he had been warned by an angel of God 
that they laa&i be shipwrecked on some island, but 
that God, iu answer to his prayers, had given him 
all them that sailed with him. Abont midnight the 
same day they found themselves drifting near t j some 
coast; then, easting anchor, and throwing overboard 
theii' lading to ease fhe ship and save her fiom 
driving upon the breakcre, they anxiously waited 
for the morning, when they succeeded m running 
the ship aground, where she went to piei.Q's, ani the 
whole ship's company, 278 souls, "som° \i\ vnm 



ming, some on boards and broken pieces of the ship, 
escape safe to land." 

The place of the shipwreck proved to be a bay o» 
the north-east side of Melate, Malta, now known as 
St. Paul's Bay, an inlet about two miles atwp and 
one mile broad. The distance from Clauda is 476 
miles, which, according to the computation of nauti- 
cal men, is just about the distance which a ship 
would drift in the time specified ; and her course, 
west by north, is just that which she would make, 
the wind E. N. E. 

The island of Malta lies in the Mediterranean, 
about sixty miles south from Cape Passaro, in Sicily. 
It is sixty miles in circumference, twenty in length, 
and twelve in breadth. Near it, on the west, is a 
smaller island, called Gozzo, about thirty miles in 
circumference. MaJfa has no mountains or high 
hUls, and makes no figure from the sea. It is natu- 
rally a barren rock, but haa been made in parts 
abundantly fertile by the industry and toil of man. 

After lingering here three months during the win- 
ter, A. D. 60-61, and working many miracles, they 
sailed to Syracuse, a large, wealthy, and beautiful city 
on the east ^ioaat of Sicily, abont eighty miles from 
Malta. It is said to have contained a million of inha- 
bitants, and still has a population of two hundred and 
forty thousand. The cathedi'al of the city, it is said, 
was a temple of Minerva, twenty-five hundred years 
ago. 

Khegium, where they next landed, is iu the ex- 
treme south of Italy, opposite Messina, on the north- 
east point of Sicily. Between these places is the 
stx'ait of the fabulous Scylla and Charybdis. A 
iavourable south wind the next day carried them 
through this famous strait to Puteoli, on the Bay 
of Naples, eight mUes north-west irom the city of 
Naples, and one hundred and eighty north from 
Ithc^um. Puteoli, now Pozzuali, a miserable, de- 
caying town, was at this time the principal port 
south of Bome. It received nearly all the trade of 
Alexandria, and a great part of that of Spain. 
Dating from a remote antiquity — probably from the 
third century of Borne — it rose under the Boman 
republic and empire to a luxury and magnificence 
second only to that of the imperial city. Its mild 
"limite, its picturesque situation, its abundant 
fiuifa, its mineral and salt baths, its marine pro- 
ducts, ri ndered it the favoxmfe resort of the wealthy 
citizens of Bome, and it probably vied with Hercu- 
Hneum and Pompeii in the magnificence of luxury 
and the elegance of vice. Here the great men of 
Bome hod their villas; here Cicero and Virgil had 
fhLii sLhools; here Caligula and Xero had their 
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palaces ; and of all these the ruma, in piles of hrick, 
welded together with, imperishable cemeat, may yet 
he traced along the shore where Paul landed after 
his shipwreck at Malta. The very spot can he iden- 
tified, for at that time there existed a loug mole, or 
pier, which broke the force of the waves and afforded 
teasels a, safe landing. Here the ship in which 



Paul came must have 

this pier may yet 

apostle landed at Puteoli still 

the blue waters of the bay. The 



fast, and the inina of 
The mole on which the 

the 



Italian 711135, whose marble porticos he then beheld 
glittering in the sunset — his first specimen of Italian 
luxury — still are seen along the shore. The Lu- 
crine lake, filled with oyster-beds for the luxurious 
tables of Borne, the baths of Baise, the Stygian lake 
Avernus, and Sibylline Cumae, famous in clasac 
song, were also near. 

From Puteoli to Home, 150 miles, the journey of 
the apostle was along the Appian Way, on the great 
line of communication with the metropolis, through 
classic ground, consecrated by the genius of Virgil, 
of Horace, and of Cicero. At Formife he passed the 
favourite retreat of the great orator from the turmoil 
of the political world, where he fell by the hand of 
assassins. 

At Appii Forum, forty miles from Kome, at 
the Lead of the canal which droned the Pontine 
marshes, the apostle was met by a delegation of 
Christians from Eome ; and at the Three Taverns, 
ten miles farther, he was welcomed by a second 
group of brethren, who had oome out t-o accompany 
him to the city. The afiectionate salutations of 
these Christian friends greatly refreshed the wearied 
spirits of the prisoner, so that "when Paid saw tlie 
hrethren he thanked God and took courage." 

Appii Forum, the terminus of the canal across 
the Pontine marshes, was a low, sickly place, a 
station for the mules and muleteers who were era- 
ployed on the canal. Horace has given a vivid 
description of this yile place, filled with these canal- 
men, and villanous knaves.* The scene of this holy 
man, the aged apostle, a despised captive in the midst 
of this motley and vulj,ai crowd worn d wn with 
hwdships and latigne dejecfel and d ^^uited with 
their cowse Yi(.e anlnle speech sudlenly saluted 
by Chnstjan fii nds and rising mto a tiinsjort of 
joy giving thanks to God md taking fieaheouii^e — 
this scene fit foi % pointer a pencil lippel in the 
colours f heaven presents ne f the m -it touching 
paasagei m the eientf il life of the great apostle 

Therepoitof Pestus and Agrippi confiimel as it 



isted by Luke, his fel- 
; by Timothy, his be- 
y Tychicus, his former 



must have been by the centurion who had con- 
ducted Paul to Eome, appears to have made a 
favourable impression respecting him. He was ac- 
cordingly treated with more indulgence than the 
other prisoners. He was allowed to have a private 
dwelling, to enjoy the free intercourse of his friends, 
and to correspond with those that were absent. 
Only a single soldier attended lii'm as guard, to 
whom, according to the military custom of holding 
one under arrest, he w^ fastened by a chain on the 

Three days after his arrival he began his benevo- 
lent labours, with the Jews first; and continued, for 
two full years, while detained as a prisoner, to 
receive all who came to him, "preaching the Idng- 
dom of God, and teaching those things which con- 
cern the Ijord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no 
man forbidding him." Acts xxviii. 17, 31. 

During his confinement at Rome, from A. D. 61 
to 63, the apostle continued his labours for the con- 
version of men and in the care of the churches. 
In these labours he was ass 
low-traveller and biographer 
loved son in the faith ; and b 
companion. 

It is particularly interesting to notice that Mark, 
from whom he had unhappily separated twelve 
years before, is here also the laithful assistant and 
fellow-labourer of Paul. 2Tim.iv.ll. Coloss. iv. 10. 

The fruits of Paul's ministry were gathered from 
every condition — from the humblest to the highest — 
from Cfesar's household to bondman and slave. One 
of his most interesting converts was a fugitive slave, 
who, escaping from Philemon, Paul's fellow-labourer 
in tie church of the Oolossians, had wandered away 
to this common receptacle of vagabonds and adven- 
turers. The return of this Christian slave to his 
master gave occasion for the Epistle to Philemon, 
to commend him to his master's kindness. At the 
same time he also wrote his Epistles fo tlie Colfs- 
sians and to the Epheaiana. 

During Paul's captivity at Rome, the church at 
Philippi sent Epaphroditus with contiibutions, as 
a ti ken of their fond affection and noble liberality, 
which he had jccasion frequently and gratefully 
to acknowledge The return of this " brother and 
companion in lab ui ad 62, was the occasion of 
his writing his Epistie to the Philippians. 

Here Luke s history of the labours of Paul ab- 
lupily teimmdfes but he is believed, after his ti-ial 
and acqiutta! ti have again passed through Mace- 
donia to Ph 1 pjn tnd Eihesua; to have ministered 
L in f r some time to this church, fo have visited 
tl ch 1 hei, in A n Smj na, Sardis, Hierapolin 
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Colosse, and Laodieea, Philem. sxii. ; Philip, ii, 24 ; 
then to have fulfilled hia cherished desire of preach- 
ing the gospel in Spain, where he spent two years, 
&om A. D, 64 to 66, and once more to have returned, 
on a haigty yisit, to the ohnrohcs of Asia Minor. 
After leaving Timothy at Ephesus, he again went 
over to Macedonia, from whence he set sail for 
Crete, where he left Titua to complete his lack of 
aervioe with these churches. 

Fi-om Macedonia, before going to Crete, he wrote 
his First Epistle to Timothy, A. d. 67, to encourage 
a.ud aid him in his struggle with the heretical teach- 
ei-8 at Ephesus. 

From Crete he seems yet again to have visited 
Ephesus, and from that place to have written his 
Epistle to TituB, in the autumn of a. d. 67, and 
from thence to have gone down to Miletus, 2 Tim. 
iv. 20, whence he sailed for Corinth, purposing to 
spend the winter of A. D. 67-8 at Nioopoiis, in Epi- 
rus. Tit. iii, 12. In this summary we have adopted 
the conclusions of Conyheare and Howson, without 
assuming to decide upon the correctness of their 
reasoning. 



This " City of Viotoiy" was hiiilt hy Augustus, 
to commemorate his victory at the battle of Actium 
100 years before Paul's visit It stood upon the 
site occupied by his land forces before that battle. 
" A long lofty wall spans a desolate plain ; to the 
north of it rises, on a distant hill, the shattered scent* 
of a theatre ; and, to the west, the extended though 
broken line of an aqueduct connects the distant 
mountains, from wtioh it tends, with the main sub- 
ject of the picture — the city itself, on a low and 
swampy plain." 

Here, on this field of battle and of victory, our 
Christian warrior, more "ArausT" than imperial 
Ciesar, who proudly bore this name, ended his war- 
fere and returned to Rome, not in triiunph, to 
secure a corruptible crown, but in bonds, to await an 
incorruptible. He had foiight the good fight, and 
his triumph was complete. 

When arrested at Nioopoiis by the Eoman autho- 
rities, he was forsaken by Demas " for love of this 
present world," and by Crescens, the one retiring to 
TLessalonica, the other to Galatia; and Titus, we 
may charitably hope for better reasons, withdrew 
up the coast to Datmatia. 

Luke remiuned faithful, and accompanied his 
master through the perils of wintry seas to encoun- 
ter fiercer terrors at Eome as "a malefactor." 
2 Tim. ii. 9. Paul was sought out, with difficulty 



and danger, and refreshed hy Onesiphorus and a few 
faithful friends, among whom was Claudia, the 
daughter of a British king. 2 Tim. i. 16 ; iv. 21. 

A terrible persecution was now raging under Nero, 
that brutal monster that disgi-aoed the throne of 
Caisar ; and Paul, in calm and certain expectation 
of his death, writes from his cell Lis final letter to 
Timothy, in the vain hope that he might come to 
him before his martyrdom. 

A hasty form of trial soon ended in the sentence 
of death by decapitation, and the aged apostle, de- 
siring to depart and be with Chiist, was led forth, 
from the southern gate, to execution, upon the road 
to Ostia, the port of Eome, to suffer like his Lord, 
" without the city." 

How eventful his life ! in labours most abun- 
dant, in prisons frequent, in deaths oft; four times 
scourged with forty stripes save one, thrice beaten 
with rods, once stoned, thrice shipwrecked, a day 
and a night in the deep, in joumeyings oft; in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by his own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the counti-y, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren; in weariness and painfulneas, in watoh- 
ingB often, in hunger and thirst, ia fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness, — besides the care of all the 
churches that pressed daily upon him. No wonder 
the aged apostle, after such a pilgrimage, worn 
down with such hardships, such ceaseless toil, such 
exhausting cares, pants for the repose of heaven. 
According to his desire, so it is granted to him. 
Heaven is already let down into his soul, Its tri- 
umph is begun. The crown of glory whioh is just 
settling on his head, sheds its divine radiance on 
the victor's brow and fires his eye, while he ei- 
claims, "I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the foith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall give nnto me." 

The friends of Paul, like the disciples of John, 
" took up his corpse and laid it in a tomb," one of 
those subterranean labyrinths, at once the sepulchres 
of the dead and the sanctuaries of the living j which 
in these troublous times sheltered so many of the 
saints of God, and enshrined their sacred dust. 
Eusebius informs us that the name of Paul remmned 
in one of these cemeteries even to his day. A lofty 
sepulchral pyi'amid, by the Ostian road, is still 
standing, unshattered by the waste of so many ages, 
as it stood then calmly overlooking tic scene of his 
martyrdom, as if reared to be, ia all time, a lone 
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moDumeDtof this atrocious crime. An enclosure aear 
is used as the burial-pla.ee of Englisli Protestaats. 
Ttf oloila that drank the blood of the sainted mar- 
tyr may now enwrap the hodj of some Ghriatian 



stranger, whoso ransomed spii'it, in deep communion 
with that of the great apostlo, tastes the full 
bliss of heaven, where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling and the weary are at rest. 



CHAPTER III. 



PATMOS AND THE SEVEN CHURCHES. 



TiiE "isle that is called Patraos," where John 
was in esile for the woi-d of God and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ, is a small island in the ^gean 
Sea eio'hfeen or twenty miles south south west froin 



a Mil 
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of which IS by steep, narrow, and difficult streets 

The hermitage and grotto of St. John is hilfwij 
down the hill on a jutting rock, where, acioiding to 
tradition, John, " in the spirit, on the I/ord s day," 
aaw the visions of God which completed the mighty 
roll of prophecy, that for a thousand years had been 
unfolding, and dosed and sealed up the communica- 
tions of God to man. 

The monastery of St. John, a strong old castle of 
the eleventh century, crowns the top of the moun- 
hiin on which the town is built. The teiTace of the 
castle presents a fine view of the island, with its 
ru^ed hills, its silent, sequestered glens, rocky pro- 
montories, and deep retiring bays, piercing on every 
side its rock-hound shores. The entire population 
of this island is 3000 or 4000. 

The following extract is from the diary of the 
Rev. Mr. Bi-ewer, American missionary to the Le- 
vant, who visited Patmos in 1831 : — 

"We had earnestly desired to he in the 'isle 

called Pitmo? on the Lord's day.' With al! 

oui efforts, hrwevei, to expedite the voyage, and 
oifeis of a leward to our indolent Greek boatmen, it 
w-is not until near midnight that oiir little bark 
slowly mido her wiy from the east around its rocky 
promontories and a projecting shoal. The hour and 
cucumstances all weie fiivourahle for deepening the 
mpiessions one would wish to cherish on visiting 
■*i ha,llowed a spot As we drew near the shore the 
Lsliomf ■stlincosni the scene was broken in upon 



by such multitudes of sea-fowl which the gentle 
movements of our vessel disturbed, that we were 
ready to conclude none but a solitary hermit at 
moat could be a tenant of the pla«e. But when we 

m hor in the principal haven, we could dis- 

ce b h light of the moon, a considerable num- 
b f h iagii~tines and hakholia, or storage and 
J, y h ps, that abound in the towns, and espe- 
h scaJm, or landing-places in the Levant. 
F h d ant also were dwelling-houses, and the 
n wh ewashed chapels, which impart so pic- 

q n appearance to many of the Greek islands. 
When the morning dawned, the monastery of 
St Johnwas to be seen rising, like a castle, on the 
summit of one of the highest hills, from the midst 
of a walled town of 400 or 500 housM. Halfway 
up the mountain were several buildings in a ruinous 
state, around and covering what the tradition of the 
island affirms to be the very spot where the favoured 
disciple 'was in the spirit,' and in the visions of 
eai-th beheld the glories of heaven. Without either 
crediting or totally rejecting the truth of such tradi- 
tionary testimony, it was sufficient for us that wa 
were doubtless in the same harbour which he en- 
tered, and were looking out iipon the same general 
scene on which his eyes rested, when gazing in the 
direction of his persecuted flock, now left without a 
shepherd. 

" Venerable old man ! what a sweet and holy in- 
terest is attached to his history. His youthful days 
had been spent on the banks of the Jordan, and 
around the secluded lake of Gennesaret. There, in 
the humble employment of a fisherman, he continued 
with James, his brother, until at the Savioiir's call 
they arose, left all, and followed him to ' become 
fishers of men.' " 



On the map No. VII, may be noticed three large 
islands, Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, lying off the 
western coast of Asia Minor, over agaiust the pro- 
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vincea of Ljdia and Caria, at tie distance of about 
tbrtj miles from each other. Opposite these islands 
are seen four rivers emptying into the sea. First in 
order from sonth to north ie the Meancler, then the 
Cayster, the Hennus, the Caicns. Of these the 
Meander and the Hermus are the most considerable, 
being about 200 mUes in length, Miletus, already 
mentioned, was at the mouth of the Meander. 
Laodicea is in the interior, on a branch of the 
Meander, less than 100 miles from Miletus. Hiera- 
polis is ten or fifteen miles north-east from Loadicea, 
and Oolosse fifteen or twenty east by south from it. 
Ephesns is on the Cayster, near thirty miles north of 
Miletus, and Smyrna thirty miles farther north, near 
the Hermus. Sardis is fifty miles from Smyrna, in 
the interior on the Hermus, and Phihdelphn thirty 
miles farther east, on a southern branch of the Her- 
mus, and Thyatira about the '*amc distance north 
from Sardis on another bi-inch of the Hermits. 
Pargamos again is aistj miles north north t ibt from 
Smyrna. 



Ephcsus, the first of the apocalyptic churches, has 
been already noticed. Her rain is now complete, 
and in her overthrow we recognise the fall of the 
first angel, the extinction of the first candlestick 
of the Revelations, Rev. ii. 1-5. 



Smyi'na, the second of these churches, thirty miles 
north of Ephesus, is on a bay or gulf that sets 
inland thii-ty-five or forty miles, which forms a fine 
harbour and safe anchorage for the port of Smyrna. 
By reason of these commercial advantages, Smyrna 
is still one of the principal cities of Western Asia. 
It has a population of 120,000 or 150,000 inhabit- 
ants, G-reeks, Jews, Armenians, and Frants, who 
sustain an extensive and lucrative foreign commerce. 
The city was protected by the acropolis of Mount 
Pagus, which rises by a bold ascent to an imposing 
height, south east fi'om the city, and is surmounted 
by a frowning castle, now considerably dilapidated. 
The harbour is much frequented by foreign shipping, 
British, French, Austrian, Russian, American, both 
merchantmen and ships of war, which ai-e greatly 
annoyed by a violent sea-breeze that rolls in a heavy 
surf through the day. 

Smyrna maintains an aetive trade with the in- 
terior by means of caravans of camels, whieh are 
often encamped in gi-eat numbers in the suburbs of 
the city. Kev. Mr. Brewer gives the following de- 
Ecription of sucl 



"To a St f th W t W H t 

great source f t t m 1 1 t h th i t t 
and friendly I th y bey th m t 

peenliar call to k 1 1 wn f th d h f th 

double burd f m h d fr t coal th 

like. Wlie I t t t f tl ht th y 

grouped tog th I w th 11 th h d 

facing outw II fth p j es tl 

barracks mybe mtm ,t g, fi 

hundred or more. These, with the drivere' tents 
pitched by their side, the kindling of fires, and pre- 
paration of their evening meal, form a truly Oriental 

The extract subjoined, from another hand, is a 
pleasing exemplification of the benevolent attention 
with which the Turks provide for the supply of man, 
beast, and bird with water : — 

"As (here is no object of so mneh consumption 
in life, so precious to a Turk as water, so there is 
none he takes so much care to provide, not only for 
himself, hut for all other animals. Before his door 
he always places a vessel filled with water for the 
dogs of the streets; he excavates stones into shallow 
oups to catch rain for the little birds, and wherever 
a stream runs, or a rill trickles, he builds a fountain 
for bis fellow-creatures, to arrest and catch the fra^ 
grant cnn'ent, that not a drop of the fluid should be 
wasted. These small fountains are numerous, and 
inscribed with some sentence from the Koran, incul- 
cating practical charity and benevolence. The be- 
neficent man at whose expense this is done never 
allows his own name to make part of the inscription. 
A Turk has no ostentation in his charity ; his fii- 
vourite proverb Is, ' Do good, and throw it huo the 
sea, and ifiliefish do iiot see it, Allah will.'" 

Smyrna was the scene of the apostolic labours of 
the venerable Polycarp, the disciple of St. John; 
and here he sealed his ministry with his blood. 

"As he was brought to the ti-ibunal, there was a 
great disturbance on hearing that Polycarp was 
taken. When he came near, the proconsul asked 
him whether he was Polycarp, and urged him to 
deny the faith, saying, 'Eeverence thy old age,' 
with many other exhortations of like nature, a? their 
custom is, saying, ' Swear by the fortune of Cjesar:' 
'Repent, and say, Away with the atheists' Then 
Polycarp, loohing with severe countenance upon the 
whole company of ungodly Gentiles who weie in the 
li^ta, stretching forth his hand to them, and groan- 
ing, and looking up to heaven, said, ' Away with 
the atheists I' But the proconsiil continuing to 
urge him, and saying, 'Swear, and I will release 
tbcc, reproach Christ,' Polycarp answered, 'Four- 
score and six years Jiave I served him, and he halh 
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i:iever wronged me al all ; liow, then, can Ihlasphnme 
my King and my Saviour f And when the pro- 
consal, nevertheless, still insisted and said, ' Swear 
hy the genius of Ciesar/ he answered, 'If thou art 
so confident as to expect that I should swear by 
what thou eallest the genius of Csesar, hear me 
freely professing unto thee, lam a Christian!' 

" The proconsul then said, ' I have the wild heaste 
ready ; to those I will cast thee, unless thou repent,' 
He answered, ' Call for them then, for we Christians 
are fixed in our minds not to change from good to 
evil.' The proconsul added, 'Seeing thou despises* 
the wild hcasfs, I will cause thee (o he devoured by 
Era, unless thou shalt repent,' Eolycarp answered, 
' Thon threatenest me with fire which bums for an 
hour, and in a little time is extinguished; for thou 
knowest aot the fire of the future judgment, and of 
that eternal punishment which is reserved for the 
ungodly.' 

" When the pile was ready, Polycarp, laying a^dc 
his upper garments, and loosing his girdle, endea- 
voured also to loose his sandals, which aforetime 
he was not wont to do, forasmuch as always every 
one of the faithful that was ahout him contended 
who should soonest do it for him. Immediately, 
they put upon him the instruments which were pre- 
pared for the pile ; hut when they would have n^ed 
him to the stake, he siwd, 'Leave me thus, for He 
who hath ^ven me strength to endure the fiie, will 
also enable mo, without your securing me by nails, 
to remain immovable in the pile,' " 

The place of tho martyrdom of Polycarp is be- 
lieved to have been the stadium, or possibly the 
theatre, of which some ruins remain, above the 
town, under the steepest part of the Castle Hill, 

A church was organized, in the year 1854, by 
the American missionaries at Smyrna. 



Pergamos is sixty-four miles north of Smyrna. 
It is situated about thirty miles from the sea, on the 
north bank of the Caicus, at the base and on the 
declivity of three high and steep mountains, which 
flank the city on three sides. The middle summit is 
the highest, and is crowned hy an ancient and deso- 
late castle. The town has a population of ten or 
twelve thousand. 

"The ascent to the .castle is qiiite ciivniitoiis, over 
a broad, ancient, paved road. Halfway up the hill 
is an outwork, consisting of a wall of considerable 
length, with frequent towers. A little above this is 
a platform intended for a battei'y, and built entirely 
of marble fragments cemented in mortar. The castle 
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he entire summit of the hill, and includes 
a space of about oight acres. Facing the south-east 
is a wall of hewn stone, a hundred feet deep, built 
into the rock, which helps to form a spacious area, 
where, anciently, stood a temple visible everywhere 
from tho plain of the Caicus, and even from the sea 
beyond. On the north and west sides, the descent 
is almost perpendicular into a deep, narrow valley. 
Through this runs a rivulet, with a great aqueduct 
of lofty arches at one extremity, and at the other a 
massive pile, filling the whole valley, and forming 
with it a naiimachia, or place for the exhibition of 
sea-fights. When the stieam occupied only ita na- 
tural bed, and the interior was dry, it was probably 
used for chariot races and gymnastic exercises. Still 
lower down is a work apparently of Roman origin, 
being a hollow cylinder of brick, at lest thirty feet 
in diameter, for tho passage of the rivulet, and, as 
some thini, answering at one period the purpose of 
common sewers, certainly much resembling those of 
Rome. 

" At the eastern extremity of the hill are remains 
of a theatre, whose entrances sfiU are standing. Ita 
area, however, is filled with houses and small gar- 
dens against the sloping sides, where the semicircular 
seats rose one above another." 

About two centuries and a half before the Chris- 
tian era, Pergamos became the residence of the cele- 
brated kings of the family of Attains, and a seat of 
literature and the arts. King Eumenes, the second 
of the name, greatly beautified the town, and in- 
creased the library of Pergamos so considerably that 
the number of volumes amounted to two hundred 
thousand. As the papyrus shrub had not yet be- 
gun to be exported from Egypt, sheep and goats' 
skins, cleaned and prepared for the purpose, were 
used as manuscripts ; and, as the art of preparing 
them was brought to perfection at Pergamos, they, 
from that circurastaace, obtained the name of Pcr- 
gamana or parchment. Parchment, however, seems 
to have been in use at an earlier period with the 
Persians and lonians; but it may have been im- 
proved and brought into more general use at Per- 
gamos. The library remaned in Pergamos after 
the kingdom of the Attali had lost its independence, 
until Antony removed it to Egypt, and presented it 
to Queen Cleopatra. 

"When or hy whom the church at Pergamos was 
founded is not known. The city seems to have been 
exceedingly corrupt — the very seat of Satan, accord- 
ing to the Apocalyptic epistle. The fiite of the 
church at Pergamos is now unknown. The city has 
still a population of about 15,000, chiefly Turks. 
No missiouai'y efibrts havo been encouraged here for 
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tlie restoration of tte gospel of Christ. No Antipaa 
riimains a fititiM witness for Ctrist. The church 
of St. John is in ruins; and the fanes of Jupiter, of 
Diana, of Esoulapius, and of Venus, are proatrate 
in the dust. The minarets of nine or ten mosques 
show that the god of Mohammed almost alone 
dwelleth here, where Satan's seat is. 



This eity, the fom-th of the seven clrarohos, is he- 
twGcn fifty and sixty miles north-east from Smyrna, 
and forty or fifty south-east from Pergamos, in the 
midst of an extensive plain, eighteen miles in breadth, 
around tte head-waters of tlie northern hranch of the 
Hermus, ^id contains a population of 6000 or 7000 
inhabitants. In a distant view it appears embosomed 
in cypruses, poplar, and other trees, through wHch 
domes and minarets of mosques and dwelling-houses 
appear. An amphitheatre of hills rises at the dis- 
tance of a few miles behind, from which abundant 
streams of water descend to fertilize the gardens and 
impart a delightful coolness during the summer 
months. The inhabitants are still celebrated, as in 
former times, for their skill in the art of dyeing. 
They sustain an active trade with. Smyrna in wool 
and scarlet cloth. Lydia, a seller of purple, con- 
■verted by the apostle PanI at Philippi, Acts svi. 14, 
15, 40, was a native of this place. 

The Christian traveller who visits this place in 
search of the ancient city, is requited only with dis- 
appointment and vain regrets. He finds nothing 
that he can identify with the Apocalyptic church. 
The "works, and charity, and service, and faith, 
and patience," of this faithful church have no longer 
any memorial on earth hut the commendation con- 
tained in the epistle to the angel of the ohureh in 
Thyatira, 

Somo efi'oi'ts have been made by the American 
mi^onaxies to plant anew the gospel in Thyatii 
who say, " We trust it has taken loot in Thyatii 
and if it can be properly watered, we hope for good 



The ruins of this oclobrated city aro found on 
the left bank of the Hermus, and at the foot of 
Mount Tmolus, about thirty miles south-east from 
Thyatira, and a little more than fifty south-east from 
Smyrna. The valley of the Hermus and its tnbu 
tary, the Paotolus, around the lofty Tmolus, pre 
senis a site of incomparable beauty for a city, be 
neath which Sardis lies entombed, the splendid and 
opulent capital of the kings of Lydia, of Crcesus, the 



last of her tings, and the richest of monarchs. 
Cyras, B. c. 548, with an army of 196,000, con- 
quered this voluptuous prince with au army of 
420,000, and gathered the richest spoils that victory 
over won from a vanquished foe. The treasure 
which Crcesus delivered up to Cyrus has been com- 
puted at the enormous sum of 631,320,000 dollars. 

" I know thy works, that thou hast a name that 
thou livest and art dead." As was thus said of the 
degenerate church of Sardis, so of the city itself. 
A few miserable huts occupy its place. The black 
tents of the wandering Turcomans are scattered 
through the valley ; the whistle of the camel-driver 
now resounds in the palace of Croasus, and the song 
of the lonely thrush is heard from the walls of the 
old Christian church. Schubert found there only 
two Christiaai millei-s, in 1836, who spoke nothing 
but Turkish, A countless number of sepulchral 
hillocks beyond the Hermus, where sleep the dead 
of three thousand years, heighten the desolateneas 
of the spot which the multitudes lying there once 
made busy by theii' living presence and pursuits. 
The summit of the Tmolus is bare, rocky, and 
snow-clad; a little lower its heights are covered 
with wood, and at the base there are high ridges of 
earth, and rocks with deep ravines. On one of these 
eminences, the sides of which aro almost perpen- 
dicular, stood the ancient castle of the governors of 
Lydia. A concealed, narrow, and steep passage 
conducts to the walls, near to which probably is the 
place where the Persians appeared before tho town. 

" Little now remains of the walls of the Acropolis. 
Earthquakes, the elements, and time, aro fast de- 
stroying its crown of glory. Its western side, ,a 
frightful pass of many hundred feet, exhibits pro- 
bably a very different appearance from what it did 
when besieged by the Pereians, Cyrus, we are told, 
had offered a reward to the person who should first 
mount the wall. One of his soldiers had seen a 
Lydian descend for his helmet, which had rolled 
down back of the citadel. He tried to ascend there, 
where not even a sentinel was placed, and succeed- 
ing, the Pei-^ans became masters of the place." 

The following graphic description of the scenery 
of the place by moonlight is given by a recent tra- 
veller : — 

"Beside me were the cliffs of the Acropolis, 
which, centuries before, the hardy Median scaled, 
while letding on the conquering Persians, whose 
t>nts had covered the very spot on which I was re- 
ilinmg Before me were the vestiges of what had 
been the palace of the gorgeous Crcesus; within its 
wdN wcie once congregated the wisest of mankind,- 
Tbales, Clcobulus, and Solon. It was here that tho 
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wretoLed fether mouniBd alonQ the mangled corpse 
of tie beloved Atys; it waa here that the same 
humiliated monarch wept at the feet of the Persian 
hoy, who wrung from him his kingdom. Far in the 
distance were the gigantic Ittmidi of the Lydian 
monarohsj Candaiiles, Halyattes, and Gyges ; and 
around them were spread those yery plains, once 
trodden hy the countless hosts of Xerxes when hur- 
rying on to find a sepulchre at Marathon. 

"There were more varied and more vivid rcmcm- 
hrances associated with the sight of Sardia than 
could possibly be attached to aty other spot of earth, 
but all were mingled with a feeling of diifgnst at the 
Kitleness of human glory ; all — ail had passed away. 
There were before me the fanes of a dead religion, 
the tombs of forgotten monarehs, and the palm-tree 
that waved in the banquet-hall of kings ; while the 
feeling of desolation waa doubly heightened by the 
calm sweet sky above me, which, in its unfading 
brightness, shone as purely now as when if beamed 
upon the golden dreams of Croesus." 

nilLADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia was about thirty miles south-east 
feom Sardis, and eighty from Smyrna. From Ephe- 
sua the distance is about seventy miles. It still 
exists as a Turkish town, covering a considerable 
extent of ground, running up the slopes of an iiTegu- 
lar hill with four flat summits, and containing a popu- 
lation of 12,000 or 14,000 inhabitants. 

" The country, as viewed from these hills, is ex- 
tremely magnificent — gardens and vineyai'ds lying 
at the back and sides of the town, and before it one 
of the most extensive and beautiful plains of Asia. 
The town itself, although spacious, is miserably 
built and kept, the dwellings being remarlcably mean, 
and the streets exceedingly filthy. Across the sum- 
mits of the hill behind the town, and the small val- 
leys between them, runs the town-wall, strengthened 
by circular and square towers, and forming also an 
extensive and long quadrangle in the plain below. 

"There are few niins; but in one part there are 
still found four strong marble pillars, which sup- 
ported the dome of a church. The dome itself has 
fallen down, but its remains may be observed, and 
it is seen that the arch was of brick. On the sides 
of the pillars are inscriptions, and some architectui-al 
omamenfa in the form of the figures of SMUts. One 
solitary pillar of high antiquity has been often no- 
ticed, as reminding beholders of the i-emarkablo 
words in the Apocalyptic message to the Phila- 
delphia church : ' Him that overcometh will I make 



I piOar in the temple of my God; and he shall go 



lay south by east from Philadelphia, and 
about 100 miles south-east from Smyrna, and 130 
east from Ephesus, on the Meander, in the south-west 
part of Phrygia, and near Colosse and Hierapolis. 
The ruins of the ancient town are situated on the 
flat summit of the lowest elevation of the mountain, 
which terminates steeply toward the valley of the 
Lycus. Many sepulchral monuments and imposing 
mins attest the ancient gi-andcui of the place. It 
is celebrated for a hot spring with remarkable petri- 
fying qualities. Here was a Christian church under 
the care of Epaptras, Col. iv. 12, 13, and here, ac- 
cording to Eusebius, tie apostle Philip was cruci- 
fied. At a later period famous councils were held 
here, whose decrees stJll remain, but no pen has 
recorded the history of this last of the Apocalyptic 
churches. It was once a large city, as the ruins 
yet extant sufficiently attest. Some of the r< 
of the city are a vast aqueduct, two immt 
one of which might have contaned 20,000 or 30,000 
spectators, an odeon and a circus, which were con- 
structed under the patronage successively of Titus, 
Vespasian, and Trajan. " It is in a hollow, of an 
oblong form, with an area of more than three hun- 
dred and forty paces in lengtii, and has twenty or 
more ranges of seats remaining entire. Its entrance 
was from the east, but at the west end is a vaulted 
passage of one hundred and forty feet long, designed 
for horses and chariots. 

" This coupling together the names of Vespasian, 
Titus, and Trajan, on such an edifice, leads a recent 
Christian traveller to remark, ' What painful recol- 
lections are conneited with this period I Twelve 
years were employed in building this place of savage 
exhibitions, and in the first of these years, the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, which had been forty-eight years 
in building, was razed to its foundations, and of the 
Holy City not one stone was left upon another which 
was not thrown down. That abomination of desola- 
tion was accomplished by him to whom this amphi- 
theatre was dedicated, and may have been in honour 
of hia triumph over the once favoured people of God. 
Perhaps in this very amphitheatre the followers of a 
crucified .Redeemer were a fow years afterward ex- 
posed to the fury of wild beasts, by the order of 
the same Trajan.' " 

" The whole rising ground on which the city stood 
is one vast tumulus of mns, abandoned entirely to 
the owl and the fox. This city was so situated aa 
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to become the battle-ground of conteniling parties in 
Asia Minor, first under the Romans, and then under 
the Turks. It has doubtlesa suffered also from earth- 
quakes. For conturieSj we know not how many, it 

has been a perfect mass of ruins The name 

of Christianity is forgotten, and the only sounds that 
disturb the sHenoe of its desertion, are the tones of 
the Muezzin, whose voice from the distant village 
procliums the ascendency of Mohammed. Laodicca 
is even more sohtary than Ephesus ; for the latter 
has the prospect of the rolling sea, or of a whitening 
sail, to enliven its decay; while the former sits in 
widowed loneliness; its walls are grass-grown, its 
t«mples desolate, its very name haa perished. We 
preferred hastening on to a further delay in that 
melancholy spot, where every thing whispered deso- 
lation, and where the very wind that swept impetu- 
ously through the valley, sounded lite the fiendish 
laugh of Time exulting over the destruction of man 
and his proudest monuments." 

COLOSSE AND UIEKAPOLia. 

These two citiea, having been in the immediate 
vicinity of Laodicea, and associated together by the 
apostle Paul, Col. ii. 1; iv. 13, 15, 16, may bo no- 
ticed in this connection. Colosse is about fifteen 
miles oast from Laodicea, on the Lycus, not far 
from its confluence with the Meander. The huge 
rasge of Mount Cadmus rises immediately behind 
the village, close to which there is, in the mountain, 
an immense chasm, nearly perpendicular, which 
affords an outlet for a wild mountain torrent. The 
ruins of an old eastle stand on the summit of the 
rock which forms the left side of this chasm. There 
are some traces of ruins and fragments of stone in 
the neighbourhood, but barely sufficient to attest the 
existence of an ancient site. The severed heights of 
Mount Cadmus rise on the left hand, lofty and per- 
pendicular, crowned with forests; ia some parts 
clothed with pines, in others bare of soil, with im- 
mense caverns and chasms. The mountain torrent 
which breaks through the chasm of the Cadmus 
finds its way in a few miles to the Lycua. There 
are also several other wide and deep watercourses, 
worn by tho floods of Cadmus, which must at times 
be terrific, though their beds are dry in summer. 
The Lyons, near Golosse, sinks into the ground, 
from which it emerges again at the distance of more 
than a mile. Soon after the date of Paul's Epistle 
to the OoloBsians, this city, with Laodicea and Hiera- 
polis, were destroyed by an earthquake, but they 
were again rebmlt. 

Ten or fifteen miles from Laodicea, aud about 



fifteen from Colosae, stood Hierapolis, the Sacred 
City, of which mention is but once made in the New 
Testament. Col, iv. 12, 13. Its name, its position, 
and its importance, aU are derived from its hot 
mineral springs. These waters hold in solution an 
immense quantity of the carbonate of lime, whioh 
the waters deposit in the form of incrustations on 
everj' thing with which they come in contact, which 
give to the place an appearance singularly unique 
and characteristic. 

" The springs extend over a considerable surface, 
and are of different degroca of warmth We found, 
on trying tho principal, that in some placL^ they 
were quite aa hot as one could lomfjitably bear. 
The quantity of water which fir wi from them all is 
sufficient to form a considerable stream What are 
all their chemtoal properties, and for what particular 
diseases they are most beneflrial, is not well known. 

"Next to the white cliffs and mineral wafers 
of Hierapohs, one of the most striking objects is 
the field of Sarcophagi, covering, perhaps, the space 
of half a mile. These are to be seen both with 
and without their lids. Some, too, are sculptured, 
and others have inscriptions. A few occur in tho 
form of a small building with pillars. Many of 
them, no doubt, were constructed for those who came 
from abroad, to see if, perchance, the flickering lamp 
of life might for a little longer 'hold out to bum.' 
Along with these houses of the dead, it is pleasant 
also to find the remains of two or three Christian 
churches, and to feel assured that from the myriads 
once here entombed, a few at least shall awake to 
everlasting life. 

" But the principal ruina are the theatre and the 
gymnasium. The former, on the eastern side of the 
hill, is in an admirable state of preservation; its 
marble scats, thirteen vaulted entrances, and the 
proscenium being perfect. Its diameter is about 
three hundred and fifty feet. Fragments of sculp- 
ture, in Eoman rather than Grecian style, lie round 
about. The seats are three feet broad, and a foot 
and a half high, and had hollow vessels of copper 
underneath t b afe the sound, so that 40,000 

persons mij,ht h a f h p f rmers. Chandler found 
in one part f the theat hundred years since, a 
short inscr pt n n wh h Apollo, the leader, is 
prayed to b p p t us nd in another compartment, 
an eneomium m v s a foUowa : ' Hail, golden 
city, Hierapolis; the spot to be preferred before any 
in wide Asia, revered for the rills of the nymyhs ; 
adorned with splendour.' 

" Time would fail, nor would it interest to detail 
the numerous ruina which cover an extent of four or 
five miles. Eemoved from the coaat, they could not 
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be pluniJered by sea; and wtea tlie healing effects 
of t'xe waters do longer deriyed any aid from pstgan 
superstition, there were no local cawaea to raise up a 
modern town which should maie a demand on its 
materials for building." 

G-ibhon has sketched, witli Hs characteristic force, 
the condition of the seven ohurohes. "Of Ephesus 
the desolation is complete; and the temple of Diana, 
or the church of Mary, will equally elude the search 
of the curious traveller, 

"The circus, and the three stately theatres of 
Laodicea, are now peopled with wolves and foxes. 
Sardis is reduced to a miserable village. The G-od 



of Mohammed is invoked in the mosques of Thyatii'a 
and Pergamos ; and the populouaness of Smyrna ia 
supported by the foreign trade of Franks and Ar- 



" Philadelphia alone has been preserved by pro- 
phecy or courage. At a distance fi'om the sea, for- 
gotten by the emporors, encompassed on all Kdes by 
the Turks, her valiant citizens defended their religion 
and freedom above fourscore years, and, at length, 
capitulated with the proudest of the Ottomans. 
Among tie Greek colonies and churches of Asia, 
Philadelphia is still erect — a column in a scene of 



CONCLUSION. 



The preparation of this compend was undertaken 
in the hope of commending to the reader the study 
of the history and geography of tho Bible as one 
of ifcg most instructive and endearing literary attrac- 
tions. By these means especially may the young be 
won to a more interested and profitable perusal of 
the Word of God, and by his grace may learn what 
power divine it has to enrich the mind, to refine the 
taste, to rejoice the heart, and to convert the soul. 
To each earnest student of tie Bible, who, like the 
merchantman seeking for goodly pearls, searches for 
them on this eshaustless strand, it offers the sure 
promise of true riches, while it makes him a wiser, 
holier, happier man. Nor can the author of this 
humble effort to illustrate one of the attractions of 



the Bible, express a purer wish for himself and the 
reader of this work than that each may be drawn to 
a closer study of the Book of God. 



holj Dove ! 
That I may priie 
This book of love. 


That I 
Thy 


doof b J ain, 
may hear 
oic9 within. 


Broot mj burd hs!a% 
Jcaua, my Lord: 

In th' inmOBt port 
HidQ thj sweet nord. 
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I. (p. i 



-The Pyraj 



TuESB, a,9 the earliest, the loftieKt, tlie largest t! 
moat stupendous of tlie ■works of man, deserve, in tl s 
conneetbu, a passing notice. High on the lofty ram 
parts of the Libyan Desart, orerhanging the meadows 
of the Nile, they rest, like the perpetual hEls, in set- 
tled tranquillity on their rocky bases. In stern and 
gloomy grandeur they have survived the waste of ages, 
while cities have risen, flourished, and fallen on the 
plains below, and will surviya all tlie ra ages of t'me 
in their mountain-masses unt 1 the n ounta na Ihem 
selves shall depart and the h Ua be era ed They 
extend from the great Pyramid of i. zeh t Dashflr a 
distance of twenty miles. Between these extreme 
groups, at unequal distances, are tho e of Abua r and 
Sakhara, near Memphis. In ufter despa r of g t ng 
the reai^er any jnst impress! n of tl e vist d men 
aiona of the great Pyramid of Che 1.3 we must outent 
ourselves with the usual statisti s a d leave the reader 
in imagination to gaze and wonder at the enormous 
pile. The foundationa are 732 feot square, and coTer 
a, little less than thirteen acres of ground. From this 
base the pyramid rises to the height of 474 feet. 
Originally it was about thirty feet higher, and sheathed 
in a casing formed of horizontal blocks of granite 
hewn down to a uniform and polished surface, on every 
side, from the apes to the base. The king's chamber, 
the sepulchral cell in the centre, where the builder 
vainly sought to find a sure retreat for big last repose, 
ia 34 feet in length, 19 in height, and 17 in breadth, 
enclosed in wails of polished granite. 

This venerable pile had stood for several genera^ 
tions whan Abraham went down into Egypt. While 
enjoying the favour of the king at Memphis, he gaaed 
habitually upon this etupendona monument of human 
power, if he did not acale its awful heights. But 
from its summit now what a spectacle! Bast, west, 
north, and south, the Great Desert, in frightful desola- 
tion, unmitigated by a single shrub or leaf; and below, 
the majestio, mysterious Nile, pouring through this 
wide sea of death its floods of living, life-giving waters, 
and spreading out on either side, up to the very brow 
of the desert, a broad margin of verdure, "green,— 
unutterably groon," and evoking indescribable fertility 
out of the most hopeless, hideous barrenness; a con- 
trast without a parallel in the wide world. 
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II. (p. 39.)— Tee Sphinx. 
TH f the line of the Great Pyramid, at some dis- 
1 1 w, lies, like a crouching lion, with paws 
exte d d thewondrous Sphinx, chiselledoutof the rook, 
and 1 ke a solemn sentinel, gravely gazing on the silent 
B bel w, and guarding the awful sanctuary above. 
His dimei^ions are enormous,— the length 130 feet, 
the neck and head 27 feat high, and the breast 33 feet 
in width. The head across the forehead is stud by 
Pliny to be 102 feet Id circumference. The forelegs 
eitcnd feet, and between the paws support an altar. 
Tl e B sometl ng stupendous in the sight of that 
eno moua head — its vast projecting wig, its great ears, 
ts open eyes ts vast heeka at 11 fresh w th the r 
g nal irf s and the in mense p eject on f the 
lower pirt of the fice The fait res tl ough ladly 
marred are ben gna t express ve and lee dedly 
human n tw thstand Dg th r colo s Idinen ons 

III (1 9 ) Tee Pabsa b of iue Keo Sea 
Tee waters of tie Sea are extremely shoal f r soma 
d stance below Suez I lo v t de they re fordable 
f r seve il mile qu to t the O] pes te sh re Tl 
merch nlm n of Ind a ire obi ged to come to anchor 
five or s X m les below &uei and duoharge the r 
cargoes by I gbters Even oppos te the fr wn ng blufla 
f the Ataki e j,' t n les below fe ez where the sea is 
8 1 e ght and t n m les w de ts greatest depth ac- 
cord ng to the surveys of the Eaat In la Con pany 
Tar as fr m f rty t<: sty in 1 sev ty feet Now to 
su] pose as many d that the Israel tes crossed the 
fordf near the head witers of the sea on the shoals 
I1 d bare I y a strong north east w nd blow ng d wn 
the bay at low tide, and that Pharaoh and his hosts 
wei-e overwhelmed by the returning tide, is to degrade 
the mira«le, to do violence to all the condiiions of the 
narrative, and to nnnul the effect of this stupendous 
deliverance upon the nations who should be dismayed 
by report of it. In what sense were the children of 
Israel " entangled in the land" with an open ford 
before them across the sea! or the waters "a wall 
unto them on the right hand and on the left," so that 
" tho waters stood upright as an heap, and the depths 
were congealed in the heart of the sea"? Whence 
the consternation and distress of the Israelites, or the 
dismay of the nations from afar at tho report of their 
2G2 
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deliverance? — "The people shall hear and be afraid; 
801TOW shall take hold ou the inhabitants of Palestina. 
Then the dukes of Edom shall be amazed ; the mighty 
men of Moab, trembling shall take hold upon them; 
nil the iiihabitanta of Canaan shall melt away. Terror 
and dread shall fall upon them." And why? Be- 
cause the Israelites went in safety over the fords at 
low water, as is customary to thi d y b t th E yp 
tians In pursuit were drowned by th t g t d 

Bonaparte himself crossed the s t th y pi 

but n^r^owly escaped the eatastr ph f Ph My 
the letum of the tide waters An E b h g tl 
and author who had committed h Ifp bl ly t th 
defence of this theuy on eximi t f tl d 

it the same time with u?, ahand d th th y a. 
utterly untenable and absurd All tl p t 

tiuns of the Scriptures point to th fh vu g 

att of that mighty hand and ottthd mby 
whii.h the Lord led forth his p pi I ra I d t 
utophed in thegitatnessof hises 11 Ph aol 

and his hosts. The mii aeulous character of this pass 
age is indicated not only in the songs of Moses and 
of Miriam, but everywhere in the Scriptures. Ex. 
xiv. 21, 22, 29 ; Josh. ii. 10, iv. 23 ; Ps. Is. 6, Issiv. 13, 
Isiviii. 13, ovi. 9, esssvi. 13 ; Isa. kiii. 11-13 ; 1 Coi-. 
X. 1 ; neb. si. 29. 

IV. (p. 4T.)— Sterility op the Desert akd of 

PiLESTINB, 

The desert, great and terrible as it was, must have 
once sustained a vegetation now entirely unknown. 
The family of Jacob, on going down into Egypt, even 
in a time of great dearth, took with them their cattle, — 
their sheep, goats, and neat cuttle. Moses set his wife 
and his two sons each upon an ass, to return from 
Mount Horeb into Egypt. This domestic animal is 
indeed still found about certain watering-places in the 
desert, such as Wady Useit, Wady Feiran, and Mount 
Sinai; but who, at the present day, would traverse the 
desert with this animal as a beast of burden? The 
Israelites went in their exodns out into the desert with 
their flocks and herds, even very much cattle: these 
subsisted there for forty years, where now nothing but 
a continued miracle could sustain them. 

The frequent and far-spread remains of former 
habitations, of cloisters, hermitages, walls, gardens, 
fields, and fountains, all indicate that the desert once 
sustained a population now altogether unknown. To 
the same effect also are the insei-tptions around Siniu. 
and Serbal, and in the Wady Mokatteb, sole surviving 
records of the people that once frequented these desert 
places. 

All this is in total contrast, not to say contradiction, 
of all that meets the eye of the traveller in passing at 
the present time. With few exceptions, the country 
wears the aspect of unalleviated sterility and desola- 
tion. The fountains are few and far between. The 
rivers are turned into a wilderness, the water-springs 
into dry ground, and a fruitful land into barrenness. 
Who and what hath done this? Is it a judicial visita- 
tion from the Lord, or is it the operation of natural 
causes, no less sure and certain in their final results? 



;DIX. 264 

The considerations which sustain the latter alternative 
are often suggested by Eitter, in the volumes of his 
great work on the Comparative Geography of tho 
Sinaitio Desert and Palestine, of which the following 
may be taken as a summary. 

"There is no doubt that the vegetation of the wadya 
has considerably decreased. In part, this must be an 
■ 't hie eff t of the v'ole ce if t' p w'nter torrents 
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1832. In fact, the same result has followed from the 
reckless waste of the Bedouin tribes, — reckless in de- 
stroying and careless in replenishing. A fire, a pipe 
lit under a grove of the desert-trees, may clear away 
the vegetation of a whole valley. 

"Again, it is mentioned byEuppell, that the acacia- 
trees have been, of late years, ruthlessly desti'oyed by 
the Bedouins for the sake of charcoal, especially since 
they have been compelled by the Pacha of Egypt to 
pay a tribute in charcoal for an assault committed on 
the Mecca caravan in the year 1823. Charcoal from 
the acacia is, in fact, the chief, perhaps, it might he 
said, the only, trafB.o of the peninsula. Camels are 
constantly met, loaded with this wood, on the way 
between Cairo and Suez. And as this probably has 
been carried on in great degree by the monks of the 
convent, it may account for the fact that, whereas iri 
the valleys of the western and the eastern clusters this 
tree abounds more or less, yet in the centra! cluster 
itself, to which modern tradition certainly, and geo- 
graphical considerations probably, point as the moun- 
tain of the burning 'thorn,' and the scene of the build- 
ing of the Ark and all the utensils of the Tabei'naola 
from this very wood, there is now not a single acacia 
to be seen. If this be so, the greater abundance of 
vegetation would, as is well known, have furnished a 
greater abundance of water; and this again would 
react on the vegetation, from which the means of sub- 
sistence would be procured. How much may be done 
by a careful use of such water and such soil as the 
desert supplies may be seen by the only two spots to 
which, now, a diligent and provident attention is paid, — 
namely, the gardens at the wells of Suez, and the gar- 
dens in the valleys of Gebel Moasa, under the care of 
the Greek monks of the Convent of St. Catkerine. 
Even as late aa the seventeenth century, if we may 
trust the expression of Monconys, the Wftdy er-Eaheh 
in front of the convent, now entirely bare, was a vast 
green plain," — " une grande oampagne verte." 

To these remarks we subjoin those of a distinguished 
traveller on tho sterility of Palestine : — " It 
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is quite certain, I tlLink, tliat some portions of Pales- 
tine, once fertile, are now irreolairnalile. The entire 
deatiQOtion of the wood that formerly covered the 
monntaiiis, and the ntter neglect of the terraces which 
supported the soil opoa steep declivities, have given 
foil scope to the rains, which have left many traots of 
bare rock where formerly were vineyards and corn- 
flelde. It is likely, too, that tlie disappearance of trees 
from the higher grounds, where they invited and ar- 
rested the passing clouds, may have diminished the 
quantity of rain, and so have exposed the whole coun- 
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which they condensed and returned, in fertilizing 
showers, fountains, and streams, to the plains at their 
bases. But the mountains of Greece, all of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, all the southern elopes of Asia Minor, 
^Lebanon and 4. t L b t g fh w th th hill f 

Palestine, all t 1 d b — 1 h g 

ing the atmc ph wthmt dgdw 

their streams b g'g tblmtt md 

with earth, to f 1 1 th pi and U y b 1 
They have lo t th 1 t ff til ty 1 ddw 
only descladng winter torrents, mixed with the waste 
of barren heighta, to spread barrenness over fields 
which once they enriched with their deposits. 

Instead, however, of those bare, protruding, and 
parched rocks, vre cannot doubt that the hills of Pales- 
tine once were crowned with groves of fruit-trees and 
forests. Now, therefore, as we traverse the country, 
we see, as the natural the inevitable consequence of 
these treeless heights, wiste p d t land am d t 
indubitable evideiicea fftlty dfpdt 
long since lost. Soatte d th w Id w t f 

Iduraea, Bdom, and thGtD t f il 

ruins of cities, with pffartl Itt d 

indications of a fised d t d m us 

population, who must h d d b ist f m 

regions which now only y Id ty p 

tenance to a few wande {, 1 d I w th f 
of all these considerations, we caaaot doubt that the 
18 



f the Desert must have been much greater 
in the time of Moses to sustain the herds and flocks of 
tie Israelites where now the stricken, staorving camel 
drags on a miserable existence. 

"Taaturit tevl longiaqna valet mntiire retustas." 

But these causes, and the changes consequent upon 
them, are not peculiar to lands classic and sa«red. 
They are working out the same results in our own 
country, in higher latitudes and under other ciimes. 
Many tracts of land, once fertile for tillage in our older 
States now lie neglected by the ploughman, as ftUlow 

dfit lyfthg gfhd dflk 
W f t 1 tt ta,bl 1 I tb t t t f 

g It ti ih t th h 1- th tUe- 

t f th wh 1 Atl t 1 p d t t d 
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In this connection the remarks of Dr. Thomson, the 
American missionary, in his late work, are worthy of 
particular notice. Though referring to the plain of 
the coast, they are applicable to ihe soil of Palestine, 
wh tl f unt 11 y or plain. " In reality, 

PI list 1 ly bl me of the most beautiful 

g f w gl West. True, it lacks our 

fi f ts d our charming country- 

h w tl tl Id but that is owing to the 

b b tants Th try is qually lovely and no less 

fertile than the very best of the Mississippi Valley. 
Nay, owing to something in the nature of the soil or 
of the climate, or both, the sources of ita fertility are 
even more inexhaustible than in any part of our own 
land. Without manure, and with a style of ploughing 
and general culture ■which would secure nothing but 
failure in America, this vast plain continues to pro- 
d p! d' 1 { very year ; and this; too, be it re- 
m mb d, ft f rty centuries of such tillage." 

A p rt f th rgin soil near Jerusalem, selected 
f th th by P ofessor Kofch, a gentleman of es- 
t ao d y k It 1 attdnments in Natural Science, 
h J t b bj ted to a most careful analysis by 

D T A G th f Philadelphia, the results of which 
g p ted in Professor Osbom'a work on 

Pit It I 1 ta the eshaustless resources of that 

d I d wl with proper culture, might, accord- 

ing to the promise, still " eat bread without scarceness." 
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Soda 
PotaEli 

Solnble gilicio Aaid 
Fhoephorle Add 
Snlphurii: Acid 
Carbanic Aold 
Chloride gf Sodium 
iDEoluble iDdilute acids 



Th analysis is said "to present every ingredient 
ih t th m St productive soil could possess. Suclt a 

il as th , the unexhausted repiesentative of the 
p t n i of Palestine, — in connection with the 
temp t and the se^ons of this latitude, — must he 
a d bl itneas to the truth of all that history has 
t d as to itei productiveness and consequent 
p i 1 n s/' 

V. (p. 47.) Maimh. 
We brought from this fountain a quantity of its 
hitter waters, which have for the first time been sub- 
jected to a careful analysis, by Dr. Genth. The result 
IS given in PaLstine Past and Piesent by Professor 
Osborn as follow a — 

Spooifio gTOTity 1 00345 

'^ulpbnM of Luue 1 615 

Sulphate of Magnesia. 1 665 

bRlthota of S da 919 

bnlphnta of Potash 281 

Lhlou In of So iium d "H 



Wilhlracea of bituminous matter Sili icAoil and Carl on o 
Atd 

The waten are now found on a high mjund or hili 
of tufaceouB rack, evidently the ig^regitpd deposits 
of tJii-se earthy ruatorials contained in the viaters 
■whioh themstlves bitter and nauseoui mingled with 
abundinee of sulphurettpd hy liogpn gas render the 
waters odious and revolting We tasted spar ngly 
the waters some cf the tameh di ink a little tut 
otheis utterly refused them The analysis and the 
esieiicuee cf every triveller justify that of the Is 
raelites 'W hen they came to Marah they ould not 
dnnk of the wateis of Morih for they were bitter 
TI (p 12b ) WAiLihG Place of tee Jews 

No spectacle meets the eye in Jerusalem more sadly 
suggestive than this wailiDg of the Jews over the ruins 
of their temple. It is a very old custom, and in past 
ages they have paid immense sums to their oppressors 
for the miserable satisfaction of kissing the stones and 
pouring out their lameutations at the foot of their 
ancient sanctuary. With trembling lips and tearful 
eyes they sing, "Be not wroth very sorei Loril, 
neither remember iniquity forever: behold, see, we 
beseech Thee, we are all Thy people: Thy holy cities 
are a wilderness, Zion is a wilderness, Jerusalem a 



desolation. Our holy and beautiful house, where our 
fathers praised Thee, is bumed up with fire, and all 
our pleasant things are laid waste." Isa. Isiv. 9-11. 

" The Karaite Jews give utterance to their wailings 
in the tender terms of the following chant: — 

" Can TOE. — On account of the palace which is laid 

" People. — We sit down alone and weep. 

"C. — ^On account of the temple which is destroy eii, 

"P. — We sit down alone and weep. 

" C— On account of the walls which are pulled down, 

" P.— We sit down alone and weep. 

" C.^ — On account of our ministry whioh is gone, 

"P. — We sit down alone and weep. 

"C— On account of our great men who have been 
cast down, 

" P. — We sit down alone and weep. 

" 0. — On account of the precious stones which are 
burned, 

" P. — We fit down alone and weep. 

"0.— On account of the priests who have stumbled, 

" P. — We sit down alone and weep. 

"0. — On account of our kings who have despised 
him, 

" P.' — ^Wo sit down alone and weep, 

"Cantor. — ^We beseech Thee, have mercy upon Zion. 
"People. — Gather the children of Jerusalem, 
" C. — Make haste, the Redeemer of Zion. 
"H. — Speak to the heart of Jerusalem. 
"C— May beauty and miyesty surround Zion, 
"P. — And turn with Thy mercy to Jerusalem. 
"C. — Remember the shame of Zion. 
" P.^Make new again the rains of Jerusalem. 
"C— May the royal government shino again over 

" P. — Comfort those who mourn at Jerusalem. 
" 0, — May joy and gladness be found upon Zion. 
"P. — A branch shall spring forth at Jerusalem. 



VII. (p. 190.) JS.HON. 
L .Snon.nec 



Salim, be- 



"JoHS was baptizing ii 
cause there was much water there." The name Sa- 
lim has hitherto directed the attention of travellers to 
tho neighbourhood of the ancient Shalim, a city of 
Shchem, east of that place ; but all research has utterly 
failed to identify the fmmiaina of iEnon, the mani/ 
loalers, or finntains, as the meaning of the test is, 
which were convenient for the baptism of John. But 
Dr. Barclay has recently discovered a remarkable as- 
semblage of fountains and pools oa the margin of the 
desert beyond and below the Mount of Olives, sis miles 
northeast of Jerusalem, which seem to satisfy the 
conditions of the narrative and give at last a fised 
position to this Boating, uncertain looality. In one of 
his excursions ia the wild rugged wilderness east of 
Olivet, Dr. Barclay discovered "a delightful, grand, 
and fearful wady," shut out from all tho world by 
rooks and precipices, which tower heavenward to " a 
sublime height." From the base of these flow mnny 
waters from different springs, whioh, being united, 
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form a powerful Btream, and become the head-waters 
of the Wady Kelt of the desert, the Cherith of Ehjah 
the prophet, {1 Kings svii. 3, 6 ;) "and sureiy a more 
admirable place of seclusion could nowhere be found 
!^ome of its yawning chasms are ahsolutely f ghtf I 
to behold." One of these epringa ia a sij I p g 
occupying about twelve minutes in lis ebb d fl w 
disappearing three minutes, then gushing t 
volume sufficient " to drive several mill At th 

distance of a mile or two above are va ] I 

varying in depth "from a few inches to f f th m 
or more," and "snpplied by some half-do p g 
of the purest and coldest water, bursting f m ky 
crevices at various intervals." " Richer I d I I 
never seen than is much of this charm g all ; 
capable, too, of being made yet richer by th g 
of goats, many large mounds of which 



y b d 
wto tl 



lation of long g ■ 
of cattle were ly f i 

near the stre m and tl 
were seen app h th t 
day in the sh d w f th g 
overhanging cl ff 1 d t 

and the khark g ar 

affinity. And m 
chirping little p 
vulture, were 
across the vail y 
cliffs; and tlie m t d 1 
spotd in this b tif 1 littl 
luxurious reeds tall weeds a 
of various kind t ly ^ 
in many place f nt ^ ar 
just Buoh shaly d p t 
as classic poet p t t 

naiads, aylphs d fai 

" This being th ly 
miles, herds of g iles th t 
ing hillsides, t h 

dense forests f an b k 
wild boars, wh h Ix d b 1 
le of the w dy witl 



th 



1 kind 



g th 



ftly fltt 
p g p t 1 % 

^ f I Id many 

Ed P k g es 

id shrubbery and trees 
1th t mf w 

d t r bblyl ttl p !s 



th 



f Sahm 



bl 1 



S 1 &<. 



ph 

but, -without i 
the author's cc 
sions, and rest 
this is, indeed, 
where John w 
wat«r there." 

Till. (p. 199.) Bethphagb, and ouk Lord's Public 

Entrt into Jerusalem. 

Ih following the footsteps of Jeans from Bethiiny, in 

Sis triumphant entry into Jerusalem, as we turn the 



:rse of argument, we accept his conolu- 
■ith liim in an " assured conviction that 
QO other than the Euon, near lo Salim, 
3 baptizing, because there was much 



summit of the southeastern declivity of this part of tlie 
Mount of Olives, we obserre distinct traces of a village 
over against ua, on another tongue- shaped promontory 
or spur of Olivet, distant rather more than a mile from 
th ty d at some distance south of our pathway to 
J 1 The road to Bethphage turns boldly off 

to th 1 ft, nd at the entrance into the village meets 
th t wh h leads from it to Jerusalem. Just here the 
d pi f und the colt tied by the door without" iu 
th 1 1 here these two ways meet. (Mark xi. 4.) 

By f ward a little, the disciples would take the 

It i U is place and join the procession agiUB at 

tJ 1 t hero the road from Bethphage joins that 
fr B tb y to Jerusalem. Here let us suppose the 

tt d ^ multitude from Bethany to he met by those 
wh w ming out from the city. Turning round, 

tl y p d while the others follow Jesus by the way. 
G d lly th 1 g p ocesaion winds up and over the 
dg wh b g tl descent of the Mount of Olives 
tow d J 1 m At this point Mount Zion, and its 

tl 1 p ru mg deep down into the valloy of 

H M bel w m impressively out to view. Tliis 
C ty f D dp dly reposing on its lofty munition 

f k 11 f rth from the enthusiastic multitude 
th h t, D hte f Zion, behold, thy King cometh! 
H totl S f David I" The crowds pass on. A 

1 ght leol ty d other intervening ridge of Olivet 

t pt th f the city. On they sweep up the 

gg 1 as t d tl whole city, the temple, with its 

CO t d t m g flcent enclosurea. Mount Zion 

and its palace? and its towers — all in one brnid glanoa 

ppe r« Th f d th t w th g und 

wtib h fpl dft and Uug 

tl g m ta th w y i tl h with 

th It H U th S f J) vid! 

Bl d b th K g th t m th th m f the 
L d P h _h th h 1 t!" 

B t th t f th & f D d 1 If he 

b h Id th t d t d ty — ul 1 1 w 1 k th of 
th VI gm Itt d dhml Wh h w me 

h h h Id th ty d w [t t y g 'If 

th h d t k w th tit th thy day, 

th th g wh 1 b 1 g t thy p I b t w they 
ar hdf mth y N d t th -^ vi ur's 

lifocomesoutmorovividlyonesamination, no locality in 
his history is more certainly identified, than this where 
He drew near at the descent of the Mount of Olives 
and wept over the city amidst the hoaannas of the at^ 
tending crowds, so frantic with untimely joy, so un- 
cowscioua of the peace from heaven which they refused, 
and of the blood they were bringing on themselves and 
their devoted city. 
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Toe following Table embodies &a results of the investigations of Mr. Browne in his Ordo Sseclorum. 
l-'roDi tlie Babylonish Captivity the Table is continued from Winer's Realworterbuch, and other sources. 

T. THE ANTEDILUTIAN PERIOD ; PROM THE CEBATION TO THE PLOOD. 1650 YEAES. 

Lavo the fullowiog liiites and 



The first jeai of tte Munaano Eta, 
life of Adam. Whotbcr the yean 
ore reoboDed from bh creation, o 
espnIsioD from Paradise, is left u. 



ioided. 



and Abel. 
3972-1. Birtli of Setb. 
3S6T-6. Birtb of Enos. "Tben began men to call upoi 

the niune of the Lord." 
3777-6. Birth of Cainan. 
3707-6. Birth of Mahaloleel. 
3642-1. BirBi of Joi'ed. 
34S0-79. Birlh of Enoch. 
3416^. Birth of Mothnsolah. 
3Z2S-7. Birth of Lameoh. 
3T72-1. DeathofAdam, 930 jears. 
3115-4. Translation of Enoch, 36S joarE. 
3060-69. Death of Beth, 912 jears. [Bisection of thi 

period from Adam to the Promise.] 
3046-6. BtrthofNoah. 
2982-1. Death of Enos, 905 jears. 
2867-6, Death of Cainan, 910 jeara. 
2S12-1. Death of Mahalaleel, 895 jeara. 
2680-79. Death of Jared, 982 years. 
S567-6. The ark be^na to be prepared, (120 years.) 
254e-S. tloah's eldest son is born, (500 yeara.) 
2545-4. Sham is born. 
2451-0. Lameeh dies, 777 years. 
2447. Methnaelah diea, in his 969th year. 

The Flood, in Iho BOflth year of Noah, 99th 



The death of Abel mnst be anppoaed to hare not long pre- 
ceded the birth of Seth, since Ere regarded 8eth as the suhsti- 
tnto " for Abel, -nhom Cain slew." In that case there will be 
no diffienlty in explaining Cain^a exclamation, " every one who 
findeth me shall slay me." In 120 years after the Creation, 
the enrtb may haTo had a considerable population. 



In the year of the Flood i 

Gen. Tii. 3-10. A pixnse of 7 days. 



Wo must, therefore, airange the times in this way : — 
^0 days, to the 10th of the 2d month, (i. M. 1656, n. c. 2447.) 
7 aays suspense to the I7th day. The Flood begins. Hoah 



150 days, 
The year 



,t the 16th of the 7th month. (17 ITisaii, 
I. c. 2446.) 

nnr, tho intorval is in fact but 149 days, of 
b that the ark rested; but this 



149th day 
discrepanoy is of no moment 

viil. 5. The ivaters decreased till the 10th month, 1st day ; 
100 days from the ark's resUng. 

Ver. 6. At the end of 40 doys, (10th day of lltJi month, i. e. 
of the month afterward called Ai, the 5th month,) Hoah opened 
the window and sent forth the roren and dove. 

Ver. 10. Seven dnys later the doye was sent forth the second 
time; and ot the end of another week, the third and last time 
—24th of 11th month. 

Ver. 13. On the first day of the new year (a week aftor the 
departnre cf the dove) the face of the ground was dry. 

Ver. 14. On the 27th of the second month Noah issues from 
the ark, afler a sojourn of a lunar year and 10 days, or a eom- 

"Shem was 100 years old and begat Aifhaxad two years 
after the Flood." si. 10. If these two yeai'a are measured from 
the beginning of the Flood, ao that the birth of Arphoxod lies 
in the year I65S, one yeai' after the egress tiom tho ark, the 
Table then proceeds aa follows ; — 



IL THE PERIOD OP THE DISPEBSION ; PROM THE FLOOD TO THE PROMISE. 430 YEARS. 



1857. 2i4a-5. Koah issues from the ark, 27th of 2d m 

(October or November.) 
1658. 2445-4. Bhth of ArpLaxad, 
1693. 2410-09. Birth of Salah. 
1723. 2380^79. Birth of Bber. 
271 



1757. 2346-6, 



(irth of Poleg. The oartb djyided in his days, 
(239 years.) Bahel, Con/iision of tongues. 

firth of Sei-ug. 
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2225-4. Bh'tliofTeRiii. 

2X55-i. (Torah'fl eldest son is born.) 

2101-6. Death of Peleg, (239 yenis.) 

2106-5. DeafiiefSalior, (148jeaia.) 

2097-6. Death of Noah, (950 years.) 

2095-4 Birlh of Abmham. 

2017-6. Death of Ren, (239 years.) 

2064-3. Death of Sanig, (230 yeara.) 

2020-19. Death of Tarah; Abraham deparli 



84. 2013-3. Abral 

65. 20IS-7. Supni 

2036. 2017-6. The i 



led Tnblo eshibils at 



CHROKOLOOICAL TABLE. 



sffi!....." 
vaisti'.'.".'.'.'. 



(Ml 



(ab.mj.) 
404 ist 



This tahuJar view is intoresdng and instracUTe in seri 
parlienlars. It stons that Noali might hnvs raoeired the 
oount of Creadon through six equal channels with equal din 
uess, thus — fhim Adam through Enoa only, or from Ciunar 
Mahalaleel, oi' Jared or Methuselah, or Lamech, his onn fail 
Lamech yroe 66 years contetnpocory vith Adam, and 100 yoara 
with Shem ; and Shem again was oonteiaporarj for several years 
hoti with Abraham and laaac The coiuinunieation from Adam 
to Ahrnham and Isaac is only throngh Lamech and Shem. 

All the generations iVom Adam to the Flood were eleven. 
Of oil thaae, Adam was eontcmporary with nine, Sath with nine, 
Enos ten, Cainan (en, Mahalaleel ten, Jored ten, Enoch nine, 
Methuselah eloven, Lamech eleven, Noah eight, Shem and bro- 
thers four. Thus there wore never leaa than nine oontflm- 
porary genarotions from Adam to the Hood, which would give, 
In one lineal descent, eighty-one different channela through 
which the accountmigbt^ traosmitled- 

Who eTer imagined, without making tie comparison, that 
Shem lived to witness all the glorious things tranaacted between 
God and Abraham I Wbo would liave snppoaed that Abraham 
and Isfltto lived with those who for one hundi-ed yeaia of their 
early Ufa witnessed and assisted in the building of the ark ; 
who ware borne triumphantly in It tlirongh the awelling flood, 
saw the opening heavens, felt the heaving earth when its deep 
foundations were broken up, and hoard the groan of a perish- 
ing world ! Yet snob was the foot. Noah was conlemperary 



ivith 01 



ilion after him down to Abraham, and Shem 



Three narraUona bring Ihe account to the time when minuto 
and particular history commences; and when tlie art of inserib- 
ing upon papyrus, and probably upon parehmen^ was under- 
stood. The partioipatora in the awful scenes ot the flood lived 
[0 see the Phoraoha, tho pji^smids and obelisks of Egypt, and 
probably to have those acenea stereotyped on monuments and 
in bieroglyphics which have come down to na. Bo that we 
have the account, in a manner, second-handed from Shem. 



3. 2093. 



Abraham born. 

Abraham, 75 years old, departs from Horan, to 
which place he had previously gone from Ur of the 
Chaldees, Gen. xl. 31-sii. 5; oomes to Sichem, 
thence to a place between Bethel and Ai i thenoe 
fulvnnoes southward, and, in consequence of a 
famine, descends Into Egypt, where he maiies 
no long stay, xIL Returns to Eethel. Lot se- 
parates ftom Abraham, liii. At this Uma the 
cities of the phun were revolted from Chedor- 
laomer, to whom they had been subject 12 years, 
liv. I. Chedorlaomer'a invasion, and battle with 
tho kings of these cities. Abraham rescues Lot 






ro AuBiniu ! ' 



ni. THE PERIOD OP THE PATEIAECHS, PEOM THE PROMISE TO TKR EXODE, 430 YEARS. 

ard ; sccopd denial of 



Abraham SS years. lahmael is bi 

Abraham 99 years. The oovenai 

cumcision ordained, svii. The ' 

Angels, xvlii. DeatruoHon i 



Abraham journeys southward 

Sarah, xs., (in Gerar.) 

1993. Isaac is bom, (in Beei'-aheba,} xxl. Long Bojourn 

in the land of the PhilistiHCs, ver. ^l. Abraham 
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offerB up Isaao, Kxil 


The time is no 


specified 


tho next OTent b th 


death of Sarah 


127 years, 


(Abraliam 13? years,) ixiii. 




lEaao marries Rebeliat, ssv. 20. Abi 




ries Keturab. 






Bsan and Jacob torn, 


sxT. Isaac rem 


ores fo Oc- 


rar in consequeuoe o 


a, famine : den 


ee bis wife. 


izvi. 






Abraham dies, 175 jes, 


rs, ivv. 7. 




Esau, 40 yeaia, marrie 


, sivi. 34. 




rshmael dies, 137 J-ear 


, ISV. IT. 




Isaao, 137 years, blesse. 


Jacob and Bsa 


,77 years. 


Jacab flees to Padan 


Aram, zxvii, ss 


viii. Esau 


goes to Ishmael [to 


is famUy] and 


Harries his 


daughter, szviii. 6. 






Jacob, having served 


years, msiriea 


Leah and 


EMhel, ssix. 20-30 


Leat bears Reuben, Si- 


moon, Levi, and Judah, Bilhah bears Dan and 


Haphlali, to Raele 


Zilpah hears G.i.d and 



oLMh. Leahbi 






, Zebuli 



and Dinah. 
Rachel bears Joseph, m. 26. Jacob serves 6 

years for his eattJe; 20 years in all, sjtii. 41. 
Tho departare from Padan-Aram, sxxi. Jacob 97 

years, wrestles Willi tha angel, xsxii. Interview 



wIthE 



and tber 



buiMs a house, ver. 17. Hence to Shalem, a oity 




and bis bonseliold desccn 


of Shechem, " When is eame/rom Pad<^n-Aram, 




XlT. 


and pitched his tent beforo the oity, and to 


1786. 


Jacob dies, 147 years, ilvii. 


bought a parcel of a field nhere ha bad spread 


1732. 


Joseph dies, 110 years, 1. 26. 


his teal, of tho children of Ilamor . . . and ho 


1BS6. 


Moses born. 


erected there an alt™-." ssiiii. 17-20. 


1628. 


Moses, 40 yeare, fines to Mid 



I. C. 1830. Between this year and IS25, J 



s settled a 



Joseph's dreams, lasvii. He is sold into Egypt. 
Jndali separates from his brellirexi, and marries 
Shuah, zxsvui. Birth of Br, Onan, and Shelah, 
1836-1822. Jacob removes from Hebron to 
Shecbem : the slaughter of the 8hocheniit«s by 
Simeon and Levi, xxxiv. Jacob departs iVoni 
Shaoham, and is commanded to remove to Bethel, 



AbimtlBlS. Departi 



1812. Ph h d m, J phad d, y rs 

of plenty begin, sU, 
b. 1807. " Jndab took a wife for Br his first-born," sxsviil, 
6. Death of Er and Onan. Joseph's two sans 

1S05. Seven years of famine be^n. 
1804. First descent of the Patriarchs into Egyp^ slii. 
1803. Second visit; Joseph disoovars himself; Jacob 
ccnd into Egypt, slu.- 



rV. THE PERIOD OF THE WANDERING, PROM THE EXODE, TO THE PASSAGE 
OVER JORDAN. 40 YEAKS. 



V. TUB PERIOD OF THE THEOCRACY, FROM JOSHUA TO SAMUEL. 450 YEARS. 



C. 1546. 10 Nisan, IS-IJ April, passage ot the Jordan; 
cironmcision at Oilgal, pa'sover 14 Bisan, 17-18 
April, siege of Jericho, 7 days ; war with Ai i 
convooalion on Mount Bbal, perhaps at Pente- 
cost. Poaue with Gibeon, oonfederacy of tho 
five tings of the south, their defeat; after 
which, in one campaign, Maikedah, Mbnab, 
Lachlsh, Eglon, Hebron, Debir, are taken and 
destroyed . thus the south is congnered. 

1545. Jabin of Hazor and the other kings of the north 
I are defeated in a battle at Merom. The north is 

to conquered. This war lasted a long lime. 

1540. In 1640, after the return to Gilgal, the aeparato 
wars begin, vii. those in which the tribss were 
to take possession and exterminate the remain- 
der of the Canaanites, especially the Anakim. 
"They consnlted the Lobb, saying. Who shall 
go np for ns first against the Canajtnites, to fight 
against them? And the Lord said, Judah shall 
go up first." Jndg, i. 1, 2. Caleb claims Hebron, 
Josh. xiv. 13. Tho battle in Besek, Jndg. i. 
4-7. Jemsalomis taken and burnt, vor. 8] thence 
the army, commanded by Calob, goes to the 
highlands ; Hebron and Deblr are taken, ib. 9 fi-. 
Josh. XV. 14 ff. — Meanwhile Joshna is extermi- 
nating the An.ikim and other Canaanites from 
the highlands of Israel, Josh. si. 23 ff. Thus 



tho sabjugaUon of tho land is complete, with 
the exception of the parts noted, xiiL 2-6. 
E. 0.1639. The oonyocaMonatShiloh; tho Tabernacle erected; 
the land divided among tbe seven tribes, the 
boandaries of Jndab and Joseph having been 
first defined, xviiL xix. Tho cities of refuge 
and of the Levitos are assigned; tbe trans-Jor- 
danic ti'ibes dismissed, xx.~xxii. 

Ah. 1616. Joshua, 110 years old, holds a convocation of the 
whole nation, [at Sbiloh, sxiii.] in wbioh he 
delivers his parting chai-gs ; tbe convocation as 
eembles ag!un at Sheobem, and renews the cove- 
nant. Joshua dies. 

The Angel of tbe LORB rebukes tho people at 

Bochim, Judg, ii. 1-5. 

A period Tbe people served the Lonn aH tho days of the 
of elders who outlived Joshua, who had seen all the 

about great works of the Loim that he did for Israel, 

30 years. ii. 7. "All that generation died, and there aroso 
another generation i^ter them, whioh know not 
the Loan, nor yet the works which he had done 
for Israel," ib. 10. " The children of Israel did 



36. The 


inST SEB 


viTOnEi C 


hnshan Bishathaim of 


Me 


opolamia. 


8 years, il 


B. 


78. The 




he; Othnie 


, son of Kena., ver. 9 


Th 


land had 


rest 40 yea 


rs, ver. 11. 
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, the Midianltes, 1 jata 



b reigns ! years, ii. 22, 

■H JUDHB, Tola, 23 years, s, 1. 

BSTK jcnon, Jair, S2 years, v( 



.Philiat 



I anil 



)aE, Jephtliali, 6 years, s 
IE, Ibzan, 1 yeaia, yor. 9. 
40 years.] 

JB, BlOD, 10 jBara, For. 1 
JUDOE, Abdon, 8 years, y 



The twelfth jodge, Samson, 20 yowa, xv. 20. 
The birti of Samson was announced daring a 
tiiDO of Philiatine oppreflaion, siii. 6; tbat is, 
while the PhilisHnas were oppreeBiiig file south 
ond vest, and Che Ammonites tlie ens^ x. J. At 
the be^nning of the sixth eerrltude, be might 
be batweea 20 and 30 years old. 

Aatumn. ThB ark is taken, BU dies. Somewhat 
e^irlier, Samson is taken ; the ark la in captiiit; 
J months : restored ia the days of irheat-har- 
veat^ I Sara. tL 1, 13 ,■ (hence the (ime of oap- 
tQra ia defined.) The return of tho ark must 
have preceded Batoson's doatb and the great 
oyerlhrow of the lords of the PhiliatineB, Per- 
haps the great sacrifice to Dagon, In Gaza, ba- 
Eidea ita connection with the rejoieiag on aoconnt 
of the capture of Samson, Jndg. xiL 23, may 
hare been intended as a celebration of the deM- 



vr. THE INTERMEDIATE PERIOD, FROM SAMUEL TO DAVID AS KINO. 



) TEARS. 



Probably at Poasovor, (or Pentecost,) 
the day of tJie doUTeranco at Miz- 
pet. Samuol begins to judge Is- 

lahbosbolh born ; Jonatliiui, older. 

David bom in one of iftese years. 

In one of these years, Sanl, previonaly 
anointed and elected, then rejected, 
is, after hia victory over the Ammo- 
nit^ (si.,) solemnly ro-eleeted. The 
time waa about Pentecost, sli. IT. 

War against the Philistines, xiiL-iT. 

Saul sent against Amalek; ia proved, 
and, being found wanting, is rejected. 

David is anointed by Samuel at Sethlo- 
bem; is sent for to bo minstrel to 
Saul, svi. 

(After David's return home) (be Piiilis- 
) tjnos come ont to war at SlioehoL; 
D.ivid slays Ooliath, ivil. 

David at Saul's oonrt, hated by Saul : he 
comes to Samuel, xvili. xii., finally 
quits the court of Saul, and go» 



the priest Abimcloch at Nob; the 
same day to Achiah at Oath, sx. ixL ! 
thence to the cave at Adnllam, where 
he gathers a company, ixil. 1, 2; 
pursued by Saul, who slays Ahime- 
lechandthspriesU; Abiathar escapes 
to David; David defeats the Philis- 
tines at Kai!ah, (about harvest:) 
flees to Ziph ; thenee to Bngedi, 
xxiii. ; spares Saul's life, irho takes 
an oath of him and departs, xxiv. 

Samuel dies. David with Nahal, at the 
time of sheep-shearing. Sanl, again 
pursuing David, is a second time 
spared by him, and departs, xivi. 
David flees to Aohieh at Oath, (16 
months before the deaUi of Saul.) 

David at Zikli^ all this year. 

Tlie Philistines make war. Saul at Su- 
dor; is defeated on the following day, 
and slaya himself. David reigna over 
Judah in Hebron, 7 years 8 months, 
2 Sam. ii. II. 



Tlie time of Abaalo 
ifter the birth of Solon] 
two yeara before he toi 

four years pasf 



Abner makea lahbosheth, Saul's son, 
king over larael; hereignslwoyears, 
ib. 10, then ia nssasainated. It. 6. 

David anointed king of all the tiibes. 
In Hebron ; takes Jerusalem ; amitea 
the Phiiialines, v. ; brings the ark 
fromKirjath-jearim,Yi. IChron.jiii. 

David's victories, viiL 
lom's rebellion must lie at least 9 years 

n. After Amnon's sin, Absalom waited 

: vengeance, siii. 23 ; three years after 



inZJ B.C.; t e. in one of the last ten years of David's 

Aftei' the rebelhon, the history notes a period of about fonr 
years; three years of the famine, xxi. ; 9 months and 20 days 
of the numbering of the people, sxiv. 8, 



iS the time of llie 



The numbering of the people. 
David's preparation for the Temple, 
1 Chron. ssii. 
lOlS-r. Adonijah's rebellion. Solomon ii 

lOlC Antimin, David dies. 
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Dlomon bogios. is dodieated ; tbo feast lasted 14 days 

n lobniW "in the month in alii »'■ e. tbo feast of TobcrnaclcB 

Zif, which is iba 2d month,"2 Kings was followed by the feast of Dediea- 

vi. 1, "in the 3d day of tba 2d tion, 7 dajs more, 2 Kings TiiL 2, 65, 

month," 2 Chron. iii. 3, 66 ; tenco the Temple was finished, 

lOOB, 1 Nisan. 11th year of Solomon begins. *. e. oomplotBd and dodioated on the 

TabomaoloB. "At tbe feast in the month Ethanim, Ist of tho niontli Bui, which is the 

14th Oct. whioh is tha 7th month," the Temple 6th month, vl. 38. 

S7a Last year of Solomon. IJetoboara. Tl 

877 1 1 Behoboam 1--2 ■— 

ST6 2 2 2-3 . 

urs 5 5 5-B . . Shishnli liing of Egypt invaiies JornBalem,l Kings aiv.16. 3 Chvon. sli. 2. 

861 17 17 17-ia — War with Jeroboam all tho reign of Kehoboam. 

with Jeroboam, 1 Kings xt. 7. Ilia mi- 
viotory is related 2 Chron. xiiL The powei: of Jeroboam is 

irminated the house of Jcruboam in 3 Asa, 



ton jeara of rest and prosperity. 

S3i 44 25 22-M 

833 46 36 23-24 B. = 1 Elah. Baasha in the 26th of Asa [and last year ot hn otpb roign] reoom- 

menoes open hostilttioa by fortifying Kamah A^a, by a league 
with Bon-hada^ diyorta him t^om his purpose The Syrians invade 
Israel and mate eonqnesta. Baaaha dies after a rol,^ ot 24 years, 

932 46 2T 1-3 Blah = 1 Zimri. [oHi-re.ii,] and is suoeeaded by Bl4h, in 26 Asa, who reigns 2 years, 

= 10imi,Tibni [cutrCTi,] 1 Kings STi.'s, and in 2J Asa is slain by Zniiu, wbo ex- 
terminatee all tie honso of Baaaha, bnt roigna only 7 days, xvi. 15. 

931 47 28 1-3 Omri and Tibni, Omri and Tibni, rivol kinga, xvi. 21, till 31 Asa, when Tlbni dies, 

928 59 SI 4-5 , 1 Omri sola, and Omri reigns over all Isi'aol. 

827 51 32 6-6 Omri (1-2) Oam reigned 6 years in Tiriah, 1 Kings svl. 23, (932-926.) Than 

826 62 33 6-7 2-3 founded Samaria, ti. 

921 57 3S ni-12 (7-S) Rdgned 12 years [ciifrejK] in all, ih. Auad ™ce. 38 Aaa, .>. 38. 

! 1 Abab 

820 63 39 — 1-3 ■ Asa (liaeaECd in his feat^ 3 Chron. STi. 12, and diad after a roign of 41 

817 61 1 Jchoahaphat 4-5 Jehoshaphat aaee. i Ahab, ssii. 43. 

916 02 2 — — 6-e ■ • 

915 03 3 ■ 6-7 ■ Jehoahaphat aenila Levites to teach Judah the Law, 1 Chron. sriL 

7-S, moTad, perhaps, by the apostasy of Israel to Baalism, which 

Tuhbite, 1 Kings ivii. ff. At the end of 3 years, the national 
worship is restored. 

902 76 l(j ■ -■ — — 19-20 . — - Ben-hadad besieges Samaiia, and is dofealed. Ahab spares him, 

1 Kings jcx. (3 jeiU-s before Ahab's kst jeai', isJi. 1.) Hahoth 
the Jeireelite, xxL 

899 78 10 . — ■ 23 A.-l Ahaiiah. Ahab slain at Ramoth-eilaad, xsii., after a reign of 22 years, [com- 

E98 80 20 1-3 Ahaiiah. yfeie,] xvL 29. Ahaziah succeeds and reigns 3 years, [ooni^iioW.] 

Jehoahupliat reproved by Jehu, aon of Hanani, again reforms Jntlah, 
3 Chron. six. Confederacy of Moab, Ammon, and other tribes 
against Jehoshaphat. Miraculous overthrow, 2 Ohron. xx. Elijah ■ 
897 81 21 Jehoshaphat 2 A.-X Jorara,aonof Ahab, fire ftom heaven, 2 Kings i. JoBAM,son of Ahab, buco. Asoension 
of Elijah, 2 Kings ii. Moab rebels, and is defeated, ib. ill., by the 
conjoint forces of Israol, Judah, and Edom. The king of Moab 
raises the siege by sacrificing the aon of the king of Edom, i"6. 
(Comp. Amos ii. 1.) 

686 82 22 1-2 Elisba's mu'acles, 2 Kings It. r. Ben-hadad besieges Samaria ; tha 

693 85 25 4-5 famine, the plenty, vi. vii. Sotbu years of famine begins, riii, 

892 8Q 1 Jeram, son of J. b-« Jobaw, son of Jehoshaphat, suoc, son-in-law of Ahab, an idolater. In 

lai-ael, BOven years of fiunino continue, 2 Kings viii. After which, 
Slisha ts at Damascus, ib. Hazael murders Beobadad. In Judah, 
Jeram, son of Johoshapha^ slays all his brethren, 2 Chron. sxi. i, 
Edom and I ■'■nali revolt, 3 Kings viiL 20, He receires a writing 
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from Elijah the propliet, 2 Chron. ssL Pbilistlaoa and Eiiiiopiaa 
Arabs tnko Jsrasalooi, nnd take captive Joram's nlves and suns, 
esoept Jehoahaz '^ Abaeiah. 

885 93 S J. = 1 Ahaziah 12 J. -1 Johu. Joram of Jndali dies of a honible disease, I'S. 

jEHUrebela a^inst Jorom, son of Ahab, and kills bim. Ahaiiali. bo- 
iag on a tisll to Joram, at Joireel, ie alain by Jelm. On thd death 
of Abasiab, AraALiia deetroyad all the saed royal, except Joa=Q, 

8S4 94 Usurpation, 6 years. 1-2 Johu. who was saoreted by tis aunt Jahoaheba. Athalia's uaurpatioa 

lasted 6 years. Haiae! oppressaa Israel, i. 32. 

SrS 100 1 Joash T-3 Joash began to reign 7 Jehu, 2 Kings sii. 1. 

857 121 22 2S J.-l Jehoahaa. Jebu reigned 28 years, 2 Kinga s. 36. Succeeded by jEHOiHAz lu 

ilie 23d of Joa^, 2 Kings siiL 1. 

856 123 23 1-2 Je!ioaliK<i. Jooah repairs the Temple, sU. 4^16. Haiael and bis son still oppress 

Israel, 2 Kings xiii. Syriaas tube Oatb, and are diverted G'oiq 
Jerusalem by a present of the Tample.treasures, siL 17. Joash 
does ivell all the days of Jehoiado, xii. 2; bat, aftor the death of 
Jehoiada, he falls into apoata^y, 2 Chron. xxiv. 15. 

840 138 89 Joash IT Je.-l Joash. Joasb (of Israel) suee. in 39 Joash, 2 Kings xiiL 10. Martyrdom ot 

839 189 40 1-2 Joash. Zaohariali, son of Jehoida, 2 Chron. isiv. 20. 

838 140 (41 J,) 1 Amaiiah 2-3 Syrians take and spoil Jeruaalem, ib. 23, at the end of the year, (t". f ., 

aft«r the death of Zeohariah.) Joosb, left diseased on his bed, is 
fllain by conspirators, ib. 25, 2 Kings xii. 19, 21. AuiziAH suoc 
2 KiagB, liv. 1. Israel, broaght to axtramity by Syrian oppression 
in the reign of Jeboabaz, begins to reeover. Elisha, dying, promises 
Joash three victories over Syria. Tlie mirocalous resuscitation at 
Elisha's grave, 2 Kings xiiL Amaziab hires mercenaries from Israel 
tor a irar npon Edom, but dismisses them on s, reproof from a pro- 
phet ; the Iraelitcs are incensed, 2 Chreo. xxv. Amaaiah is success- 
ful against Edom. He challenges Joasb, is conquered, and Jerusa- 

835 153 14 IS lom is spoUed, li. and 2 Kings siv, 

824 154 16 16 J.-l Jeroboam. Joash d. Jekohoam suoc. 15 Joash, 2 Kings xiii. 23. 

810 168 29 li-15 Jeroboam. AmoaiahontliTeB Joash 15 years, 2 Kings xiv. 17, roigncd 29 years, Tcr.l. 

809 169 1 AmriaIi=Trziiiah 16-16 TTziiah. 

The rtniva! of proiperilj/ in Israel and Judah, Jeroboam recoTera 
the whole territory of the ten tj'ibes, according to the prediction of 
JoMAH, 2 King! siv. 26, and Uziiah the whole territory of Judah, 
2 Chron. xivi. 1-15. [Joel prophesies in Judah, Bosea and Amoa hi 
Israel.] 



772 206 sa — Zeohariah. Zeohawah b. 88 TJjilah, reigned 6 months, the last of the house of 

771 207 S9 Slialhim, I Men.ihoni. Jelni,alainbySHAij,Bii,2 Kingsxv. 8, whobeganSO Uzsiah,reigned 

1 month, aad was slain by Mehabem, i'6. 13-17. Pal, kiiiff of Ass^riOf 
iuvadee Tai-ad, ih. 19. In Judah, Uazish, invading the priest's ofBoe, 
is smitten with leprosy, 2 Chron. ssvii. 16. Jioi'nft be^na to prophesy 
in the last year of Uzziah. 

760 213 60 Uziiah 10 M.-l Pckahlah. Peiahiah began 50 tTasiah, reigned 2 years, slaJn by Pekah. 2 Kings 

759 219 51 1-2 Pekahiali. iv. 23-26. 

768 220 52 2 P.-l Pokah. Pekah b. 62 Uaiiab, roigned 20 years, ib. 27. 

757 221 1 Jothom 1-2 Pekah. Jotham b. 2 Pekah, ib. 32. [iiioah prophesies oonoernlng Samai'ia 

742 236 16 16-17 and Jerusalem.] 

741 237 1 Ahaa 17-18 Ahaz b. 17 Pokak, 2 Kinga ivi. 1. Resin king of Syria and Pekah of 

Israel form a confederacy against him, and invade Judah with intent 
to besiege Jerusalem ; it did not come, however, to a siege, 2 Kings 
xvi. 5. Isa. vii. 1-9. 

740 238 2 13-13 After this joint-compiugn, Rezin raoovered Elath to Syria and ei- 

739 239 3 10-20 pcllod the Jews, 2 Kings svi. 6, and in that or a aubaeiiuent expe- 

dition "smote Abaa and ooiried a great mnltitude of captives to 
Damascus," 2 Chron. Jtxviii. 5. Pokah likewiae "smote him with a 
great slanghter, for he slew in Judah 120,000 in one day, which 
wore all valiant men." .... "And the children of Israel carried 
away oaptive 200,000 woman, sons and daughters :" upon the re- 
monstrance of the prophet Oded, the captives ware honjurablj 
restored, ib. 6-15. Edom aiid the Philistines invade Jwdah ut tlia 
same time, ih. 17-19. 
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Aha! aeoda to Assyria (T. Pfleser) for help, ib, 16, 2 Kings xvi t, 
1. Pileser invades Syria and tabes Damosona, {b. 0, also lata^l, nud 
taJiea Gilead, Qnlileo, allNapitoli, 4o. ib. xr. SB; then Pekah is flon- 
eptred against and slain by Hoshe% ii. 30. 

HosTiBA " did eril . but not as tbs Itings of Israel ivhioli wara 

before him." Bbalnmneser invades lum and makes him tribiilaty, 
2 Kings svii. 1, 2. 

Hezekiah b. 3 Hofihea. 

Hezokiah, having cleansed the ITempla sad restored religion in tbs 
first montii, commands a solemn Passover to be bolden in the second 
monfli, toTvbiob be invites larosl as well as Judah, 2 CSron. sxix, ssi. 
" Divers of Asber, Manasseb, and Zobnlun, bambled themselves and 
oame to Jerusalem." Abont this time Hoshen revolted, and alEod 
bimaelf ivi tb So (= Sevecbas) king of Egypt; "Sbalmanescr ahnt him 
np and bound him in prison," 2 Kings ivii. i, then invaded aC Israol, 
nJtd besieged Bamaria, 4 Hezekiah ^ 7 Hoshea, tfr. b, Kviii. 10, took 
it in 6 Hezekiali ■= 9 Hoshaa, ii. 10, and carried away Israel to As- 
ayria. &d of the Jdngdom of Israel. 



SUMMARY or THE PRECEDING STATEMENTS. 



,15 = 16 onrrenti 



Abab 

Abasiali 

Joram 



Zechariab, &a. 



720 25S THuzeklali. npzcMabsnoeeaafulagainsttlie Phi- 
to liatmea. Rebels agunst Assyria. 

713 265 14 Sennacherib inrades Judab, and, 

at first, is pacified by n tribute. 
Besiegea Lachish; soiida Babsba- 
koh to incite the Jews of Jerilsa- 
iem to revolt, 2 Kings iviii.; Isi. 
xsvL Besieges Libnali; Tirlia- 



kalicc 



St him ; he se 



a letter to Hezekiab, vbom Isaii 
comforts. That nighty Sennacb 
rib'a host is miraeDlonaiy ove 
tbrown, ib. 
Ueiekiab's illness and miraoulons 
reeovery; 15 years added to bis 
life ; Merodaeb Baladan'a 
bassy. laaiab teprovea Hezcl 



awful length In apoatasy, 2 Kings 
sji. 1-18 ! 2 Cbron. sasiii. 1-10, 
The captains of Assyria take Ma- 
nasseh prisoner lo Babylon; re- 
turning theneo, be repenta and 
reforms, 3 Ohron. ib. 11-17. 

1 Anion. AwoKreigned 2 years ; restored idol- 
airy; slainby oonspimey, 2 Kings 
sxLlO; 2 Cbron. nsxui 21. 

1 Josiah. JosiiH began to reign at 8 yeara 

old, 2 Kings ixii. 1; 2 Obron, 

5 , — ^ — , At 12 years old, be began to purge 
Judah and Jerusalem IVom the 
high places and Idols, 2 Cbren. 
lijtiv. 3 fi: 
3 _ — [Jeremiah begins to popbesy.] 

S Josiab. After purging the land, ib. S, in bis 

18 years, ib., and 2 Kings xsii. 3, 
be begins to repair tbo Temple; 
tbe boolt of Ibe Lan is diseovorod i 
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2 Kings 



miii 21 ff. ; 2 Chrou. xxsLv. iiiv 
1-lS. 
JoEiali, aa an 11117 of tho king D' 
Aaajria, joins batUa witb Pharaoli 
Nechci and is alaia in tlie plain 
of Megiddo, 2 Kings ixiii. 29; 
2 Cbron. assir. 20, (at Hadodiim- 
mon, Zeoh. Jtii. 11.) Jehoab 
(Sballum, Jer. KsiL. XO, 11) s 
oeeding, reigns only 3 mont 



of Han 



ll, ttat 



QtEibkhintheland 
loiild not ba 



king in Jerusalom," 2 Kings xxiii. 
SS. JelioabBS vaa takeD into 
Egjpt, (2 Kinga and 2 Ohrou. and 
Jer. u. s.,) and Fbaraob gnva tbe 
throne to SlliBiim, changing his 

4 Jclioiakim. Nebuotadneizar eonquers Jndea. 
Beginning of tlie seventy yoarfi' 
captivity. 



Vin. THE PERIOD OE THE CAPTIVITY AND OP THE BESTORATION, FROM THE CONQUEST 
OP JUDEA TO THE CONCLUSION" OP THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 206 YEARS. 



B.O. 


ina™ n. Bioam, aistoar. 


arscHaomsMS. 


m 


Ciialdeana ; Ihe temple 
plundered ; JehoiacEin 










and many Jens carded 






captive, (among them 






Esekiol.) 










59b 


Baekiel appears as a pro- 
phet in BB,bylonia. 
Daniel in the Chaldean 


Egypt. 




Iheinobnat □ fZ d k!ah 


Vaphrea or Hophra (after 




taseekad f m E ypt, 
occas n an In a n b 


SBO) reigns in Egypt 




Solon in Athena. 




the Ch Idea J laa 






lembea gd Labonr f 






tlie p ph t J mlah 




683 


Jemaal m i k n d de- 
stroy d Zed k hp tt 
■ death. The greater part 
of the Jews carried to Ba- 
bylon. 

Gedaliah appointed gorem- 






In 586 or 686, NebuohaJ- 




or of Judea by the Baby. 


nasBOr begins the siege 




lonians, ia mncdered after 


of Tyre. The nilor m 




two mantha. Many 3eva 


Tyro is Blhbail 




flee into Egypt Jere- 










684 


Last deportation of the Jaws 
to Babylon, 




£36 


The esiled Jewa reoeive per- 


Oyros aaoenda the Modo- 




mission from Cyras to re- 






turn to Palestine. Tie 


Piaiatratiis. Pythagoras, 




first company, Jewa and 


Crffisus in Eydia. 




Levltfis, return. Zemb- 






babcL 'jeshna. 


634 Tarqulnius Siiperbus 


534 


Bnilding of tke temple be- 


beoomas king at B«me. 




gina. 


629. Cyrus.* Cambyaes, 




The Samaritans, esoluded 


king of Persia. 




from loklng pai't in build- 


525. Egypt and the neigh- 




ing the temple, malign at 
thePersian court tke Jews. 


beming conntcies con- 




quered by the Peraans. 



31. C, 


ws™ i» a.oaED nrarcaT. 




534 


The building of the temple 






is interdicted by a royal 


622. Smerdis,aMagian,3S. 






cenda the Persian thione, 

Cambysea.* 

l>arira Hyslaspes, cbosen 


520 
516 


The building of the temple 
proceoda. The prophets 
Haggai and Zcobarinh. 

Tho temple completed and 


king. 




dedicated. 


610. Tarquiniua Superbua 
banished. Some a re- 
public. 

Xerxes, king of Persia. 

492 seq. Wara of the Per. 




435. Estlicr, Hordccai. 


480. Xerxes and Leonidas 

Themistoclea. 

465. Xerxes mardered. Ai- 

tabnnus. Artaxerxes Lon- 

gimanue. 
460 acq. Age of Pericles at 


15S 


A aeoond company of Jews, 


Athens. 




Tinder Eira, arrive in Pa^ 
lestine. 


461. laws of Xn. Tables 
in Rome. 


445 


Nehemiah, royal viceroy in 


Sybaria, in Italy, peopled 




Palestine. Confirms and 


by a Greek colony. 






Herodotus. 




ligiona affairs- 












time to Palestme (not be- 


424-3. Seraes IL, Sogdi- 




fore 414?) and reforms 


anns,andDariua NoUina, 




abuses. 


suGoesslvelykinesaf Per> 




The prophet MalachL 


aia. 




A Jewish priest, who had 


Alcibiadcs. Socrates. 




manied "a strange wo- 






man," banished. 




400 


End of tho canon of the 
Old Teatamont. 


war. 



IX. THE PERIOD OF JEWISH HISTORY PROM THE CONCLUSION OP THE CANON OP THE 
OLD TESTAMENT TO THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 400 YEARS. 



B.C. 


BVBHTS nr jEinsE msrORY. 








404 to SS6. The kings in 
Persia are Artaxerscs 
ir., Mnemon, Artosorscs 
Ocbna, and Arses. 

360. Philip, king of Mace- 
don. Aristotle. Denios- 

336. Alexander, king of 



B.C. 


EVEBTBI 


N JEWISH m^xs. 










S35. Darins Codomannna, 
king of PorBin. 








333. Alexander marehea 
againsttbePersians. Bat- 
tle near IssHS,I)aiiu3 de- 
feated. 


332 


About th 
Si 


time Siimatitan 
g the Joaephns. 


332. Alexander besieges 
and takes Tyre, and ^n. 
tors Jerusalem. Alexan. 
dria in Egypt founded. 
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B. C 


CTKTTS m mrna nisroar. 


BYKtroroT3.18, 






S31. Persians agiun de- 






featedljy Aloxandec, near 






Guagamela, 






331). Alexander enters Per- 




Oniaa, higli priest of Ite 


sia Proper. End of the 






Persian monarchy. Ca- 
rina killed in fight. 
323. Aleiander.» Theeon- 
fliols of bia genoralB be- 
ginirilheaokother. Lao- 
modon viceroy of Syria. 

Borne aeelia to plaoe itself 
on an eqnality with the 




Ptolemy L Lagus, rieeroy of 


319 aeq. War between Ba- 




Egypt, ooonpies Jerosa. 


menea and Antigonus, for 




lemMii Palestine. Many 


Ibe Buproniacy in Aeiu. 




Jews TOlnntarily go to 


315. Eamenes killed. An- 




Egypt. Jewaalflomigi'ate 


tigomia retains the aupre- 




to Lybitt wid Cjrene. 


mncy, and expels Selen- 
eus, vieetoy (after 321) of 


814 




Babylonia. 




nicia and Palestine, but 


312. Selencus again tukes 




thereby hringa on a war 


Babylonia and Media. 




with Ptolemy. 


Beginning of the era of 
tbo Soloiioiila). 

title of king. The other 
30a"Antigonusatttteked1.y 










Seleuous, Ptolemy Irtigns, 






Lysiuaohus, and Cassan- 






der. 


301 


Ptolemy Lagus, now king, 


301. Battle near Ipans. 




retakes Palestine. Simon 


Antigonue losea the battle 




the Just, bigh-priast 


and his life, in the 12th 
year of his ride otot Aaia. 
Syria Mis to Seleueus, 
(Nieator,) and Phoanicia 
and Ctele-Syria to Ptole- 
my. 


SOO 


Jens remOTo into Syria, and 


300. AnUooh founded ;aooD 


Bq. 


obtain the rigbta of oiti- 


also many other citiea in 




zensbip, especially at An- 


the provinoos of Syria. 




tioeb. 


284. Ptolemy Lagus.* Pto- 
lemy II. Philadelphus 
king. 

234 seq. .^toJian league 










in Qreooe; alongside of 






which, soon after, is the 






Achfean league. 






281. Seleucua mnrdered. 






AnKochns I. Soter, king. 






2Slfleq. -WaroftheHomans 






wilkPyrrbua, theformei 






for the first time oaiTy 


264 


Translation of the LSX. 


their arms to oountries 


Gq.. 


Bleaiar high-priest. 


beyond the «6a. 




Wars betn-een Egypt and 


264-41. Pir-t Pnme wai 




Syria ttfillot PalesUne 


Eomaoa ireato a naial 




also. Antjgonus Socliu 


force. 




tho writer. 


262. Antiochua II Dcu? 
ArsaooB, vii-oiov m Par 
thia, rerolts and founds a 


230 


Onias n., sumamed the 


Parthian kingdom, 2'ib 
Beroens, the Babylonian 




Jnat, iiigh-priesl, (Josh. 




Ant. 12, 4. 1.) 


historian. Manetho, au 
thor of the Egyptian Dj - 
nasties, about 260 
245-. Ptolemy III Buer 

246. Saleac^CaUimohuB' 

Parthiana. 

2i0seq, Beginnings of Ro- 
man literature 

226. Seleueus Ceraunua. 

221. Ptolemy IV. Philopa- 
lor king of Egypt 





svETiTS ™ JBWian nrsioET. 




^ 


Antiochua tie Great, in war 


218. PtolomyPhilopatoris 




with Egypt, saiiea the 


attacked by Andochus. 




greater part of Palestine. 


Second Punic war bef^ns. 


21T 




21!. Egyptians atterly de- 




tianrulB. ThirdBookof 


feat Antiochus, near Ka- 




Maccabees. 


phia. 




Simon IL higli-prleat. 


217, 16. Hanniba! yiotori- 

ous in Italy. 
216. Bomans defeated near 

214. Syracuse besieged hy 

Antiochua allies himself 
wiUl Philip of Macedon 
against Egypli 

P, Corn. Soipio. 


202 


Antiochus again takes Pa- 


202. Phfflnioia, Ccele-Syria, 






and Palestine, ooonpied 




man j Jews ftom Babylo- 


by die Syrians. 




nia to Asia Minor. 


Hannibal defeated near 
Zama. 




Egyptians again eonquer 






PalesUoe. 


201. End of the Second 
Punic war. 


198 


AnUoobus takes Palestine 


19S. Antiochua defeats tJie 




once more, but promiaea 


Syrians near Paneaa. 




to retarn it to Ptolemy 






Epiphanes, aa a marrif^e 






dowry to hia daugbtei, 






whom Ptolemy marnes 




193 


In conaeqaenoo of this mar- 






riage, Palestine reverts 


192. Antiochus wars with 




to Egypt. 


the Bomans, but, 
100, is defeated by them 
near Magnesia, and is, 

to a disgraceful peace. 

The -mioUtn Leagae dis- 
armed by tho Romans. 

187. Antiochus iie Great 
kaied. Seleueus lY.Phi- 
lopator Sing. 

180. Ptolemy Pbilometor 


176 


Palestine Buljeetcd to Syria. 


atillaehild. TheJewsin 




Son of Simon II. high- 


great honour in Egypt, 
Jos.Ap.2.5. 




priest Heliodoms at- 




tempts to plunder tlio 
temple. 
Jason, brother of Oniaa, 




ITS 


175. Seleucns mnrderad. 




purchases for bimaelf the 


Antiochus IV. Epiphanes 




higb-Fiesfs oface, and 






baoomes head of the 


tia and Phoenioia. 




" GroeK' party among the 






Jens. 




1T2 


The iigb-prlest'a office 
banaferred to Meuelaus, 
(Oniaa,) who, Ufer, plun- 






ders the treaaurea in the 


in. Antiochus IV. begins a 




temple. 


campaign againat Egypt 






170. Ptolemy Philometflr 




formed of the rebellions 


taken prisoner by the Sy- 




conduct of the Jews, 


rians. Ptolemy Physcon 




plunders the temple, and 


assumes tho government 




can-oa great alalighter 


169. Roman poet Bnnius.* 




ami ng tho Jews. 


168. Ptol. Phil, liberated, 
reigns in connection with 
Ptoi. Phyaoon. 

Paraens, king of Maoedon, 


IB? 


A ''vruD army nndor Apol- 


aubmits to the Romans; 




lonnis eeiie Jerusalem 


Macedonia a repnbho, but 




and infliot graat cruelties 
on the Jews. Worship 
of Jehovah aboliahed. A 


acknowledged by Uie Ro- 








statue of Jupiter Olympus 
setup in the temple. In- 


from all hostile acts to- 




waid Egypt. 




surrection of a part of the 






Jaws under Mattathias. 




ISO 


MattathiaB.» Hia son Ju- 


166 aeq. Terence in Borne, 




das a sueceeafut leader of 




the Jewish patriots. Sue- 






cesaoa againat the Sy- 
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. Jemsalom taken bj 

Je>rs. Templa puiiSed. 
first offering on the 25th : 
. of Chid tt 
Judas h04d f th ni 
andoT nnnd tali 
raljojia a tthen igli 



3 Beq. Ptolepir Physoon 
expels Ptolemy Pbilome- 
tor, bnt is himself bii- 



■ The Jews b g th f 

Syrian a my nle th 
land. Ant h mak 
peace n th Jnda 

Alcimns, h d f tli Gre ]> 
party, is £ m 1 aa 

high-pnest by D emetnua, 
and is introduoed by a Sy- 
rian eiaiy. Jains is de- 
feated tiy the Syrians and 
idaia. Jonathan taliea his 
pliuie as leader. 

Aleimua suddenly dies. 

peace wllh the Syrians. 

! Jonathan, gomg over to 

Alesander'a party, is 

named high-priest by 



^ )f Egypt. 

163. AnHocbus Bpipt. flies ,■ 
is suBoeeded by Aniiocbus 
V. Bupator. 

182. Enpator compelled to 
meet an irmptjon into Sy- 
ria by Philip, Ills former 
guardian. 

Onias, a, Jenish priest^ ob- 
tftina permission for the 
Jews to build a temple at 
Leontopolis. A Jenish 
central dirine worship is 
there established, accord- 
ing to EnsobiDS, g. o. 161. 



Dem, 



)f Eupator, and asBonds 
t^e Syi-ian throne. 
162. A rival liing, Aleson- 
der, (Bala9,) appeal's in 

51. Aleinnder eonqnera 
Dometriua, and beeomea 
king. 

150. Ptolemy Philom. gives 
his daughter as queen to 
Alexander of Syria. 

149. Third Punio war be- 
giua. 

148. Macedonia becomes a 
Roman province. 
' 14J. Demetrius II. Niealor, 



148. 






aa high-priest by him i 
but the Syrians still bold 
the fortress at JeruBalem. 
Jonathan sends troops to 
Demetrius against the 
AnSoohian patty who h ad 
revolted, but soon de- 
dares fur AnI 



lyed by the Romans. 
Corinyi destroyed by L. 
Mummi na,andAcbainbe- 
coraes a Roman province. 

Polybids, the historian. 

Ptolemy Philomelor invades 
Syria, ostensibly to old 
Alexander, but deolares 
immediately for Deme- 
triaa. Alesander flees to 
Arabia, and is there mar- 
is. Pto!. Phjscon,feingof 
Egypt to 116. 
-i>. AntioehuB VI. is set 
up by Tryphon as rival 
^in°' to Demetrius and in 



14&. 



Trjphon. Simon, leader 
of the Maeeabe , 
than soon after mui'dered. 
Simon joins Demetrius, and 
proolaims the people free 
from tribute. Firm year 
of Jewish freedom. Peace 
and returning prosperity 
to the Jewa. 

[ Portress at Jerusalem falls 
// Slmon'a hands. 

) Simon beoomes hereditary 
prince of the Jews. 
SimoE aUias himself with 
Ant^Dchua Sidetes, biit is 
soonattacliedbybim. A 
Syrian array under Cen- 
debreu?, defeated by the 



138. Antjochus Til. Si- 
detes contends for tiie Sy- 
rian throne. Tryphon is 



Jt.C. 
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135 


Simon, with the knowledge 
ofAntiochus, killed. John 






Hyroaiius becomes high- 


ISI. AnUocbus Sidetes 




priest and leader of the 


goes to war against the 




Jews. Jos. Ant 13. 8 seq. 


Persians. 


129 


HyroanuB attaoks the Idu- 




13! 


He semis ambassadors to 
Aome to renew bis alli- 
ance with the Roman 




110 


He takes Samaria aflor a 
year's siege. 




109 


Hyroanns dies after a reign 
of 36 years. 




lOB 


ttnder his goi'emment the 


106. Judas, otherwise called 




three ■ principal Jewish 






sects, the Pharisees, the 


len, succeeds John Hyr- 




Sadduoees, and the Es- 


oanns, and aaaociatea his 




senes, are supposed to 


brother Antigonaa with 






him in the government. 




their exaet epoebos are 


91. The social war begins 




not known. 




102 


Alesander Jannfeus, king 


until finished by Sylla. 




oftheJflB's,niokCEftnBili- 


89. l-he Mithrtdatic »ar 




anee with Cleopatra, and 


begins and continues 26 




takes some places in Pa- 






lestine. 




97 


The Jews revolt against 
him, buthesubdHCS them. 
He wages several w:.rs 






abroadwithsuecess. His 


S8. The civil wai-s of Ma- 




snbjects war against him 


rius and Sylla begin and 












86. Sylla conquers Athens, 




Demetrius Encenea, king 


and sends its valuable 




of Syria. 


libraries to Borne. 


84 


Alesonder Jannmus takes 
thecitJesof Dion, Serasa, 






Gaalon, Seieuoia, 4c 


S2. The death of Sylla. 


78 


Alexander Janntens dies, 
aged 49 years. 

Alexandra, his qneea, suc- 
ceeds him. 




69 


Alexandra dies. Hyrcanus, 






her eldest SOD, and bro- 


66. Mi thri dates conquered 




thel' of Aristobulus, is 


by Pompey in a night 






battle. Crete is anbdned 




Reigna peaceably 2 years. 


by Motellus after a war 




Battle between Hyrcanus 


of 2 years. 




and Aristobulus. 


65. The reign of the Se- 


64 


Pompey comes to Damas- 


leucidte ends in Syrio on 




cus, and orders Aristobu- 


the conquest of the eouu- 




lus and Hyrcanus to ap- 


liy by Pompey. 




pear before him. Heoia 






the cause of the two bro- 






thers, and decides in fa- 












is made higli-pties't and 






elhuarch, but is deprived 






of the regal dignity. 




63 


Aristobulus withdraws into 


63. Catiline's conspiracy 




Jei-usatem, and maintains 


detected by Cioero. 




the city agwnst Pompey, 


The first triumvirate, in the 




who besieges iL Theotty 


persons of Julias Ccesar, 




and temple takem Aris- 


Pompey, and Crassus. 




tobuina taken prisoner! 


About this tune flourished 




Jndoa i-ednced to its an- 


Terentius Varro, Cioero, 




cient limits, and obliged 


CatuUus, SaUnat, Ac. 




to pay tribute to the Ro- 


End of the kingdom of 

Syria. 
Augnstna, afterward empe- 

58, Cicero l4niahed from 










Rome, and recalled next 




Pompey tnkes Jerusalem. 


year. 




Judea becomes a Hom.T,n 


55. CiesaTpaasesthe Rhine, 




province. The Jewish 


defeats the Germans, and 




naljon loses its inde- 


invades Brit^. Ptole- 




pendence and the family 


my Auletes, king of 




ofAsmoneans (the illna- 


Egypt, by money induces 




trious, a title borne by 


Gabinius to come into 




the Maccabees) its royal 


Egypt to restore bim to 




dignity. 


his throne. While Oa- 
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binius is in Egjpl, Ales- 






ander, eon of Aristobulus, 






iiosles Judeo. Gabinlns 






defeats him at Ihe foot of 


la 


Antipater guvcriior of Ju- 


Mount Tabor. 




dea 


of Syria. Crassus, passes 
into Syria and finding 
(he province quiot, makes 
war against tlie Par- 
thian a. 
53. ne comes to Jerusalem 
and takes great riobes 
out of the Temple. He 


iJ 


AnHpater, by order of Hjr- 


thians— is defeated and 






kiUedbyO I 




Tvho was going into 


62. Casslns bn g th 




£gypt with suecours for 


mahis of th P m n 




Ciesar, and assists him in 


army over tb E ph t 






takes Ti haiflh d 




CaasD]', having finished the 


brings from h 




war in Bgypl, comes into 


30,000 Jewi h pti 




Asia ; eonflrms Hynjanns 


50. CivU wa betw n (ss 




in the high-priesthood. 


sar and P mp y 




Antigonna, son of Aristohu- 


49. Jalins CiBsar, maUng 






himself master of Rome, 




sar! butCissar is preju- 


sets AriBtobnlos at liber- 




diced against him by An- 


ty and sends him with 




tipater. Andpater takes 


two legions into Syria. 




advantage of the indo- 


Those of Pompej's paity 




lenoeof Hyrcanns; makes 


poison Aristebulns. 




his eldest son, Phazael, 


Soipio slays young Alesan- 




goyemor of Jerusalem; 


der, SOB of Aristobnlus. 




and Herod, another of bis 


The battle of Phoi'salia. 




sons, governor of Clamee. 


48. Alexandria token by 




Herod is summoned to Je- 


Cffisar. 




rusalem to ^ve an ac- 


4T. The war of Afrioa. 




count of his oonduot, but. 


Cato bUls himself. This 




finding himself in danger 


year is called tie year 






of Confusion, beoause the 




tires to his government. 


Sosigenes, and the yBiff 
made to consist of 15 
mouths, or 415 days. 


a 


Hyroanus sends ambassa- 
dors Co Julius Ciesar to 






renew allianoe, which is 


44. Cfflsar kmed in the se- 










vajitageous to the Jews. 


43. The battle of Mulina. 
Tho second trimnvirate, 
in Octavius, Antony, and 
Lepidus. Cioero put to 
death. 




Herod and Phaaael, t«- 


42. The batUo of Philippi. 




trarchs of Jndea. Anti- 






gonus, son of Aristoba- 






luB, Mthers an army ; en- 
ters Judea; prevails with 










the Parthians lo ptaoe 






him on tho throne of 






Judea. 






Herod, deeing to Rome, Is 
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BracunosisMS. 


30 


He lakes Joppa, and then 


30. Pnoorus, genera! of Par- 




goes to Ma^ada. 


ttia, defeated by Venti- 


87 


Tc^ee Jerusalem after a 


dins, 14 years afler the 




year's siege. Antigonus 


disgi'aee of Crossos, and 




surrenders himself to So- 


on the same day. 




sifls, and is beheaded at 


38. Pompey the yonnger 




Antioch by the order of 


defeated in Sicily by Oc- 




Antony. End of the 


tavius. 




reign of the Asmoneans. 


32. Octavius and Antony 


36 


Ananel made high-priest. 


prepaie for war. 
31. The battle of Actium, 


35 


By the inflnenee of Alex- 




andra his mother, Aristo- 


2d Septomber. The era 




bnlus is made high-priest. 


of ihe Roman emperors 


34 


Aristobulus is drowned in a 


properly begins here. 




year by order of Herod. 


Eu^t year of the sole so 




Ananel is again high-priest. 


vereignty of Augustas lt< 


31 


Hjrcanns is put to death by 


the Roman empire. 




Herod. 




30 


Herod goes to Rome to 


30. Alexandria tahen, ana 






Egypt reduced to a Ro- 




tua; obtwnsHie confirma- 






tion of the kingdom of 


21. Octaviaous becomes 




Judea. 


emperor of Rome, with 


28 


Herod puts to death his 


tie title of Ciesar Aagna- 




wife Maiinmae, daughter 


las. 
25. The Egyptians adopt 

thi^s time flouShed Yh: 
gil, Mfflcenos, Horace, 
LLyy, TibnlluB, Ovid, Ac 


22 


Herod undertakes several 


22. The conspiracy of Mu- 




buildings, contrary to the 


nena against Augustus. 




rehgion of the Jews. 


21. Augustus visita Greece 




BuildaCfflsareaofPoles- 


and Asia. 






The year of Thrgil's death. 


30 


Augnstus gives Traolionitis 




IS 


Herod undertakes to rebuild 


19. The year of Horace's 




the Temple of Jemsalem. 


death. Sent. Saturnlnua 


14 


He oomes to meet Agrippa, 


proconsul in Syria. ' 






n. The aeoalar games oelo- 






brated at Rome. 


13 


Divisions in Herod's femily. 
Salome, Pheroras, and 
Antipater at variance 
with Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus. 




11 
10 


Herod goes to Borne and 
aoeuaes Alexander and 

CiBsarea, tho city bnilt by 
Herod in honour to Au- 
gustus, is dedicated. 




9 


Herod takes ta'easure from 


8. Augustus corrects the 




the tomb of David. 


oalendar by ordering the 
12 ensuing years to be 


2 


An angol appears to Zaoha- 


without intercalnUon.— 






About this time flou- 




John the Baptist. 


rished Damasceuns, Hy- 




Annunciation of the Incar- 


pnus, Placcus the gram- 




naUonoftheSonof God 


marian, Dyonysius of 




to the Virgin Mary. 


HalioamassuB, and Dio- 




Birth of John the Baptist 


nysins the geographer. 




six months before the 


6. Tiberius retires to 




birth of Christ. 


Rhodes for 1 years. 



X. THE FIRST PERIOD OF THE CHEISTIAN CHUECH, TO THE END OP THE SiCEED C\NO^ 



A.D. 


EVBBis IS cmosiuH ms™!. 


BTBCmiOmBMS. 


1 


The nativity of our Lord 






and Saviour Jesus Christ, 


2. Antipater pnt to death 




the 4th year before A.D., 


by order of Herod. 




and the 4102d year after 


Herod dies 5 days afler 




the CreatioD. 








Aroh elans appointed king 




shepherds. Cireumcision 


of Judea by the will of 




ofJesus, and his presenta- 


Herod. 




tion at the temple. 




S 


Adoration of the Magi; 






flight into Egypt. He- 


3. Arohelaus goes to Rome 




rod's massacre of the 






infant ehildrcui the ro- 


the confirmation of He- 






rod's will in his favour. 



A.B. 




HISTIAH niSTOflV. 










H t 1 tb h eh r t 








h >d f m J aji and 








g tt M 








f Ibun h It T m 
















Vienna, In Gaul. 








10. The enrolment or tax- 








ation made by Cyrcnins 




















Jeaus goes 


otlie Passover. 


12. Marcus Ambivius, go- 
vernor of Judea, Augus- 
tus dies at Sohi, and is 
succeeded by Tiberius. 
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30. Herod Antlpas ma 






Horodiaa, bis br h 






Pbilip'a wife, he 1 






yet Jive. 






John the Baptiat. docl 






vehomenlly against tl 






marriage; he is put 






priaon, and, afler a f w 




Gospel t»3tamonj of 


montha, beheaded i h 




John the BapUst to Je 


oasUe Maohieraa. 




EU9. JesQS ^ na d sc 






pies; ma rage at Oana 


The reign of Augustas 




of Galileo 


tinned 67 years, and t 




At the Possorer in Jndea , 


minated A. D. 14. This 




baptiBing ; farther tafiti- 






nionj of John the Bap- 


riod of Roman greatn ss 




tifit. Jesus depoiO into 


ond grandeur. Tib us 




Galilee after John's im- 


BaoceeaBdbim,andr 




priBOnment; teaches pub- 


ed 22 years and 6 mo th 




licljinenlilea; ag^ at 


His reign inelndea th 




Cans, he heals the SOB of 


publio ministry and 




a nDblemoQ lying ill at 


cifixion of ouv Lord J 




Capwnaum at Nazareth; 


BUS Christ. 




is there «aeeted, and flsos 












call of Simon Peter, and 






Andrew, and Jamea and 


Chmti-io ™E><!( to S 




John; with his diaciplea 








Ih BrnioPE. Italy, G il 






Spain, Britain, Bhcet a, 




of Matthew. 


Vlndelida, Hon m. 


32 


roolofBethesdajhealmgof 


Pannonia,IUyria,Gree 




theinflrm man; onr Lord's 








da, and Daeia. 




Jesns arrives at the sea 






of TiberiWi; is followed 


Ih Asia. Asia Minor Sy 






ria, Phtenicia, Pale.t 




draws to the mountain ; 


the northern and ea t 




chooses the Twelve ;mnl- 


coast of tip Elaok 




titudes follow him; ser- 




mon on the monnl; Join 


Jd'Assyria. *^''^'' 




the B^tiet In prison 






senda disoiples to Jesus; 


In Africa. Egypt an I th 




with the Twelve makes 


whole northern coast ts 




seeonddronit of Galilee i 


distant territories w 




directs to cross the lake; 


Soandia, India, Ethi pia 




inoidenta: tempest stjll- 


and Gahilia^Bom t- 






aelf being the oommo 




ra; ag^n a.1 Nazareth; 


centre of tho whole. 




again raooted ; third eir- 






euit in aalUee; tho 


^™>y— 400,000 men. Th 




Twelve instenoted and 


ty legions of 12,500 m 




sent forth; Herod holds 


eleven on the Dan b 




Jesus to be John the 


fi>0 on the Rhine, th 




Bap9st whom he hod just 


in Britain, one in Sp 




before' beheaded,' the 


eight on the Euph t 




Twelve retnrni Jesns re- 


one in Egypt and o 




tires with him across the 


Africa. 20,000 prsel lan 






guarda in Italy. 




fed; walks upon the wa- 






ter; four thousand fed. 


ffoDji— 50,000 men. I 


S3 


Onr Lord foreteUs his 


fleets at Ravenna d 




own death, resmrecdon. 


Naples ; stations at E 




and trials of his follow- 


jus, in the Black a. 




ers; tronsfignration ; our 


in the British Cha I 




Lord's snbsequent dis. 


Rhine, and Danube 




ooBTSe with the three dis- 






ciples; again foretells his 


Bovemviest — A monar hy 




death and resurreoKoEi 


with republican f m 




diadplee contend who 
should be greatest; Je- 


The dignities of co 1 




tribune, imperator, d 




sus exhorts tobumiUty; 


pontifex maximns 




seventy instiuoted and 


united in his pers 




sent out: Jeaas goes up 


The senate oonMnne th 




to fesUval of Taberna- 


great oonnoil of tate 




cles; final departure from 


besides whioh there 




Galilee; Jesus at festival 


privj conneil of the Cie 




of Tabernaoles; publio 


sars. 




teaching; further public 








Xhe popnlation of tb It 




disciploa teught how to 


man republio at th 






eosaion of Augustus is 






120,000,000 ; half of 



Bt al f Dedication; 
t es b 7 d Jordan ; 
1 g fL msjooun- 
I t C ph B against 
from Jorn- 

I m bey 1 Jordan is 

II w d b multitudes; 
L d t aches, joNr- 

jm£ tow rd Jemsa- 

m warn d against 

d H httle chil- 



li ir mb t s request ; 

b B thany 6 days 
L f th Passover; pnb- 
h tryint Jerusalem; 



th J dgm t ; iiilers 
•ptfe ppet at Be- 
th y tr bery of Ju- 
d Passo meal; Je- 
wash f t of disoi- 

El L d pper ; Ho- 
/ tp t p mised; ago- 



p bet re CtuaphnE ; 

J bef (j iapbasand 
th S h Inm ; the San- 
h dr m Id Jesus to 
P late J before He- 
d P 1 t eks to re- 
1 OS him th Jews de- 
m d Barabbas; Pilate 
d li ra p Jesus to 

J w mock t Jesua on 



sit f the women 

h lul hre; vision 

g Is r Lord is 

I y M IT Magdalene 



b m If to en of then 
t th Tiberias, 

m ta p a and above 

m tai n Galilee ; 

b J mes, then 

b il th postles; the 

Th Dp sati n of the 

P tbg 
Baptism end the I 
supper administoroi 



those ore slaves — >. 
40,000,000 are tribnto- 

20,000,000 enjoy the full 
rights of eitizena. 



Pharisees — The moatniime. 
rous, instituted B. C. 135. 
I'enetai 1. The existence 
of angels and spirits; 

2. Pre-eiistence and 
transmigraUon of souls; 

3. Sternal happiness of 
the Jews — aanctimonions 
formalista, hypocrites and 
flerj aealota. 



Badduceoa— Originated a- 
bout 260 years E. a, near 
the time of the transla- 
tion of the Bepiuagint. 
Tonots! infldela; 1. Nei- 
ther angels nor spirits, 

2. Ho over-mling Provi- 
dence; B. Traditiona of 
no authority; bnt the 
letter of the law must be 
strictly observed. Bela- 
ttvely very few in num- 
ber, but very influential. 



Scribes and lawyers, tho 

pounders of the law. 
Herodlaua — A political fha- 



the nations to which they 
belonged with the reli- 
gion of the Jews ; built 



I hatred of the 
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ra 




EYEsrs ™ CEBiams miiMir, 






eorJing to the appoiat- 


37 P 1 t Id t 




nia, Bertea, Athens, and 


64. Clandius, the emperor. 






Ilal 




Corinth. Writes IThes- 


dies, being poisoned by 




Assomblies for divine wor- 


Tib i di Cai Coll 




satonians. 


Agrippa. Kero succeeds 




ship nudor the snperia- 


gnl Bu ds. 


53 


At Corinth. Writes 2 Thea- 


him. 




tsnilenca of the apostiea, 


Cal g 1 Agnpp th 
t^torby f 18 mil 




aalonians. 


58. Ishmael, aon of Tabei, 




after the model of the 


54 


(Spring.) He leaves Co- 


made bigb-priest instead 




BjnHgogfte i breaking of 






rinth, and reaches (Sum- 


of Anmiias. 






39 H rod tta tetra h 




mer) Jernsalam at Pento- 


60. Poroius Festua made 




preaching. ' 


goe t R m i h pe 






goremor of Judea in the 


SI 


Gospel pfeoohed tt the 


f btoi ing m f ur 




Antloch. 


room of Felix. 




Jena in Jn(Iol^ Sammia, 


f m th mp b t 




(Autumn.) His "Third 


61. The Jews bnUd a wall 




and AnMoch ; the aeTon 


tVlignlo, b g p p 




Misaionary Jonrney." Ho 


whioh hinders Agrippa 




Hellenistic dencons ap- 


sa^by AgTEia,"). 




goes to Bpbesus. 


from looking within the 




pointed In addition to 


h hmtoLy 


55 


At Epheaua. 


temple. 




Jewisii, irbo hod proba- 


40 Caligul d P tr 




At Bphesus. 


Ishmael, the high -priest, 






to%! h ttu 




Gospe) of Matthew. 


deposed. Joseph, snr- 




the beginning. Themnr- 


tb tempi f J 1 m 




Gospel of Luke between 


named Cahei, ia pal in 




tyrdom of Stephen ; oon- 


Th J bta 




56 aad S8. 


hia place. 






dl yf mP tr ua 






63. Albums, suoceasor of 




disoipleg; gospel preach- 


Agi PI d t dl 


sr 


(Spring.) St. Paul writes 


Felii, arrirea in Judea. 




ed m PhcBnioia, AnUoch, 


y t th mpe f m 




1 CorinUiians. 


61. Agrippa takea the high- 




Cjpms, and Ojrene. 


thiad g d tl gth 




(Summer.) LaaTes Ephe- 




35 


Ffrat apostolical jonmoy of 


obta is tf 




sus for Maoedonia, (An- 


son of Gamaliel, and 




St. Peter. 


that this stiLtue should 






gires it to Mattb-as son 


S6 


St. Pftnl'a eonTereion, (anp- 


not be set np. 




2 Cormthiane, and thence 


ofTheoph us. K ts 




poaingtbelT-irfK-aofGol. 


Pbilo, the Jew, goes with a 




(Winter) to Corinth, 


Ere to the j f P m 




i. 8,) jndaioallj reckoned. 


deputaiion from the Jens 




where de writes Gaia- 


throws the b ame n he 


37 


At Damasons. 


at Alexandria to Caligu- 






Christians, s o f 


SS 


Paul's flight fcom Damns- 


la; obtains on audience 


53 


(Spring.) Hb writes Ro- 


whom are pu to d a h 




cue W Jernsalom, and 


of the emperor at the ha- 




mans, and learea Corinth, 


66. Ceatius GaUu g 




thenoe to Tarsus, 


lard of his life. 




going by Philippi and 


nor of Sj a m 


£9 


Durhig these years, SL 


41. The Jews quit Babylon 




Miletus (Summer) to Je- 






Paul preaches in Sjria 


and retire to Seleuda. 






the Jews a h Pa 




and Cilioia, making Tar- 


C^us Caligula dies; Clan, 
dins anooeeds him 




where he ia arrested and 


Disturbances a Cffi a a 




sus his head-quarterB, ajid 




sent to Ctesarea. 


. and at Jeruaol m 




probablj nndei^oes most 


Agrippa persuades him to 


69 


At Cffiaarea. 


Fioms puts s a Jew to 




of the sufferings men- 


Bocept tho empi™ offered 


60 


(Autumn.) Sent to Rome 


death. 




tioned at S Cor. xi. 2i^26, 


him by the army. Clau- 




by Eestns, about Angnst. 


The Jews rise and kill the 




Tis. two of the Roman 


dius adds Jadea and Sa- 






Roman garrison at Jeru- 




and the five Jewish soour- 


maria to Aerippa'a do- 
minions. Agrippa re- 




(Sprinf ) He arrives at 


salem. A massacre Of 




gings and Urree abip- 


61 


the Jewa of CcBsarea, and 




wreoka. 


turns into Jndea, takes 




Palestine. All the Jews 






the high-priesthood from 




Epiatis of James abont 61. 


of Soythopolis Blidn in 






Tbeophilus, aon of Ana- 




First Epistle of Peter before 


one night. 


11 


Church of Antioch founded 


nu3, and glTOS it to Si- 




62. 


Ceatins, goTemor of Syria, 






mon Contharua. Soon 




EmbaESy from Jerusalem to 


Bomes into Judea. He 




apostles, who fled from 


after he takes Ihia dig- 




Rome to petition about 






peraeoution nC Jerusalem. 






thewnU. 


Jerusalem ; retires ; ia de- 






beatows it upon Matthias. 


62 


At Rome. 


feated by the Jews. 




Paul is brought from Tar- 


48. Agrippa deprives the 




(Spring.) St^ Paul writes 


The Christians of Jemaa- 




aas to Antioeh, Acts xi. 




Philemon,0olos3iana,and 


lem, seeing a war about 




25, and stays there a year 








to break ont, retire tc 




before the famine. 


it to Blione f 01 




(Autumn.) Writes Phflip- 


Pella, in the kingdom of 
Agrippa beyond Jordan. 




Paul, with Barnabas, at At- 


tbeua. 






44 


ijooh. Jomea, the brother 


44. Agrippa n (A t xv ) 


63 


(Spring!) He is aoquitted 


Vespasian appointed by 




of John, beheaded, at the 


madefies Chal 
45. CuapiusP dus ti 1 






Nero for the Jewish war. 




command of Agrippa. 




(Philip, ii. 34) and Asia 


Joaephiis made goTernor 




Peter cast into prison. 


Judea as go 




Minor. Philem. sxii. 


of Galilee. 


i5 


Paul yisils Jerusalem with 


46. CuapiusFad ■ill d 




He goes to Spain. 






Bnmabaa to reliere the 


The goTemm t f T 




Acts of the Apostles pro. 


tns to Ale^ndria; comes 




famine. 


dea giren t T be na 




bably written at Rome, 


himaelf to Antioch and 




At Antiooh. 


Alexander. 




A. D. 63 or 64. 






At ABliooh. 


4S. Herod, king f Ti 1 i 


65 


Gesains Flonia made procu- 


67. Vespasian eutera Jndea,' 




His " First Miaaionary Jour- 


takeathepo t fi t f m 




rator of Jadoa. 


subdues Galilee. 




ney" from Antioch to Cy- 


Joseph, son f Cam 1 


66 


Epistle of Judo before 65. 


Josepbus besieged in Jota- 




prus, Aniloeh in Plsidia, 


gires it to An nias 




Paul in Spain. 


pata. 




Iconium, Lyslra, Derhe, 


of Neheden 




Second Epistle of Peter. 
(Summer.) St. Panl goes 






and back through the 


Herod, king f Ch 1 




surrenders to Vespa- 




aanie places to Antioch. 


dies. 




from Spain to Asia Minor. 


sian. 






VcntidiuB Cum d 




lTim.i:3. 


Tiberias and Tariehea, 






goTemorofJ 1 pla^ 




The Jewish war begins. 


which had revolted 






of Tiberins Al 1 




Bpistle ia Hebiews. 


agiunst Agrippa, reduced 






Cumanua mad p Ti t 






to obedience by Vospa- 






of Judea ah tth tm 


67 


(Summer.) Paul writes 








49. Troublea m J d 




1 Timothy from Mace- 


Divisions in Jerusalem. 






der the gc mn t 1 




donia. 


The Zealots seize the tem- 






Cumanua. 






ple and commit violences 


to 


St. Paul and Barnabas at. 


50. Caraotncn ptu d by 






in Jeruaalem 




tend the " council of Je- 


(he Romans B 1 






They depose Theophilns 






51. The Je p 11 1 






from being high-priest. 


61 


Paul's" Second MiasionaiT 


Rome in th f 






and put Phannias in hia 




Journey" from Antioch to 


Claudius. 






place. 




CUicia, Lyoaonia, and 


Felix sent g 1 ( 






The Zealots send fur the 




Galatin. 


Judea inste 1 f C m 






IJumtoans to succour Jo. 


£2 


Troiis, Philippi, Tkcssalo- 
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i.B. 


rirara IS CHEisnAB histom. 


BJBtmOXIEUS. 


ar 


(Antnmn.) Writes Titus 


The Idumseans retire from 










(Wintflr.) At Hioopolis. 


68. Nei-o, the emperor. 


63 


[Spring.) In prison at 


dies; Galbasacceeds him. 




Boms. Writes 2 Timo- 


Yesp:isiaii t^ikes all the 




tliy. 


places of etrength in Ju- 




(Summer.) Bxeoutad.— 


dea about Jerusalem. 




(Major Jane.) 


Simon, eon of Gioras ro- 




St. Peter put to deaUi at 


vageeJudeaandlh th 




Rome, Booordiiig to the 


of Idumaa. 




eommon but doubtful tia- 


63. Galba d 0th 1 




dltlon of the Romish 


darei emp 




ohnroh. There is no re- 


Otho dieai VlteU p 




liable evidence that lie 


claimed crap 




died at Rome. 


Teapasiam d I d mp 




First, Seeond, and Third 


roVbyh y 




BpisUes of Joiin. 


knonledg d ull tb 
Easl. 




Assemblies for worahip up- 


Josephus set at liberty. 




on the model of the ey. 


John of Giscala heads the 




nagogne; breaking of 


Zeolote. 




bread ; prayer, psalmody. 


Eleaiar, son of Simon, 




reach g mm 


foims a Ihird parly; 




fu d til 


makes hunseJf master of 




po tr 


the inner temple, or court 
of the priests. 




^ 


JO. Titns marches i^oat 




Ih L d 


Jerusalem to besiege it 




sup 


Comes down before Jerusa- 
lem some days before the 


»o 


Pes rasa m 


Paaaover. 




In g an 


The faetJons unite at first 




Ihr 


against the Bomaos, but 




to 


aftemard divide again. 




p T ri 


Jnly 17, the perpetual sacri- 




d 


fices ceaae hi the tomplo. 




ti to P Ua, th 


The Romans become ma^- 




4 


ters of the court of the 
Gentiles, and set fire to 




Af A D g 


the galleries. 




G 


A Roman soldier sets the 






the temple on fire, not- 




eidereddislinct until the 






destraotion of Jeruealem. 


mands the contrary. 
The hist enclosure of the 




OfBeersoftheohnreh, apos. 


city talien. 




lies and their aasiataiiU i 


John of Gisoala and Simon, 



A.B. 


EVEBS IS CilKtSTlAS EBTOBV. 


SrSCHEOmBMS. 




evangelists ; prophets ; 


son of Gior.ts, conceal 




presbyters, eldei's or 


themselves in the eom- 




bishops, ministers of in- 






dividnal churches; dea- 


74. Titns demolishes the 




cons nho were leaohera 


temple to its very founda- 




and almoners of the 


tion: 




eburoli i deaconesses ; 






w-d w all h li in 


reserving the towers of 




Ip d t f h th 


Bippieos, Phaaael, and 




Th m mbe ) led 


Mariamne. 




tb ir wa ffi dm 


Titns returns to Rome with 




ist d fh d ih 


his father Vespasian ; 




ad ns It d p U 


fliey triumph over Judoa. 
7B. Death of Vespasian and 








Si 1 ti U n b tff n 


succession of Titns. Her- 




p byte a d b h p 


oulanenm and Pompeii 




w , J l^ « kn wn. 


destroyed by an eruption 
of Vesuvins, November!. 


81 


Ch ir I f und d n Bd a 


81. Death of Titns, and sue 




th Buphrate ab ut 






thiahm 






P t n 1 D 






loan mm ly 11 d 


Age of Martial, Valerius 




tt di \l n 


Plaeous, Epiotetus, Quia- 
lilian, AgiicoU, Ac. 

SB. Capitolihe games insti- 
tuted by DomiUan, and 
oelebratod every 4tb year. 

88. Seonhir games oele- 
bratod; war with Dacia 
begins, and continues 15 


96 


Revelation of St. John. 


SerDomitian put to death 
by Stephau'js, and sue. 


OJ 


flospol by St. John, (f) 


ceedcd by Nerva. 
The age of Jnvenal and 
Tacitus. 
98. Nerva dies, ond Is suo- 
oeeded by Trajan. 


IflO 


Death of St. Jolin about 


100, About this tJme,Pliny, 






proconsul of Bithynia, 




Conolusicn of the Canon 


sends to Trajan his famous 






account of the Christians. 




Clement of Rome died aboat 


Age of Floras, Suetonius, 




this time. 


Pliny the younger, Dion, 
and Plutareh. 



END OP CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 



EXPLANATION OF THE FOLLOWING INDES. 

After the word found in alphabetical order, as that of Ammon, Ammonites, on the opposite page is 
given a speoificatiou of the several tests in which this word oocuvs in the Bible; nest are entered the 
page or pages of this Text Book where the same word is inantiooed aod more or less explained, via. 
pi^es 61, 63, 68, 109, in the example before us ; then under the head of Maps is given, in Eflmaa 
eharaetera, I., II., III., &o., the map in which the word occurs. The alphabetical letters in oapitaia are 
entered at the top and bottom of the map, and in araall latters, on the margin, right and left, to direct 
the eye of tho iaijuirer to the square inch where the words sought may be found. Thus in map III., 
within the lines between which stands F, and intersected bj those which include e, is seen the word 
Ammon. In the same manner the word b also found in maps IV., Ee, and V., Ef. 
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INDEX. 



AniKA RiTEB, or DAMASOtra. 2 Kings T. 12, 1 

Atarim, Mounttiiiis o£ Num. iii. ll.sitiLlS; 

xixiii. d4, 4T; Deut. siiiL 49; Jer. uii. 

2(1 62, 

Abdon, a LevideBl <ul^ belougiiig to the tribe of 

Asber Josh. zzl. 80; XOuon. vi. Ji. 

Abel=Abila, Hnbil '. 1 

Abel-beth-Mn(u:hab, (Baplitali.} Baia. ss. 14; 1 

Kings XV. 20; 2 Kings xr. 19 120, 1 

Abel-Karomim Judg. li. 33. 

Abel-Maim, (Nnphfadi.) 2 Chron. xtL 4. 

Abal-Meholnli, Jndg. vii. 22; 1 Kings iv. 12, 



Abei, [Issoobar.) Josh. xix. 2C 

Abilene Lake iu. 1. 177 

Abimael, Arabian kibo. Gen. z. 28; 1 Chran. 

i.22 19 

Abishai : 

Abraham 26,27, 

Abrona Num. zxziiL 31. 

AbsBlom, rebsllion of. 2 Sam. it. ] 

Aooad Sen. x. 10. 24 

■ ooto, (PtolemiJa,) (Asher.) Judg. 1. 81. 71 



AcelcIiLina. 

Aehaia. Rom. sr. 26, 

Aohlali .'.,.'...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.!'.'. 

Achmetha-Eabateiia 

Anhor, ralley of. Joeh. 



Sri. 



;; 2 Cor. I. 1; ■- 

232 

Jndg. i. 81. 



10; Hob. 



LIS.,.. 



Achsaph, (Asbei.] Josh.iLl, iii.20, six. 2S. 

Achiiib,l)oityinAaher.i,Joa]i.ai2.29; Judg. L"" 
— 2)City injndah Joah. x- " - *"— ■- 



:; Hioohi. 



JO, 167,2S7 

Adodah, (Jndah.).... Joah it. 2! 

Adam, city near tie Jordan Josh. liL 19. 83, 133 

AdamalijOityiQthBTallBjof Siddim. flan, x, 19, 

liT. 2; Hoa. xl. 8 31 

— City ia HapbtolL Josh. Six. 36. 

Adami, (NepbtiJL) Joah. lii. 33. 

Ador i^ Haiar-Adar, ( Judah.) Hum. zizIt. 4 : 

Joah. IV. 3. 

Adarin 

Aden, Oulf of. 

Adilhium, (Judah.) Josh it, 36, 

Admah, -" Adamah Deut. iiii. 23. 31 

Adiaedeia. 

Adoraim, (Judah.) 2 Chron. il. B. 134 

Adrt*a = Edr6i 52 

Adi^amyttium Acts iiTii. 2. 239 

Adriatic Sea Aots xsrii. 27. 241 

AduUam, CaTS of, I) 18am. xxii. 1; 2Biim. xxiiL 112 

13; IChron. xL15. 

— 2) City in Judah. Josh. lii. 15, it. 35; 2 

Ghron. li.T; Gsn. xiXTiii. 1, 12; Mienh 

i. 15 89, 112, 134 

Adummlm Josh. xt. 7, XTlii. 17. 

iGnon. See Kiion„ John iii. 23. 180, 268 



Aholibami^, Arabian tribe. Gen. xxxtL 41; 1 
Cbron. i. 52. 

AbaTa BiTer EzraTiii.16, 21, 31 

yhithopbel 120 

Ai, 1) Ci^ in Benjamin. Qen._iii. 8, liii. K; Josh.vii 



n. Db 
111. Bo 
[TV. Ce 



xiJiS- 



Ai, 2) in Ammon Jer. ilii. S 

Ain.ljLevitioal city in Simeon. Josh. it. 32, lis 
7, xxi. 16; 1 Cliron. It. 32 

— 2) City in northern Palestine. Hnm.sisiT.l] 
Aja:^Aiiath_.Ai. 1 ChrOD. Til. 28 ; Neh. xi 

31; Iaa.a. 28 84,147 

AJalon, 1) LeTitlc^ city in San. Joeh. x. 12 ; 
Jndg. i. 35 ; 1 Sam. xiT. 31 ; 1 Cbron. tL 
69, Tiii. IS; ! Cbron. li. 10, iiTiii- 18 

- S)Cltyin ZebDlon Judg.sii.l2. 1 , 

Ajiftth, Aja. SeeAijHo.l , 127 

AkQd, in Mesopotamia Gen. x. 10. 24 

Akabah, Gulf of. See Blanitio Quit r ' 

Akra 

Aki'abbim, Maaleb-Akrabbim, (Jndak.) Num. 

iiiiT. 4; Josh. xr. 8; Jndg. i. 8B. i 

Alomelh, LeTidoal oitj in Benjamin perhaps,— AIt 

moH 1 Chron. vL 60. 

Alameleeh, (Ashei.) Josh. xix. 26. 

Aleinndria. AetsiXTii.6. 240 ^ 

Aleiandroai 



Alevab, a tribe in Bdom. Gen. xiitL 40; 

1 Cbron. i 51. 

Allotment of Temtory ! 

Almodad, Arabian tribe in Yemen Geu. z. 26. : 

Almon, a LeTltloal eity belonging to the tribe of 

Benjamin Joah. iiL 18 ; 1 Chran. ti. 45. 

Almon-Diblathwm — Both-Diblalhium=. Bibla- 

tb^m Num. xiiili. 46. 

Aloih ; 1 Kings iv. 16. 



Amalek, Amalokites. 
3,33, 



■i.l2;Bi. 
dii. 2», siiT. 20 ; Jndg. ill. 13 ; vi. 
dL 15 ; 1 aam. xir. 48, it. 3, xxrii. 
:. I ; 2 Sam. i. 1, TiU. 12 ; 1 Chron. 

It. 43; Ps.lxxiiii.r 20,50,101, lOB I 

0, (Judah.) Joak. IT. 26. [J 

10, Aboua 2 Kings T. 12. 141 



Ammah 2Sam.ii.2t 116 

Ammaua, (Nieopolia.) 

Ammon, Ammonites. Gen. xli. 38 ; Kum. xzL 24 ; 
Deut. ii. 19 ; Judg. iiL 13 ; 1 Sam. xi. 1, 11, 
liv. 47; 2 Bam. 1. 1, iiiii. 3T; 1 Kings iL 
1; 2KiiigaisiT.2,- 2 Chron.ii.l,iiTi. 8; 
Bire ii. 1 ; Neb. It. 3, liiL 23 ; Ps. liixiii 
7; Isa. si. 14 ; Jer. ii. 26, xiv. 21, iivii. 
3, il. 11; ilii.1; B!ek.ij:T. 2; Dan. li. 
41; Amos i. 13; Zeph.lL9 61,03,(8, 10 

Amorites. Gen. x. 16, xIt. 7, zt. 21 ; Ex. iiL 8, 
ixxia 2 ; Nnm. liii. 29, ixL 18, 21 ; Deal, 
L 19, It. 47; ii. 17; Joah. iL 10, iii. 10, Li. 
1, 1. 6, iL 3, liii. 10, ixit. 11, 18 ; Judg. i. 
34, iii. 5, Ti. 10, x.8! ISam.Tii. 14; 1 
Kings It. 19, Iz. 20; 2K1ng8 xxl.ll; Ezra 
ix. 1; Neh.ii. 8; Ps. ozxztL19; Biek. 
ZTi.3; Amosii.9 10,61,8 

AmphipoHa Acts iriL 1. 22 

Anab, (Judah.) Joah. sL 21, it. 50. 91 [ 

Anaharath, (laaachnr.) Josh. lii. 19. 

Anakims, Giants. Dent. 11. 10; Josh. li. 22, ilr. 15. 

Anamim, Egyptian people Gen. z. 13. 

Ananiah, (Benjamin.) Heh. iL S2. 

AnatbotL, Leritioal city in BenJ Jer. mil. S 

xxL 18; 2Sam. zxiii. 27; lKingsii.26; 



[V.Db 
VII, Gb 
VII. Pa 
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1 Chrofl. vi. 80, xi 

Nei. vii. 27 ; laa. 

not FoBDdalloDS 



; Jer.i 



t Jerxtaalflm 
Ajiem, 0. Leviliool oil;; belonging to the t^ibe of 

leeaobivT, ^- En-Qamtim. 1 Cbrcm. Ti. 73. 
Alter, LeTitieoI idty, (Majiassah.) 1 Ckron. Ti. 70. 

Anim, (Jmiah.) Joab. XT. 50, 

Antedilarisins, Chronology of. 

Anti-LobaDOD, Hoontams. 1 

Antiocb, 1) in Sjria. Aots ri. 5, ri. 1(1, 3B, xiiL 1, 

xiT. 26, XT. 22, sviii. 22; GaL ii. 11 1 

— 2) in Piaidla Acts xiii 14, sit. 1», 21. '. 



AphRfssthcbites, a people in Persia, perhaps. Ezra 

iT. 9, Ti. 8. 
Aphek, cit^ in Is^obar. Josh. xiL 18 ; 



1, x: 



B9, 105 



— .o. Apbik, (Aaher.) Josh. 

Jadg. 1. 31. 

— in Goliui.....lKingsxx.26i 2 KingB xiii. 17. 13T 

Aphe^ah, (Jndah.) Josh. 

Apherima, perhapB — Hachanum. 

Apbai=' Ophni , 

Apollonia 

Appii Forum. 






ArinMoab. 

Isa.x 

Arab, in mou 



^ Babbath-Moab. Num. 

'. 1; DBnt.iL9 

itainB of Jndah. JoEh. x 



85 



ixi. 16,28 i 
. 52 ; i Stun. 



Anibab, 1) the pMn of Jordan, Sent i 1, )i. S ; 

Josh. xiLl; S Stun. it. 7; 2 Kinge xxr. 4 ,■ 

lBa.iixUL 8; Jer. L 12 5S, . 

— 2) ^ Beth'Arabah, (Benjamin.) Josh, zvlii. 

13 ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 31 j 1 Cbron. xi. 32. 
AraMa. See Beba No.l. lKiiigBi.lj 2 Chron, 

ix. 1, xvii. 11, xxL 16, xxvi. IT ; xxii. 1 ; 



AotsILlli Gal. i. 17.... 

Arabia, DeaeFt otl 

Ariid, (Judah.) Hum. ixi. 1 ( Ji 



[V. Dd 
III. Eo 
[IV. Do 

V.Co. 

V. Of 
VII. Ca 
VII. Aa 
Vir. Ba 
V.Dg 

V. Cg 



Ararat, Land and Houn 



Arbatbites, iuhabitante of Araba No. : 



xiiiLS 



t I Ohroi 



i.32. 



Arbel, Arbela ^Seflh-AibiL.... 

Arbitee, inhabitsnta of Arabia 2 Sam. xxiiL 35. 

Arobelaia..... ..•■.,.-4 »--,-.-,.--- 4--.-. -»..-, 

AiMbi, inhabitants of an nntnown part of Pales- 
line jDEb.xTi.2; 2Sam.!S.v.S2; STi.18. 

Arohlpelago 

Areopagos Aota xvii. 19. i 



Argob, region in Bashan. Deiit.lii.1; IKingslT.l. 131 

Arunatbea. Matt. xxTiJ. 57 ; Mark xr. i2 ; Lull 

ixiiL51i Jobnxix.se 

Arkites, Aaayrian people near Lebanon. Gen. 1. 17. 19 
Armenia, i- 0. ihe Land of Ararat. 
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-'.■Eg 

V. Sd 



Ar~Moab I 

Amon, countrj and brook in Moab. ITum. xxL 

13, 21 ; Deut. ii. 34, iii. B, iii. 18, iv. 48 ; 

Josb. xii. 1, lia 9 ; Jndg. xL 13, 22 ; 2 

Kings X. 3.1 ; Isa, iri. 2 ; Jer. ilviiL 20. 61, f 

Aroe;,l) town in Judah. 1 Sam.xii, SS; I Ctron. 



HLFt 

VIL Fb 
IL Db 
ni, Ed 
[IV. Df 

[III. Bd 
IV. Df 

[V. Cg 
IV. Cf 



Aroer, 2)in Gad. Num. ixiiL34; Jodi.xiii.2S. 

2Sam.xxiT.6i laa. xTii. 2 67,116 IV. De 

— S) on the Amon. Deut. ii. 38, iii. 12, It. " 

Josb. xii. a, aiii. 18 ; Judg. li. 86, 33 

Kii^x,3Bi Jer.xlTiiLlO 65 IV. Df 

Arpbaxsji, deaoemjanta of Sbenu Gen. x. 22, 24 : 



i. Ifl. 



Arphad, in Sjiia. 2 Kings xi 
x.9,xxxTl.l8,xxxviL 


^ii. 34,xix. 13; laa. 
13; Jer.xlix.23. 19, 






Ai-umah =. Ruma. .... 

Arrad, Aradus Gen. x. 1 

Asahel 


Ju<(g. ix.41. 

; BMk.xxTU.8. 19, 
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Aaoalon. See Aakelon. Joab. xiii. 3 ; Jm 
xiT. 19; 1 8am.TL 17; Jer. xit.: 
6; AmoaLS; Zeph.ii.4,7 

Ashdod, Aaotns. Josh. xi. 22, xiii. 8, 3 
Sam. T. 1, tL 17 ; 2 Chron. xxtJ. 
It. 7, xiii. 23; Iaa,xi. I; Jer, 
; £epb. ii. 4; Zeoh. is. 



Ig. i. 18, 
10, xlvii. 



I 40... 



Aota 



Ashdoth-piBgak, city of Renben, Josb. xii. 8. 

Asher Gen.xxx.13; Josh. xix. 24-31. 05, 13 

— Cit; In Monasseb Josh. xvii. 7. 

Asbbuotii, Afhltiroth-KamBlni, Leritical cit; in 

Manasseb. Oen. xIt. 5 ; Dent^ L 4; Josh. 

ix.lO,ili.4; lCbron,Ti.71; 1 Maoo. T. 

48; 2 Mooo. xii. 21 ; 



Aaburites, Arabian tribe. Gen. x 
U.9. 



8; 2 Sam. 



8; 1 Poteri. 1 2: 

Aakelon. See Asoalon Ii 

Askenai, (Japkatb.) Gen. x.3; Jer. Ii. 27. : 

AsmaTBib Eira ii. 24; Neh. xii. 20. 

Asnah, name of two oiUea in Jadah. Joeli. xt. 

33, 43. 
Aanoth-Thabor, (Kapbtali.) Josb. rix.34. , 



[V. Ed 
IIL Fo 
ILDb 



J VILFb 
) V. Bf 
) n.Bb 



2Kingaxi 



Assyria. Oen.ii.U; Nnm.xxiT. 

17, 20, xtI. 7, xvii. 3, 23, Svm. 10, iui. 
1 Chron. T. 6 ; 2 Chron. xviii. 84. xxsii. 
xiiiii.ll; EiraiT.2.; Ps.lxixiU.8; I 
Tii. 18; xi. II, xix. 23, ix. 4, xxiii. 13, xx 
8, xiXTi. 1, Jii, 4; Jer. iL 36; Eieb. xx 
12; Hoa. T- 13, vii. 11, ix. 3, x. 9.. 19, 

Aauja, pool neoi' Jerusalem .......Neb. iii. ^ 

Atbaoh, (Judah.) 1 Bam. xii. ; 



Athatim. Num. 

Atbaroth, (Gad.) Num. xxiii 

— r^ Atharotb-Adar, (liphraim.) Josh.x 
XTiii. 13. 

Athoroth-Betb-Joab, (Judah.) IChroi 

AtliBFoth-Zophim, (Gad.)...^ Num. xixil.35. 



Atben, 



.. 230 1 



Athribis ... 

Attnlia. Acts xiv. 25. 225 V 

Attiea ,. 231 

ATa=Ahava. 2 Kings xr 

Aven, i) =0n Eiek-xi 

— 2) See Eeth-ATen, No. 1 

3) Field of ATen,... 



ATim, 1) tl 



2 King 



2)Philiatiantribe 

^- 3) City in Benjamin Josb. xvii 

Aiilh, etedon in Edom. Gen. xxxvi. 35 { 1 CI 

i.4B. 
Azal, in or near Jerusatem4......4',.-'..Zaoh. 3 

Azekal!, (Judnh.) Joab. x. 10, xr. 36 ; ISom. 

1 ; 2 Chron. xi. 9; Neh. xl. 30; Jer. ixx 
Azem, Eiem, (Simeon.) Josh. xt. 20, xi: 

1 Oliron. iv. 29. 
Asmon, (Judah.)..., " 






Aahdod..., 

bia 1 Chion.TiL28. 1 

= Baalath-Beer-lliiinBtli, (Simeon.) 



yGoogle 



Baulali, 1) city in Judah, = Eaal-JudMh = 
jath-Bnol = Kirjoth-Joarim. Josh, n 
sis. 3 i 2 Sain. vi. 2 ; 1 Chron. siii. 9 

— 2) moniKaiii in Jndali Joah.s 

Baalath, (Dan.) Jtoah. j:Ls. i4; 1 Kings is 



2 Chroi 
Buiitatb -Boer-En 

Josh. xix. 

Banlbec 

Baol-Qod Joeh. 

Gaol-Hamon 

BanlSatoi, (Ephndm,) ^ 

23; Neh.si.BB 



See Baat 1. (Simeon.) 

8S, 1 

■, xll 7, siii. 6. 



Boul-Bet 
Baal-Me 



B; 1 



LlTi 



xnr. 9 ."; ; 64 

Bnitl-Feraaim S Saja. v. 20; 1 Ohroa. dr. 11. 117 

Baol-Shnlislia, In Epbraim 2 Kings ir. 42. 

B^l-Tamni-. Jiidg. sx. 23. 

Baal-ZephoD,lnBCTpt. Ei. xiv. 3 ; Hnm.3siiii. 7. 

Babel, Bttbylon, B^jlonia. See Bheshiieh Shinnr. 
Gen. !i. 10, si. 9; 2 Kings iviL 34, XX. 12, 
ssiv.l, 12; lOhron.is.l; 2C3iron.mii. 
31, SKxiii-lI, XKHTi-O; Eara L 11, iy. 8. 
lxx!tviL4,DxixyiL 1; lea. liiL 1, ssiix. 1, 
xl™i.Ui Jer. xi.l,K3L2,KXT. II, sirii, 
e, xxTiii 11, L 1, lii. 11 ; Ezek. xii. 13 ; Sim. 
LI; MionhlT.lO; 1 Peter v. 1?.... .21, 22, 

Babylonian Empire 

Baocotojali, town in northern Syria. '. 



Baimrim, (BeDJamln.) 2 Bom iiL 16, xri. . 

18, sis. 16 ; 1 Kings IL 8 j 3 Sam. 

31; lObros. kL33 1 IS, 120 

Balaam the prophet. Num. xiii, 6 ; Josh, slii.22.63,65 
Bamoth, Bamoth-Baal, (Eenben.) Gea. ixi. Ifi, 

xxii.41iJoBh.xiii.lT. 

Banias. See OeBsarea PhUippi 71, 

Barada, the ancient Fbaj^ai. 

Bareij, in tbe deeerl of Shur. Gen. xvi. 4. 

Basban. Num. ixl B3, Beut IiL 1 ; Josh. ix. 10, 

xji. 4, xui. 11-80, xvii. 1, xx. 8, ixil. J; 

1 Kmgs iv. 13, 18 ; 2 KiHg> i. 33 ; 1 Chron. 

T.ll;Ps.lxTiiL16.oixxyi.20i laa.ii-lB, 

xxxiii. e ; Jer. xzli. 20, 1. 19 ; Esek. xx-rii. 

6; Mah. LI 77,128 

Bahtncea 

Bath-fiabblm, Vallej So!. Songs tIL i. 

Battle of the Kings 

Baziab, Bozrah, in Moab. Sod. xxxvi. 33; 1 

Chron. L 44 ; laa. xxxiy. 6, Ixiii. I ; Jer. 

xlviiL 24, s]ix,21i Amoa i. 12 

Bealotli, (Juilali.)....Josh. ST. 21; 1 Kinga ir. 16. 

Beer, 1) (Benjamin.) Jodg. ii. 21. 

— 2) = Beer-Elim in Moabj city. Sam. xil. 

16; lBa.iT.8 , 65,66 

Beer-Laliiu-Roi. Gen, xTi. 14,xxiT. 82, xit. " 
Beeralb, (Benjamin.) Jeah. xrliL £5; 3 Sam. 

2, xxiii. ar; 1 Chron. xi. Bfl; EwaiL : 

Neh. rii. 29 ; Dent. x. 6 ; Joah ix. 17... 84, 116 
Beer-Sheba, a town In Simeon. Gen. xxi. 14, 31, 

xxii. 19, xivi. 33, xivlii. 10, xItL 1; Joah. 

iii.2; Jndg.xx.l; ISiim. iii.20, i^iL3; 

2SBm.iii.lO,xvii.ll,xxiv.2,lfij IKings 

It. 3e, zix. 13; 2 Kings ziL 1, xxiii. S; 

1 Chvon. iv. 28, xxi. 2; 2 Chron. xix. 4; 

imv.l,xxx.6i treh.xL2J,30; Amos T. 

5, TiiL 14 32, 91 

Beeah-Verah, perhaps ^^ Aahlaroth, (Hanasseh.) 



Josh. 1 



1.27. 



Behi-Zc 

Bene-Berak, (Dm.) Josb. xlx. 45. 

Bene-jaakan .Hnm. xzzilL 31. 

Benhadad, iuraaton of. , 

Ben-Hinnom, ralley. Sea Hinnom -....,.... 

Benjamin, tribo ....JoBb. xriiLll. 84, 131 

Benjamit«3, land of. '. ....ISam. ix.4. 94 



xii.3. 



Berachah, valley of blaaBing. 2 Chzon. zi. 26. 139 

Bfirenioe, on the ooast of Aftraa................ 

Bemea. i....ADts xrii. 10, xi, 4. 230 



ria. 3Sam.viiL8; Ezek. xi 
Berjiua, Ae modem Beirut Beyroot...., 



III. Fb 
V. Cf 



[in. Fc 

IV. EP( 

V. Fa 



:& 



III. Dd 
V. Eg 

IV. Bf 



VII. Bo 
VII. Ca 
[IV.Da 



Betah, eily in Sjria = Tibehalh... 









i. 8. ■ 



Bethabara^Bethanla .V Jobni.2B. 179 

Beth-Anath, (Naphtall.) Joeh. ill. 33; Jndg. 1. 33. 

Beth-Anoth, (Judai. ),...: Josh. ir. 69. 

Bethany. Matt, xxri 6; Mark xi, II, xir. 3; 
Luke xlx. 29, xxir. 60 ; John xi. 1, xii. 1. 

Bethnr, oaptured under Hadrian, A. D. 136 

Beth-Araba = Atabah, No. 2, (Berjamln.) Josh. 



6, 61, xriiL 22. .. 



14. 



Beth-Arbel ^^ Arbeol., 

Eeth-Asmavetb, near Jemsatem Nab. Til 

Bath-Aron, 1) (Benjamin.) JoBh. vli 3; 1 Sam. 
xiii. S, xir. 23; Hoa. lT.lB,T.B,z.6i Amos 
r. 6 , 

— 2] Wildemaaa of. Joeh. xriiL 12. 

Bet^-Bnal-Meon, Baal-Heon, (Benben.) Joeh. 

ziiLir : 

Bath-Bara, Beffiabar*. „ Jndg. rlL 24. 179 

Beth-Eirei, (Simeon.) 1 Chron. Ir. 31. 

Bath-Dagon, 1) (Judah,) Joah. xr. 41. 

— 2) (Asher.) Joah. xix. 2T. 

Belh-Diblathaun ^DiblalhMm Jer. xlriii. 22. 

Beth-Ed«u, near SaniBSOus Amoa i. 6. 

Beth-Eked, sheflring-hoDse 2 Kinga x. 14. 

Bath-E!, 1) ^ Luz, (Benjamin.) Gen. xii. 8, xiiL 

3,xxriii. 19, ^xxL 13, xxxr. 1; Joah. rji. 2, 
vlli. 9, xii. 9, 16, xviil. 23; Jadg. L 32, 
iv.5,xx.81,xxLlB; 1 Bam, tIL 16, i. 3, 
XXX. 27 ; 1 Kinga xii. 29 ; liiL 1, xri. 34 ; 

- Eingsii.; - - -- 



Cbroi 



I'ii. 2f 






ilL 19 ; Ezn 



iii. 14, T. 5,TlL13 

.— 3) Moimtalne of.. .Joeh. xrl. I. 

Belh-Emei, (Aeher.) Josh. 

Betheada, poo! .....John r. 2 186 

Betb-Goder ~. Gederah. Josh xr. 36 " "' 

iL SI. 



Beth-Eiel 
Beth-Maooarem 
Beth-Haglah, : 



Judai Micabi. 11. 

Nob. UL 14; Jet. tL 1. 

Hoglah, (Benjamin.) Josh. 

xr. 0, XTUi. i9, 21 Bl, 181 

Bath-Hanan, (jQdaJi or Dan.) " 

Eath-Harom, Belh-Haran, (Gad.) Hi 



. 64,1 



Belh-Hoghih. See Beth-Haglah. 

Betli-Horon, the Upper, Beritioal oity in Epbraim. 

Joah. xri. fi, xxL 22; 1 Chron, rii, 24; 2 

Chron. viii. 6 ; 1 Sam. xiii. IS; 1 Chron. 

ri. 68; 2 Obron. xxr. 13 84, 

— 3) the Lower, (Ephraim.) Joeh. x. 11, xri. E, 

xviii.13; IKlngeli.l7; I Obron. riL 34 ; 

2 Chron. riii. fi ; 1 Bam. xiii. 18 ; 1 Chron. 

ri. 68; 2 Chron. xxr. 13 

Betb-Jeshimoth, (Reuben.) Num. xxxiii. 49; Joah. 

xiL 3, XiiL 20; Bsek. xxr. 9. 

Beth-Car, (Judah.) 1 Sara. riL 11. 

Beth-Lebaoth ^ Lebooth, (Simeon.) Joah. xix. G. 
Bethlehem, 1) Judab, Ephrulah. Gen. xxxr. 19, 

xlviiL 7; Judg. xii '" " " * ' 



RulhL 
6; 2Sa 
S Cbroa. xi. I 



:rii. 1 



L16; 



, Heh.riL26; J6r.xlL17; 
jmoHjiv.if Matt iL 1, 5, 3, 16; Luka iL 

4; JohnriL43 102,110 

2) m Zebulon Joah. xix. 15. 1 

Botb-Msacbah ^ Abel-Maacbah, (NaphtaU.) 2 

Sam. XX. 14; 2 Kings KV, 29. 120, 1 

Be th-Mareaboth, (Simeon.) Joeh.xix.S; ICbron. 

ir. 31. 
Betb-Meon~Baal-Meon,{Bfluben,) Jer.xlriil.2S. 
-Millo. See Millo Ko. I. 
-Nimrah, (Gad.) Num. xxxii. 38; JoBb.x!ii.2r. 

-Pastes, [leeaohar.) Josh. xix. 21. 

-Palet, (Judah.) Joah. xv. 27; Neb. xi. 26. 
-Poor, Baal-Peor, (Beuben.) Deut ili.29; 

xxxiv. 8; Joah. xiiL 20 

Bethphage. MatL xxL 1; Mark 
" ■■ Tehob. Baa Hahob. Joeh. 

31; Judg. LSI; 1 Obroi 
Bathaaida, Jiihas. Matt. xi. 21 : 
-- Lake ix. 10, x. 13' 



;Luke 



Jf.2B. 2' 



xlx. 26, 30, xxi. 



IV. Ef 

[VI. Cs 

V. Df 



V. Cf 
V.Df 



V. Cf 
IV. Ce 
VI Ba 
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TEXT BOOK AND ATLAS OS BIBLICAL GEOGEAPilY. 



Beth-Siieaii, BojUiopolia, (Manaaseh.) Josb. xvli. 

11,18; jHdg.i.27! 1 Sam. xisi. Ill; 2 

Sajo. siL 12; 1 Singe ir. 12; 1 ChioD. 

Tii. 29 

Beth-Shemesb, 1) LcTlUiud clt; in Judah. Josh. 

rr. Id; xx.1 16; ISiim. t1. 9; 1 KingE Iv. 

9; 2 Kings siT. 11; 1 Cliron.TL5B! 2 



-2) (I 



ir.).... 



103,1 



— 3)(NaphtallO Joeli. zlx. 32 ; Judg. L 33. 

— 4.) □eliopolia In Bgfpt Jei. xliii. 13. 

Bath-SUttim Num. xszilL 49 64 

Betk-SitUih 

Both-Tappnali, (Jndah.) Joahsv. 

Betliul, (Simeon.) Josh. lis. i ; 1 Ghron. iv. 

Beai-Zmr, (Judah.) Josh. it. 68 ; 1 Chron. ii. 

2 Chron. si. 7; Neh. iii. 18 118, 134 

Betonim, (Qad.) Joah. siii.26. 

Bescl[,Besek,Ba3ek. 1 Sam. li. 3 ; Jndg. i. 4. 100,108 
Beser, Boaer, city of refnge, (Eenhen.) Boat. w. 

43; Joah. as. 8, sxi. 39; 1 Ohron. vi. 73. 

Beietto, odq of the heights of JeruBRlem 

Bikali, Ta11e7, valle; of tlie Leontes. , 

Bileam ^^ Ibleam, Lerilioal dty in Manasseh. 

1 Chron. vi. 70. 



Bi^oUiJHh, (Judah.) 

Bithron 

Bithynia. 

BlaokSea. 

Boohim 

Bohan, bonndaij i 



«!.).... 



1 Chroi 



jQde.ii.1, 6. 100 

ine, (Beuben.J Josh. XT. f 

1. 1 Sum. ixx. 3( 



Bor-Asan = Assan ^ Kor- 
Boelni, the same sa Bi^rah. 

Bones, rock nenr Miobmash. 1 Sam. zir. 4. 109 

Eoikath, (Judah.) Josli, XT. 89; 2KingaKiii. 1. 
Boarah. SoeSairoh. laiu Ixlil. 1; Anioe 1. II, 

12; Jer. ilis. 13 21,66, 

EiibQStiiE'=PiheBheth==Pilhom Ezek.isi.l7. 

Butghoz, town on the LeonteB. 

Bus, in Arabia. Jer. xxr. 23; Jobxixii.2. 

B;blus, on the ooaat of Fhcenloia 

Cabbon, (Jndab.] Josh. xr. 40. 

Cabul, (Asher.) Josh, lii. 27 ; 1 Kings in. 13. 

Csesarea. 211 FaleEdna and Philippi 71, 

Cain Josh. xt. 57. 

CalBbcia. 

Cftlsh. Bee Halali Gen. i, 11. 25, 

Calnmon 

Caleb ,..„.IBam.xxx.l4, 

CaUuToboo, hot springs 

Calnah, i^r Calno, Oalneh 

Oalno, Calneh. Qea. x. 10 ; Isn. x. 9 ; Amoa tL 2. 146 

Calniry, orflolgolbft. 122, 204 

"- ' ■ - , 250 



46..., 



i. JSi JohniL 1, ir. 

,. nr, 1 



31, riii. T, sr. 21, 
xxii.18; Ei.iii.8,ZT.15,zx!:ilL2; Nam', 
siii. 2B,isiiii.51; D8nt.xx.l7! Josh. Hi. 10, 
is. 1, xL 3, liii. 3, xrii. 12, xxii^ 9, xiiv. 11 ; 
Judg. i. 1, 4, 27, iiL 3, S ; Egra is, 1 ; Neh. 
is. 8; Fb. cr. II; lea. xsiii. 11, xis. 13; 
Esek. zrl. 3 ; Hos. xiL 8 ; Zeph. IL 5. 18, 6' . 

Cansanites. 79, 97 

Canatba^^Kenatli 

Oanneb, gee CaJneh Buek. istIL 23, 129 

Oaperootia, toiin in Samaria l 

Capernaum. Matt. ir. 13, riii. 5, xL 23,xTiL 
Mark L 21, ii. 1, is. 33; Lake It. 23, 
Til 1, s. 16 i John iv. 46, vi 17, 24. 72, 184, 190 

Caphtor. Gmn. z. 14; Dont ii. 23 ; Jer. zlvil. 4: 

Caphtorim, PbllisUnee front Crete. Deut.iL 23; 

Jer, xlTii 4; Amos is. 7; Gen. i, 14. 

Capitolioe 

Cappadoraa. Aotsii. 9; 1 Pei i. 1, 210 

Capparete, in northern Sjria. 

Capua 

Carehemish. Isa. z. 9; Jer. xlvi. 2; 2 Cbroi 

zziT. 20 

Caria, provinoii in Am Minor 



rv. Cf 

IV. Ce 

V. Do 

VI. Bd 

IV. Be 
I. 
IV. Da 



a, in northern Syria. 

Carmet, aape 

Caimel, Monnt. Josh. six. 26 ; 1 Einge iriii. 19 ; 
2 KiHga ii. 26; JT. 2fi, xis. 23; 1 Chron. 
si. 37; Sol. Songa Tii. 6; Isa. izxiii. 9, 
siST. 2; Jer. iv. 26: 1. 19 ; Amoa i. 2, iz, 
3; Kab.i,4, ] 

Camel, eitj in Judah. Joeb. xt. 66,' 1 gam, xr. 

12, xiT. 2; Sfiam. xztll. 35 

ma, on the ooaat of Syria 

Cadpbia Bira Tiii, 17. 

" ■ n, oape, east of the HUs. 

I, Mount, in Syria. 

Caslui^, the same as Caslnhim 

Caalnhim Gen. z. 14; I Chron. i. 12. 

Caspian Sea 

Oatbela, in the mountains of Syria- 

Cedars of Lebanon ; 

nohrea Acta sTiii. IS,- Rom. xvi. 1, 27. 1 

Central Armenia 

Copbalonia, on the coast of Epirua 

CerasuB, on the coast of the Bhutk Sea 

. Paiiea'tina. AoU ix.' &6, x. 1, zil. 19, xviil.' 



22, X 



ii.23, X 



IV. Dd — PbilippL Matt. xri. IS; MarkTiiL27, 71, 8S, 1 

VII. £a Cbaloedon, near Constantinople 

II. Ba Cbaloidioe, provinoe in Syria 

Cbalois, in Greece and Syria -. 

Caialdea, Chaldeans, Chasdim, In the tridoet bohbb, 

Mesopotamia. Gen. xL 28 ; 2 Kings xxir. 

2, ZST. 4, 24; Isa. xtii. 19 ; xlvii. 1 ; ilTiii. 

14 ; Jer. xxsi. 4, xxIt. 6, sxxii. 4 ; 1, 1, IL 

24; Esek.L3, xii. 13. 

Chebar, rivar in Assyria. Ewk. L 1, iii. 16, x. 15. 

Chepbar-IiaamnionM Josh. XTiii. 24. 

Cliephinih, (Beajamin,) Josh, ix. 17, sviiL 26; 

Ezra iL 26; Neh. Tii 29. 
Cherltb, Cherel^itos. 1 Einga xvii. 8, T; 1 Sam. 

z. 14; Eaak. ZXT. 16 ; Zoph, ii. 5 1 

Ohsroth.. 1 

Cbeaalon, (Jndah.) Joah. xt. 10. 

Cheail, (Jndah.) JoBh. XT. 30. 

Chesulloth, (lasaobar.) Josh, xii. 18. 

Chezib, Chozeba perhaps ^ Aohsib, (Jodoh.) Gen. 

zzzriiL 6; 1 Chron. It. 22 I 

Ciiidon = Perez-Usa 1 CiiroQ. xiii, 9. 

Cbllmad. Biek. xxTiL 23. I 



VILBb 

[V. Bd 

1 VILEo 
3 V. Do 

VILDa 
V.Pf 
VILCb 
V.FgFf 



VI. Cb 
[V.Da 

VII. Fo 



Cbiof 



...Aots x: 



_ry. cd 

IV. Co 



Chisloth- Tiibor , 

ChitHm, Bee Kittim 

Chorashan 

.Mattzi.21; Luke z. 13. 72 

Chronological data 41 

Chub Eiek. i: 

Chun, a Phmnioian city 1 Chron. xt 

" ia Aots tL 9, zt. 23, 41, xx 

eroth. Sea of Gennesw-et ' Numl'xzxi 
Deut ill. 17; Josii. sL 2, xii. S, xix 

1 Kings XT. 20. 

of DaTid. !S«m. T. 9; 2 Chron. t. 

Chron. xL5j Nek lil. IS, zli. 37 

of Falm-tiees. See Jecioho. 

Cities of the Plain 

Cities of Refuge 

Civil war 

)landa, island.,.....^,,,, Aots xxt] 

If Paleati 



.15. : 



Clim 



i. 16. ) 



Cnidus AclBXs 

^ 'n the island of Crete, 

OosIb -Syria 

Colchis, on the Black Sea. 

Colonla, Eeliz Julia 

Oolcssc CoI.L2. 246,267 

■ Solomon...'."...'.'."..*...'.! Kin^'iT,"7. 130 



VILDb 
V. Dffb 
VII. Ga 
V. Cb 



scufja, in I^y.., 

3, Island,....'.'.'.'.'.'.'.', 
Corcjra, on tlie const 



vn. Bb 

VIL Da 

6 VII, Db 

VII. Bb 
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GoTea, tonn ia Snmaiia... 

Ctjcinth. Acta sTiii. I, xi 

Cor. 1. 2 ! 2 Oot. i. 

Criiaticin, date of. 

Cre(9, island Aots ii. 

CroTaase of the Jordcm... 

Cnsh, Ethiopia. &ea. x. 6 ; Nam. xlL 1 ; : 



V.Oo. 
VIL Cb 
II. Bb 



irngs 



Job XTTiU. IB ! 'pb. linu. El, I'lutyii. i'; 
BbUi. 1 1; Isa. xi.ll, xviii. 1, xi.3,xxxvll. 
9, aliii. 3, xlv. 14; Jer. xili 28, ilvt 9; 
Ezek. xiii:. 10, xxz. i; Dan.ii.48,' Amos 
ix-J; Hiih.iii.8i HakiiLT,- Zeph. ii. 12, 



iii. 10 ; 10, 17 

Cnfli 2 Kings ivii. 2^ 30. 

CnthS' - 1' 

Cyprus, island. Acta It. 36, li. IP, xiiL 4, sv. S9, 

xiL3, xiviLi 127,2: 

Cyrene. Matt, iivil. 32 ; Mark xt. 21; Lukaxxiii. 

20; Aote ii. 10, xi. 20 3 

Cjieniaca, prorlniie in AMca 

Vyiioas, island neaj' Oonstantlnotjle. 

Diibbasheth, (Zebnion.) Josh. xix. 11. 

Dabratb, Levitiea) oily in ZaboJon, at foot of Ta- 
bor. JoBh,xix.l2; xxi.28; 1 Chron. vi. 72. 

Daeis, proiiace in MooBdonio.. 

Dnlmnnntlia, in Fluu of Magdala. Mark riii. 10. 

Dalmatia 2 Tim. It. 10. 

DamBSouE. Gen. xir. Ifi, xr. 2; 2 Sam. Til!. 6; 
] Kings zl. 24, zr. 18, xis. IS, ss. 34; 2 
Kings V, 12, yiii, 7, liv. 28, xvi. 9 ; 1 Ohron. 



iTili, 5; 



ii.4; l3B.Ti 



At. 23, xxviii. 



9, xvii. 1; Jsr. iliz. 23; Eisk. zirlL IS, 
xlvll,16; Amoal.3; Zaoh.ti.l; Aote ii. 
2seq.,: ■■ - -- -—".-.- -.- 



32 ; GoL i. 17. 118, 1 
I8saq. 
Jndg. 



Dan, 1) 

_ 2) ^ Leisli, (Naphtali.) Josh, xii 

xriiL 7, 27, 29, xx, 1; 1 Sam. ni, au; x 
Sam. ilL 10, xviL 11, xzlv. 2, IS; I Kings 
Ir. 25, xii. 29, SO, xv. 20; S Kings x. 29; 
1 Chron. xxi. 2; 2 Ohron, stL 4, xix. 6; 
Amoaviii.U; Ezek. xxvii, 19 Gfl, 94, 98 

Daniel, tomb of 

Dannsb, (Jndah.) Joah. xt. 49- 



.cadonio. 



S, 112, 117, 120 



pher, Le- 



BaiiiLania, prov 

Dainia, town in ainoa 

David ""i!'.!!!"'.!!!.'."!!"]! 

David's aepulolire 

Dead Sea. 

Dabir = Kirjath-SanniOx = Kiijath- 

Titioal oity in Jndah. J(«h. x. 38, i 
xiii. 26, sv. 7, 16, 49, sxL 16j Jndg. 
1 Chrori. fi. 68 87, 89, 100 

Deoapolia, oonfedemte oltles Matt Ir. 2S. 192 



— 2) tribe in Idamea. Oon, i] 
Jer. xsT, 23, xlix. 8, 

Dedioation, feast of. 

Deir, SiauHa Monntain. 

Daleda, in Byrin 



Doing 



Deibe Aots xii-. 6, 20, xvi. 1, xx, 4 B 

Desert of the Jordan, 

Dlblatb-Almon, Diblalhium, see Ahnon-Dib. 
Dlbou, 1) = Dimono, (Jadah.) Neh. iL 26 ; Josb. 



r. 22..., 



— 2) = Dibon-ead, (Bad.) Nu 

34, xxxiii. 45; Josh. xiii. 

Jbt. xlviii. 18, 22 '......■ .' 64 

Diklah, tribe of Joktan. 

Dileau, (Jndah.) Josh, xi 

Dimon. See Diboc No. 1 , 

Dimna, Iiovitieal city In Zubnlon Josh, xx 

Dina, Assyrian friba. Bsra 

Dinhaba. 0eH. xxivL 32; 1 Chroa 

Dioapolis. See Lydda 21S 

Diatribotion of territoi "' ' 

Dinrn, town in PoKoa. 



Piaahab 



L of the I 



irth,.. 



...Dout. i. 1. 



III. Pb 
IL Cb 
lY. Ka 



Vn. Da 
VIL Ca 
VII. Co 



V.Eai'E 
VILEb 



irJeriolio 

u Antiooh,... 



Daphne, a grove ni 

Dophkali „ 

Dor =i Naphot-Dor, (Manasseh.) Josh, xl : 
23, xvll. 11; Jndg. i. 27; 1 Kmgs i 
1 Chron. vii. 29 I 



EEistern Deaert. 

Ebal, Monnt, in mosntuna of Epfaraim. Dent xL 

29, xxvii. 4, 13j Josh. Yiii. 30 

Bben-Bser, pillar. 1 Sam, It. 1, v. 1, vlL 32. 

— ~-iel, pillar 



[III. Da 
IV. Bo 
V. BdBf 
VU. Da 
VILEb 

IV. Cd 
L 

n. Cb 
riv. Bt 

VII. Ba 



Eber, progenitor of the Hebrews,,.. en 

Eboila 

Eobatsna ^ Aohmotha. Ezra 



I. 21, 24. 



L12; 



(.12; 1 



Eder, Judah Josh. xv. 21. 

Edessa, on the Euphrates 

Edom, Edomit«s, Idnmea. Oen. xxv. 30, xxxri. 

16 ; Num. xx. 14, ixiv. 18 ; Joah. xv. 1 ; 

Jndg. T. 4,xL 17; 1 Sam. xiv. 47, xsL 7; 

xxii. B ; 2 Sam. viii. 14 ; 1 Kings ix. 26, xi. 

1, 14, xxii. 47; 2 Kings iii. 8, viii. 30, xiv. 

7; 1 Ohron. i. 43,xviiL 12; 2 Ohron. xsi. 

8{ Fa. Ixxxiii. 7, Ix. 2, 8, cviii. 10; laa. 

Ixiii. 1 ; Jar, Ix. 20, xxv. 21, iXTiL 3, xL 11, 

xlix.7; Dan.si.41; Joal iii. 19 ; Amoa i. 

II; Chad. 1; MaL i. 4. 33,60,1 

Bdvmin thaHauri 



Bdumi 



n in San 



irei, 1) (Naphtali.) Josh. lis. 37. 

— 2) in Dasliaii, (Manasseh.) Kum. xxl, 33 ; 
Deut. i. 1, iii, 1 i Josh. xii. 4, xiii. 12, 31... 

rinim Isa. XT. 8. 

Tudoh. Joab. X. 3, 



Eglon, Canaanitiah t 

34, xii. 12, IT. 3S 

Egjpt, Misraim, Ham. Gen.x. 6,xT'.18,xxi 21, 
xxyi. 2, xxxriL 26, xxxix. 1, xlvL 34, 1. 11 ; 
Ex.iii.2D,xiT.26; JoBh.xxlT. 6; Judg. tL 
S ; 1 8am. xxvil. 8 ; 2 Sam. vii 6 ; 1 Kings 
iii. 1, It. 21, Ti. 1, xi 18, 40, xiv. 26; 2 
Kinga TJi. 6, xTii. 4, 36, xriiL 21, xiiii. 2B ; , 
2 Chron. xii. 3, Iivi. 8, xxxv. 20 j Ezra ix. 
1 i Pa. IxxviiL 43, ov. 23, ori 7, cixivi. 10 ; 
Isa. vii 18, xi.ll, xix. 1, xx. 3, iix, 2, xliiL 
3, x3t. 14: Jer. iL 86, ix. 26, xxr. 19, xxri. 
21, ixxTii. B, iliii, 13, ili. 17, xItI. 2; 
Eiek. xtI. 26, ixix. 2; Dan. xi. 43; Eos. 
tU. 11; Joelill. 19; imosix.7; Hah. iii. 
B; Zaeh. X. 10; Matt ii, 13, 20 ; Aol3 IL 
10, Tii, 15; Heh. xi. 27 

Bkron, Akkaron, (Judah and Dan.) Joah. xiii. 3, 
XT, 11, 46, xix. 43 ; Judg. i IS ; 1 Sam. T. 
10, Ti. 17, TiL.14, xvii. 62; aKingsL2; 
Jer.xxT.20,- Amoai.B; Zeph. ii. 4 ; Zach. 
ix. 6 1 

Elam, Blamitoa, (Persia.) Gon. x. 22, xIt. 1 ; Bsra 
iv.Bj Isa.si.ll,ixi.2i Jer. xxt. 25, xUx. 
34; Esek. xxxii. 24; Dan. viii. 2; Acts 



Ellaaar, in Assyria perhaps ^^ Thelasear. Gau. 



Eloaleh (Reuben.) Hnm. zxiii 

XtL9; Jer, ilTlil. 34..,, 

Eleph, (Benjamin.)... 



V.Ed 
V. Ca 
[VLBd 
[V. Ed 
IV. Eo 
[UL Pa 
[V, Bf 
IV. Be 
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Elijah the Tishhite 136 

Blboah Hah. i. 1. 

Moo, 1) (Dan.) Josh, sis. 13; I Kings ir. fi. ISO 

— 3) pertapB = Mealoa, (Naphtali.) Josh. 

xii.33. 
Slteheh, Lerlt. oity in Dan. JoBb. six. M, xil. S3. 

Bltskon, (Jndah.) JoBi.sv. 59. 

Bltolad = Tolad, (Simeon.) Josh. xr. 80, xii. 1. 

BlOSB. 

Emak-KaBis, oitff in Benjamin..,, Josl. xviii. 21. 

Bmefc-Eepliaini. See Rephaim 1 

BmeBa, in Upper Sjria, north of Balbeo, 

Bmim Oen. xir. 5; Deut li. 10. 

Brnmaus, in Glalilee Lute xxiy, IS. 2 

EniAini 

Bnon = Hozftr-Enan. Hum. J, Ifi, xiiiv. 9. 

Endoc, (Mimasseh,) Joali, iTli. 11 ; laam.siriii. 

Ti Pb, lixiiii. 10 96,115 I 

En-Bglaini.„ Baek. ilTiL 10, 

Bn-flannlm, 1) =" Anira, LsTilaeal ci^ in lesa- 

oiiair. Joah. lii, 21, aii. 29. 

— 3) (jQdah.) JoEt. sy. B4. 

Engadi ^= Har^eion-TlLaniar, (Judah.) Joali. £t. 

92 ; 1 Sam. xiIt. 1; 2 Ohron. ss. 2 ; BoL 
Songai. lij Baok. xlvii. 10 113, 1 

Bn-Hadao, (laaaohar.) Joah. six. 21, 

Bn-Haiior, (Naphtali,) ,. Josh. ill. SI. 

Bn-Miahpat, near Kadeeh, periiapa = Merihah. 
Gen. xir. 7. - „ 

Enoch, oi^ of. 



Bn-EJi 



'here John baptiied John iii. 23.180, Z6S r 

"iiogel,... 



Bn-Tappnnh 

Bphaii, tribe of Midianitfio. uou.~.v. 

1, 33; laa. he 6, 
Ephes-danunim, Dammim, (Judah.) 






Ephiftim, 1) tribe of, Joflh. xri. 6-10; 2 Sam. 

a. 9 

3) mounbains of. Joah. zrii. 15, lix. GO ; Judg. 



a of laraeL Isa. ix. 8, xyiL 3, 

r<w.iv. 17. T. 3, ix. 3, lii. 1 

n-Ephiatah. Qea. 



V. Ce 
IV. K 



— 2) -= Bptraim in Bonjan 
Bpiphania, suppoaed to be B 
Bpima... 



Baek, foijntain Sen. xxTi, 20. 

Bahool, brook. Hnntxiii. 24,iiixii,9; D6u6.i.24. 

Eshean, (Judah,) Joah. xt. B2. 

Bslitaol, (Dan.) Joah. XT. 33, lix. 41,- Jndg. siJL 
25, ivi. 31, XYiil.2, 11; 10hron.ii.53 

Bahtamoah, Levitioal oi^ in Judoh. Josh, it. SO, 
iii 14; 1 Bam, xii. 23; 1 Chron. Ti. 57, 
JT. 17 91, - 

BtamjEthan,!) (Judah.) 1 Cbron. iy. 82 ; 2 Ohron. 



Bit. Of 
3 rV.Oe 



; Deut. i. 7, xi. 24; Jor. s 



a-&eber, (Berenioe.) Hum, 
ii. 8 ; 1 Einga ix. £0, z: 
viiL17,ii.36 A 



Gaaah, mountain. Joah xsiv. 80; Jndg. ii. S; 2 

Sam. xxiii. 30 ! 

Gaash, brooks of. 1 Chron. xi. 32. 

GaBsh,hilI 

Gftba^Qeba, (Benjamin.) Joah, iriii. 24 ; Jndg. 
XX. 33; lSam.xiT.6; Eiraii.2ej Neh. 

Tii. SO, xL 81 1 

ihaia, on the east of Syria 

ibntlio, near Mount Oarmel 

. .ibbatba Join xix. 13. 

Gad, 1) tribe Josh. xiii. 2t-SS. 

— 2) brook = Jabbok 2 Sam. sxIt. 5. 

Gariara...... 189, 1 

GadfiTBnea Maiky-l; LukeTiii.26. 1 



Galatin. IPet. LI; Aolfl xtL 6, 

IT.IO. 

GiUileana .'. ,- - 

GaUloe. Josh, xii!, 3, ii. T, ixi. 33; 1 Kii 
11,- 2KiiiKB "" ~" -" "'■ 



i. 23 J 2 lim. 



29i lOhroa.TiTa; Matt. 
12,XTiL22,xix.l,iiLll, 
iivL'32, sxyiLfiB, xrriii. 10; Mark i. 8, 
14, nil J, vi. 21, ii. 80; Inks i. 26, ii. 4, 
iTiL 11, xxijL 6; John i. 48, Ir. 3, Tit. 1; 

Aota xiii. 31 77, 179 

ea. Sea of. Sea of Oenneaaro^ Bea of Oinno- 
rotb. Matt, ir. 12, 18, viil 18, xiii. 1, i!t. 
25, XT. 29 ) Mmt 1. 1 6, ii. 13, iii. 7, It. 1, 
T. 21, yii. 31; Lute Tiii. 23; John vi. 1, 



Gallim, (Benj 
Gai-eb, hiU... 
Gnmala. 



^- of the Fountain... 

— oftheVallBj 

— Sbeop 

— StBtephan'B 

— Water 



— 

Gath 


ion'B... 
Gath._ 

3:1 
Si.:; 

Hephei 


Tosh. xi. 22, xiii. 8 
14,XTH.4,xxi.lO 
xii. 20; IKingB 
1 Chron. rii. 21, 

xxtL H ; Ps. Iti. 


XITli.! 

ii. 30; 
Tiii, 1; 
; Am 


2 Kin^ 
2 Ohron. 
IS vi. 2; 


GaO. 


(Zehulon.) 


Josh. 


xix. 13 


2 Kings 



Gath-Eimmon, 1) LeTiUeal eity in Da 

xix. 45, isi, 24; 1 Chron, tL 69. 

— 2) Leritical oity in MaQaeBeh...Josli 

GaulonltlE, Golan 

Gaao, Gasa. Gen. x. 19; Deut ii. 23; Joah, x. 41, 



i. 22, : 



Judg. 1 



_ _ _ 1 Kings It. 24; 

Kings xvli!. 8 ; Jer. xxt. 20, sML 1 ; Ami 
i, 6; Zeph. ii 4; Zeoh. ii, 5; Aota Tii 

26 10 

Gitaer = Gosoj', Levitioal oitj in Bpin-aim. JoeI 



[V. Co 

IV. Cd 

V. Bg 
IV, Co 

IV. Dd 
[VI. Ca 
V.Bd 



IV.CDb 

V.CDod 
VI. Bbo 



VLCa 
V. Dd 



rni.E 

JV.Be 



pll. Dd 

Vn. Bo 

[IV. Af 
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a Tuds, i "1 ■> & T •> 1 I ngs 

1 16 1 OLrtrn \ t 16 ss 4 1 

Oebel Fnte ii, S na ho mo nbun 

Oeba Gobn Beojitmiii Lenticsl o ^ m Beiyam d 
Jo h xviiL 24 xsi 11 1 Bam xm 3 3 
bam V "5 1 Kings xv S3 S Kings isiiL 
8 I Oil on Ti aO TuL 8 2 Chron sy 8 



Gebolene jro 



1 (Judah) 



JflOfldUD 






Geder perhaps =; Uedern, (Jn lah ) Josh s 
Sadera, perhaps = Gederoth ^^ Beth-Gader. {Jn- 

dah,) Josh. XV. S8; 1 CliTon. xii. 4. 
Gedarothaim, parhaps =^ tJie formflF. Josh. xr. 

41: 2 OLton. sxTiii. 18. 
GlBdor JoBti.iT.58i 1 Chron, Iv. 39; xii. 7. 



34. 72, 1 



Gennesiiret, 1) Lud 

— S) Sea i-nEB t. i. li, i 

GersT, 1) oity in Phnialaa. Gen. s. 19, sa. 1, 

isvi. 1, 6j 2 Chron. sir. 14 33, 1 

— 2) vallsy of. Sen. kit!. If. 

Gerasa. _ ; 1 

Gorgesenes^ eirgHBhiteB Hatt..Tiii. 23 1 

Gerodo, town north of Samasous 

fletidm, mountain. Judg. is. i: Deui xi. 29, 

aivii. IB; Joah. rai. B3 

Oerrha, town In Tmohonme 

Geehur, ragioa in Syria. 3 Sam. iii. 3, xlii; 37, 

ay. 8.. ., 1 

Geshuri, 1) tiibe near Harmon, perhape ^^ Qeehit. 

DeutllLU; Joih.zlLS,zllI.13j 1 Chron. 

iL 23 : 1 

— tribe in sonthem PalesSne. Josh, xiii. 3 ; 1 

Sam. xavli. 8 

Otihium == Githoim, (Benjamin.) S 8am. ir. 3. 

Gether, unknown distnnt Gen. x. 23. 

Gelb8omana...,Ma(t.aiyi.36; MMkriv. 82. 125, 2 
Oezer i^ Gnzar ^= Gaz^a, LevitJool aif^ ia 

Ephraim. Josh. x. 33 ; xiL 13, zvl. 3 ; xxi. 

31 i Jndg. i. 29 ; 1 Einga ix. 15 ; 1 Chron. 



■i.87r- 



DTTolonnioagenBiee, In.. 



(Hbbsr i^ GIbeon EiraiL20. 

Glbbethon, Leritaoal oity in Dan. Joah.iix.ll, 
xxi, 28 ; 1 Kings xt. 27, xvi 15. 

Gibeah, 1) (Judah.) Josh, ar. 67. 

— 2) = Giboah-Benjamiu — Gibeah of Baai, 
(Eenjamin.) Josh. XTlil. 28; Judg. six. 13, 
la. 4 ; 1 Sam. vil, 1, x. 26, xi, 4, xiii, 3, 
15, liv. 16, XT. 34, xaii, 6, xxri. 1 ; 3 Sam. 
vL3. aii. 6, xsiiL 2fl; 1 Chron. xi. 81, 
3 Chron. aiii. 3; Nab. xii. 29; laa. 



i. 39 ; Eos. r. 



;, ix. 9, 1, 9.... 



. 109,1 



— 3) (BphnJm.) Josi. xxiT. 33. 

Gibeon,IievilSoalintj in Benjamin. Joah. ii. 3, 17. 
a. 4, xi. 19, xrili. 36, xxL 17 j 2 gum. ii. 13, 
24, xxL 2; 1 Kinga ilL 4, (i. 2; 1 Chron. 
viii. 29, lii; 4, aiv. 1 8 ; 3 Chron. i. 3 j Neh, 
iii. 7 ; lea. xitiii. 21 ; Jer. azTiii. 1, all. 



= Gabal Ho. 1 .....Josh. xM.6. 

JoBh. Ti. 11, Til. Tiii. II 

rivor = tie AraxBS Gen. 11. 13. . 

rJfemsalemi^Qiloah. IKings 



- 2)fo 



2Chroi 



Gllboo, mountains of, (lasaohar.) 1 Sam. xxriii. 
4,xaillj2Bani,1.6ilChron.x. 1. 77,70,1 

Qilead, 1) land. Gen. aaii. 47, xiitIL 26 ; Hum. 
xaxii.l; Bent. 11.36; Josh.xii. 2, xiii.ll, 
XTii. 1, 6, XX. 8, xxlL 9 ; Judg. a. 8, xa. 1 ; 
1 Sanuxaxi. 11; 3 Sam. 11. 9, xtU. 20 ; 1 
Einga a 7, IT. IB, xtU. I; 2 Khiga x, 33, 
XT. 29 ; Ps. la. 7, oTiil 8 ; Jer. ilvi. 11, L 
le ; Eae^. xlvii. 1 8 ; Eoa. aU. 11 ; Amos L 
3,13; Zeob, 1.10 BB, 1 

— 2) monntaina. Gen. axxl. 21; SoL Songs It. 

1; vL6i Obad. 19 

— 8) oity. Judg. aii. 7; Hoa. tt. 8, 

Oilgal, near Jerieho and the Jordan. Joah. It. 19, 

T.fl,is.6, s.6,_aiv.6,XT.7,- Judg;.ii ' '" 



1. Ia, 



xi. 14, xiii. 4, 
2 KiQgs i 



,88; 



IV.DBb 
IV. ABf 



[VI. Bd 



Heh. xli. 



; Hob. 
, T. 6 ; Mici 



. IB, ii 



; Josh. xii. 23... 



riloh, in llie mountains of Judah. Josh, a' 

2 Sam. XT. 12; xiiiL 84. 

lioijo, (Judah.) 3 Chron. axil 

iiucea, modem lovn of Jenin 

Girgaehitea, ' 



[V.CeBe 
[V. Ef 

IV, Be 

V. Co 



Hi. 1(, _. . 

Glsenla, in the mountaiuf 



; Neh. i; 









...2 Biiin. xxl. 19. 120 



Golan, Levitioal oity 1b Manasseb. Dan 
Josh. XI. 8, laL 37 i I Ohron. vl . 
ilgotha. Hatt axYli. 33 j MarkaT.23; Lake 



Ij John xix. 17..,. 
inof JapheCli. Qen. x. 2 ; £xek. a: 



Gomorrah. ... , , 

xia. 24; Isa. L 9, ailL 19; Jer, xiiil. 11, 
xllx. IS, L40; Zeph. 11.B; Matt, x, 16; 
Mark Ti. 11; 2 Pei a 6 

Gophna. See Aphni. 

Goahen, 1) in Egypt. Gen. ilv. 10, xlri. 28, xWli. 

37, L 8 ; Ex. Ix, 26, xiii. 17 ; 1 Chron- vii. 21. 

— 2) (Jndali.) Josh. x. 41, aL 16, ar. 61. 87, 

Gozan, re^on in Aaayria. 3 Einga xtU. 6, xrliL 
11, xix. 13 ; 1 Chron. t, 36; Isa. xxxrli. 12. 

Grecian isles, I 

!. 2. 



rv. Do 
IV, Do 



ILDb 

ILBb 



Gur-Baal, ii 
HaW=-Thabor,Tl 



iii. 11; 1 



iar,TiTor 









HacMlah 1 Sam. xxiil. 19; xxtL 1. 118, 1 

HaJitad-Bimman, (Moaiuianopolis.) Zech. xii. Ii. 

Hadashaij, (Judab.) Josh. xv. 87. 

Hadid, Adida, (Benjamin.) Ifeh. vii. 37, ai. 84; 
Esra ii. 33. 

Hadoram, Arabian triiie. Gen. x. 27. 

Hadracb, an unknoirn land Zecb. ix. 1. 

Hadsfii. See Tahtim-Eodebi. 

Hasmue, monntains, Hortli of Thraee 

Eagaf enes, Hagaritea, Arabian tribe. 1 Chion. ' 



; Pa. li 



Ealbut, (Judah.) ■. Joah. xt. 68. 

Hall, (Aaher.) Joah. xix. 26. 

Ilam. Sea Bgypt. Pa.lzxyiil 61, ot. 2S, nri. 22; 



I, 18.,.. 



23, 



-2) 



lath-Zoba, (Splphania,) 
iiy BJiu uouuiry in Syria. Num. xiii. 31, 
:xaiT. S; Joah. xiii. 6; Judg. iii. 3; 2 Sam. 
ill, 9j 1 ElngSTilLee; 3 Einga xIt. 26, 
;vu. 24, xviil. 34, ilx. 13, xxiil. 33; 1 Chron. 
.ilL 6; 3 Ohron. Tiii. 3 j laa. X. 9, ai. 11; 
laxYl. 19, xxxtII, 13; Jer. xaxix. 6, xlia. 
9 ; Biek. xlvii. 16, 20, xliiii. 1 ; Amoa 

Zsoh. is. 2 IB, 69, 115 

ity in Haphtali .= Hamoth-Dor. 



Hoioathita_ 17, 19 

Hammath, on the eoa«t of the Sea uf Galilee. 

Hammon, 1) (Napitali.) 1 Chron. vi. 76. 

— 2) (Aaher.)., Josi. six, 28. 

Hamoth-Dor, Levltical cil^ in Haplit&ll = Ea- 

math No. 2. Joah. xaL 32. 
Hannathon. See Hathon, f Zebulon.) Josh. xix. 14. 

Hanea, in Egypt. See Tahpanhes Isa. xax. 4. 

Hopbaraim, (laaaehar,) Josh. xia. 19. 

Qiun, region in Syria ICliron. T. 26. 

Havndah, encampment... Hum.ixiiii. 24. 

Haraii. Gen. xi. 31, xii. 5, axrii. 43, axviii. 10, 

ssis.4; 2Kingaxix.l2; Ezek. aivii. 23; 

Acta tIL 2; Isa. xxxvii. 12 27, 12B, 146 
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Harar, Haraditffls. 2 Bam. isiii. II, 33; 1 Chron. 
si. 27, 31. 

Harero, Hotem, (Kaphlali.) Josh. xix. 3B. 

Hureth, (Jndali.)..... 1 Sam, xxii 5. 1: 

Har- jearim. See Jenrim. 

Ha^ma. 

Harmony of the Gospels 169, 1! 

Haiod, ftumtMn. Judg. t)L 1. II 

HaroBheth^ Jndg. ir. 2, 13. V 

Ea«bei;a 

BashmoDn, etalion Nnm. ixxiii. 29. 

Haaran, Amomias, Xraobonitia. Biak. shii, 16. flT,l( 

EaTBTan Biet slvii. 18. 6?, H 

Bayilah, HeTltoli, 1) Imxd of gold Sen. ii. 11. 

— 3) sou of Ciuh den. x. T ; 1 OhroB. 1. 9. 

— s) AraMRii diatrtoi Beii.x.29, sxv. 18 ; 1 Sam. 



BaToth-Jair, (Manaiaeli.} Ttliaa. xxxil. 41 ; Deut. 
iii. 14 j Jndg. x. 4; 1 Cbron. ii. 23 1 

Hazaal... '' 



Haiar-Bnan -^ Bnan Eseb. ilvii. 17, xlviiL 1. 

HaiBT-Gaddiih, (Judai.) Josh. xv. 27. 



...Gen. J. 2S. 18 



Haiar-Hatdoon. Biek. xlvii. 16. 

Haaerim Deut. ii. 23. 

Haaerotb. NBBi.xLB5,xii.l8,xxxiiL17! Denti.l. 
Hnieson-TatBiu' ^EogodL Gen.xlv.Tj 2 Chron. 



Hkot.I) (Benjamin.)... 
— 2) (Napttali.) Jod 
Jndg. iv. 2, IT ; " 



15; 2 



f. 29..., 






— 8) Hesron, (Jndah.) JoBh. it. 3, 23. 

— 4) in Arabia Jer. xlix. 28. 

Hasor-HadaUah, (Jnilah.) Joab. xr. 2fi. 

Hebron = Kiiiath-Arba. G«n.xiiL18, xxiiL2,19, 

IIXT. 27, ixxviL 14 i Num. siii. 22 ; Joeh. 
X. 3, xi. 31, xii. 10, xiv. 14, xx. 7; Jndg. 
i. ID, 20, xvt.3; lSam.xix.31; aSam. 
ii. 1, 11, 32, iiL 20, jr. 1, 12, v. 1, it. 7 ; 
1 Kings it 11 ; 1 Chron. iii. 1, tL 67, xL 1, 
xxlx.27: 20hron. xi. ID: Joah. xix. 23. 

32, 79, 96. 1 
Hekm, in or by tha Euphtatea... 



Heldna, coast of Bjiia bdow Beirut ... 
Helena, palace of, ancient Jerusalem... 
Heleph, (Bapbtali.) Ji 



...2 Sam. iL 16. 



Hemath. See Hamath 

Henab, near tha BnphratBa. 2 
xix. 13; Iaa.xxxTiL13..., 

Hepher =^ Gatb-Hepber. Josh. : 



It. Ill ... 



.17; 1 Kings 



Heiaclea, sonth aliore of tbe Black Sea. 

Heiajileepolis, dly in Bgypi 

nermon, Sbenii:, Sirion, mounlaina of. DenL iii. 8, 

Josh. xi. 3, IT, ^i I i 1 Ohron. y. 23 ; Ps. 

Ixxxix. 12, oxzxiiL 3 ; SoL Sunga It. 8. 

70, 77, 114, 12S, 1 

Heres, mountain Judg. L ES. 

-Herod, pa]aee of. 

Heabbon, Leritioal raly in Gad. Kam. xii. 28, 

zixii 3, 87 i Deut i. 4, IL 24; Josb. tx. 10, 

xiL 2, 6, xiiLlD, xiU 39 ; Judg. li. 19, 26 ; 

1 Chron. t1. 81 j Sol. Songs Tii.d; Im. it. 

4,XTi. 8; Jor. ilTlii. 2, E4, x!ix 8 

Heabmon, (Judab.).. Joah. xt.27. 

Beth, anoestoT of the Hittilea. Gen.x. I6,xxiii. 3. 
EetJilon, near DamesoDa. Ezek. xlvil. 15, xlriiL 1. 
Eesron. See Haxor No. 3. 

Hiddeiel, Tigria Gon. ii. 14; Daii. 1. 1, 

21 
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[V. Cf 
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[III. Dd 
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Hiarapolis Col. It. 13. 244, 257 

nilen, poriaps = Holon, (Judah.) 1 Chron. ri. 6S 
HinnoDi, Ben-Hinnom, tbUbj. Joah. xv. 8, Iviii 
16; 2 Kings xxiii. 10; 2 Cbron. xxyiiL 3 
Neb. xl. 30 ; Jer. TiL 32, zlx. 2, xxxli. 35. 122 

Hippicus, tower of. 

Hippos, south-west of the Sea of Galilee. 

Hiroth = Hahiroth Ex, liT, 3. 44 

Hitlilea. Gen. xr. 20, xxiii. 7, xxri. 34, ixxvi. 2, 
xlix. 29 ; Ex. iii. 8, xxxiii. 2 ; Num. xiii. 29 ; 
DeatTii. 1, xx.l7 ; Josb. i. 4, ID, 10, ii. 1, xL 
3, xiiT. 11 ; Jndg. i. 26, iiL fi i 1 Sam. xxtL 
6; 2 Sam. xi. 3, xxiii. 39 ; 1 Kings ix. 20, 
X. 29, xi 1, XV. 6 ; 2 Kings »it. 6 ; 1 Chron. 
xi.41; 2Cbvon.il7; Baraii.l; Neb. 

is. S; Biek. iTi. B 

Divitea. Gen. xsxIt. 2, xxxvi. 2 ; Bi. iii. 8, xxxiii. 
2; Dent. IS. 17; Joah. iiL 10, ix. I, xi. 3, 
sxiT. 11; Jndg. iii. 3; 2Sam. xxiT. 7; 1 

Kings ii. 20, 3 Cbron, Tiii. 7 19, 80 

Hobah, near Damaacns Gen. xiv. If 

Holon, LeviUoal ol^ In Judab. Joah. xt. 51 



Hor. Num. 
Horeb. 



:ii. IS. 



s. 22, xxilil. 32, Isa. x' 



) Nnm. 



; Num. 



S9 



:. B3; Deri 
i, 2, 6, iv. 10, V. 2, xviiL 16; 1 Kings viii 
9,xix.8; 2Chron.T.lfl; Ps. ovi. 19.... 48,10 

Hor-Ha^dgad Num. xi ■■ "■ 

Horltoa....- Gsn. xiv. 6, xxivi. 20; Den 

Hormah, Hannah = Zephatb. Bam. xxi. 
45 ; Jndg. i. 17 ; Dent. i. 44 ; Joah. 
XV. 30, sis. i; 1 Sam. ixs. 30 ; 1 
iv. 30 57, 59, 116 

Horonaim, Horonitee, in Moab. Neb. iL 10, xiil 

2S; lBa.XT.5j Jer. zlTiiL S, 34... 65 

Hosah, (Asher.) Josb. xix. 39. 

Ilukkok, ( Naphtali.) Josh. lii. 34 ; 1 Chron. tL 76. 

Hul Gen. i. 23. 

Hulch, Inks. 30,71 



IMeam, Ihlaain := Bileam, (Manasseh.) Josb. xrli. 

11 ; Judg. L 27; 2 Kings ix. 27 1 

leonium Aota lUL 61, siT. 19, 21, xvi. 2. 2 

Idolatries of the Xsraelitea 

Idumea. Mark iiL S. 

Idnm< 



a, (Jud 






1 Kiaga xr. 20 ; 3 Kinj 



Hion, (Napbtali.) 1 I 

sv. 29; 2ChroD. xtL4 i 

niyricum, Illjria. Bom. xv. 19. 2 

Imma,a modem tonn esfit of Antioeb- 

India Eetb, L 1. 

loDian Sea 

Ir-Hatemarim, (Jericho.) DeuL xxxiv. 3; Judg, 
i. 16 ; 2 Chron. sxTiiL 16. 
■ " Cliron, iv. 12. 



Iron.. 



...Josh. lis. 



[IV. Ch 

in-Dg 



VII. Eb 
JV.Bg 
ViLFo 

[V.Da 
IV. Dh 
VIL Ba 
V.Bf 

VII. Bb 



lr-ghom68h = Beth- 
Irpeel, IBezgamin.). 
Ishmaelitea, Arab. 

Judg. Tiii, 24; Ps. IxxxiiL 6 33 

Ifibtob 119 

lelesof EJttlm,DrEliaha,of theOentilea..., 16, 123 

laaasImT, tribe Joah. xix. 17-23. 95, "~ 

Isans, battU-seene of Alexander and Darius 

Italia „ Aots itIU. 2, xxvii. 1. 

IthijEUi, (Judob.) Joah. it. 23. 

Itlab-Kasln, (Zebuion.)... ...Joah. xis. 13, 

Itaria. Luke iiL 1. 

Iva =- Ava. 2 Kings xviL 24, XTiiL 34, xix. 13: 

Isa. ixiviL 13. 

Jnbbok, rivor. Gen. xxxii. 22; Num. xil. 24; 

Dentil. 37, iiL 16; Joah. xiL 2; Judg. 

xi. 13, 22 81, 92, 131 

Jabeah,(Gilead.) Jndg.iiL9; ISi 



Jabez, (Judah.) 

Jabneb = Jomtiia 

JabneeL 

Jabrada, modern town ni 



...John iv. 6. ]32 
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JeMoVa Bridge 

Jn»ur, (Jnaah.) , Josh. sv. 21. 

Jijinz, Lovilioij oity in Rouhan. Num. xxi. 23; 

Dout. ii. 32j Jrah. xiii. 18, iii. 38 ; Judg. 

xi.20; J Chroii.Ti.73i Iaa.sT.4( Jar. 

ilTiiL 21, 84 61 

Jfilr, one of the JodgBB. '"" 

Jamnioh, Jubneli 2 Chrnn. xztL 6. 

JaDOahXEpfm.) Josh, xvi, 6 ; ABher2 Kings iv. 29. 

Jnnum, (Jndali.) Josh. kv. 53. 

Japliio, (Zebnlon.) Joeli. six. 12. 

Japheti ; 

Japhleti Josli. xvi. 3. 

Jaimnk, lirer 

Jarmuth. Josh._a. S, xii. 11, it. 3Sj Neli.xL29; 

Jattlr, ( Jndnli.) Josh.'ir. 48, xiH li; 1 slun. sxx, 
2Ti 1 Ohroa. vl. 67 

JaTML Sen. s. 2: laa. Ixvi, 13 ; Dan. Tiii. SI ; 

JoBliii. 6; Eaalt. sitii. 13, 19 16,128 

Jazer, 1) tsTitioal oity in Gad. Hnm. isi. 82 
mill, 35; Josh. siii. S5,sii. 39; 2Sani 

xsiT. 5; 1 Cliroii. vi, 81 .64, 6fl 

— a) Sea. Jer. xlviiL 33. 

Jearim, Hur-Jeaiim Jnsb. xv. 10. 

Jebas, another namefoE Jaraaalem. Judg. xix. 10; 
1 Ohron. li. *. 

Jeljusites. flen, s. 16, XT. 21 ; Ex. lil. 8, xxxiii. 
- "" 1. xili29; Dent XX. 17 i JoEh. ili. 



10,1 



r. 63, : 



n. T. 6, 

; Neh. 



.. 19, 1 



Jednah, a town of the FliillsUnes.. 

JeltOEhupliitt, Tallof of. 125 

JeLnfl, (Dan.). Josh. xix. 45. 

Jehoshaphafs deliTBraneeM 1 

Jelializeol. Se^ Eabsoel Heh. xi. 25. 

Jephthah Judg. xi- 1 

Jerab, Arabiim tiil>e Oen. x. 26. 

Jerahmeelites. 1 Sam. xxvii. 10, xxx. 29. 

Jerioho, Citf of Faba-trees, Ir-Sotemarim, (Ben- 
jamin.) Num. isii, 1, ixxia 48; Deut. 
xxiiv. 3; JoBh. ii. I, ir. 13, t. 10, Ti. 1, xii. 
B, sTi.1,7, sviii.12, 21,si.8; Jndg.i. 18, 
til. 13; 2Bam. X. G; 1 Kings xvi. 34 ; 2 
Kingsil. 4,18, ZXT. 5; 1 Cbron. six. 6; 2 
Chron. xxTil. IS ; ITeh. Hi 2 ; Jar. xxxix. 
6, Hi. 8 ; Matt xx. 29 ; Murk x. 46 ; Luka 

X. 30, xviii. 85; Heh. xL 80 _ 

Jeroboam. 1 

Jeniel, deEett 2 Cbion. xx. 10. 

Jernsalam, Jebus, Salem, (Boiyainin.) Josh. x. 1, 
aid. 10, IT. 63, iriiL 28 j Judg. i. 7 ; 2 Bam. 
T. 6, ii. 13, xL 12, xiT. 23, xtl 15, si. 3, 
xxlT. 8 ; 1 Kings it 11, iii. 1, TiiL 1, si. 
2», Jii. IB, siT. 21, 26; S Kings Tlii. 17, 



. 1, 17, sri. fi, 1 



i. 13, X 



:iL 14, 



xxiiL 30, xxiT. 10, xxr. 1 ; 1 Chron. iii. fi, 
TiJL 23, il. 4, ix. 3, 34 ; 2 Chron. xlL 2, xxvL 
9, iKiia 13, ixiyt. 19; Bsrai. 2, iii. 1, 
Tiii. 30; Neh. L 3, ii. 11, si. 1 ; Ps. Ii. 18, 
IxXLi. 1, DXiil. 3; SoL Songs vi, 4; Isa. i. 1, 
TiL 1, X. IS, xilL 10, sxiTi. 2, xxiTii. 10, 
Mt. JO; Jer. L 15, it. 6, xi. 3, xxsit. 7, 
Hi, 4, 13; B»ek.lT.l,Tiii.3,xil.20; Dan. 
i. I, Ix. 2, 26 ; Joel iii. 6, 30 ; Amos i. 2, ii. 
6;Obad.30; Micoh i. 9, iii 12 ; Zeiih.i. 
12, Tiii. B ; Malt tl. 1, iii. fi, iT. 25, v. S5, 
xtL 21, XX. 17, xzL 1, 10 ; Mark i. 6, iii. 
S, 22, X. B2, xl. 11, 16; Lnkeij.22, 42, It. 
9, ix. fil, siii. 22, xxiil. 7, xxiT. 33 ; John 
ii. 13, T. 1 ,- AotB I 4, TiiL 1, li. 28, xL 2, 
XT. 2, six. 21, nxl Ifi, ixii. 17, xxt. 1; 
Eom.XT.ie,25; ICor.iri.S; SaL i. 17, 

,. 80, ISl, 124, 179 






JatoTj Arabian tribe. 0an. XXT. 15 ; 1 

Jaareel, 1) (Jndah.) Josh. xv. 5fl 

— 2) = Bsdrnelun, (Issaohar.) Joeb. STii. 16 
xix. 18; Jni^. Ti. 33; 1 Sam. xxTJi. S 
xxii. 11; 2 Sam. ii. 9, iv. 4; 1 Kings h 
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12, X 



2 Kings 



iL 29, i 



15, SO ; 

Jiphtah, (Judah.) Josh. xr. 48.' 

Jipiitab-Bl, Tallej, (Zebulon.)_...Josh. lix. 14, 27. 

Job, Book of. , 

Jobab, Arabian tribe Sen. x. 29. 

Jogbehah, Jagbah, (Qad.) Num. xxxiL 35 ; Judg. 

Tiii. 11. 

John the Baptist 1 

Jonah, the prophet.. 1 

Jolijnaam, Jakmeam -b Kibaum, LeTitical oity in 

Ephraim 1 Chron. Ti. BB. 

Jolineam, Lerilleal oity In Zebalon. Josh. xlL 23, 



f. 11, 1 



Joppa. Josh. lis. 46; 2 Chron. ii. 16 ; Eipajii7; 

Jonah L 3; AotB ix. 36. S 

Jordan. Gen. siii. 10, xxxiL 10, L 10 ; Num. xiii 

29, xsiL 1, xxxiT. 13; Josh. xtI. 7; Jndg. 

Tii. 24, Tiii. 4, x. 9 ; 1 Bam. xiiL T, xxxi. 

7; 2 8am. ii. 29, x. 17, xviL 22, xix. 16, 

xxlT.5; I Kingsii. 8, XTii. 3; 2KlngsiL 

6, T. 10, tI 2, Tii. 15, X. 88; Jer. xlix. IB ; 

Eiek. slTii. 18; Zaoh. li. 8f Matt iii. 5, 

13, xix. 1; Mark i. 5,1.1; Lnkaiii. 3; 
John iii. 26, x. 40 71, 82, 1 

Joshna, death of 

Jotapata, fortress in Galilee 

Jottah 3 Kings xxi. 19. 

JoUiatha. Nom. xxxiii. SS; Sent X. 7. 

Jndab, elders of. 1 Stun. xxx. 2S~31. 1 

Judah, I) tiibe Josh. xt. 90, 133, 1 

— 2] monntiuDS of. Jitdg.L19; Josb. xt. 43. 

— 8) kingdom....P8. oxiv. 2; Isa. iii. 8, xix. 17. ! 

— 4) desert Judg. i. 16. 1' 

Jndea. Habt xix. 1 ; Hark x. 1 ; Luke L fi, iii. 1 ; 

John iiL 23,- Aeia i. 8, ii. 9, TJil 1. 67, 163, 1' 

Judges, ofBoe of. ; 

Jnttoh, Lev. eity in Jndalu Josh. xv. 55, xxi. 16. 91, 11 

Judgment Hall 2( 

Juliopolis, a city in Bitbynia 

Kabzeel, JekabnaoL Jo^. xt. 21 ; S Gam. xxiil. 

20 ; 1 Cbron. xi. 22 ; Neh. li. 25. 
Kadesh, Kadesh-Bamea, (Judah.) Gen. xJy. 7, 

XTi- 14, IX. 1 ; Num. IX. 1, xsrii. 14, mii. 

8, xixiii. 38, xixiT. 36; Dent 1. 2, IB. ii. 

14, ix. 23 i Josh. x. 41, xIt. 7, xt. 3 ; Jadg. 
xi. 16 ; Pa. xiix. 8 ; En. xlvil 49. xIviiL 38. . 

Kadmonites, CanoanitiEb people Sen. xt. 19. 

Kakabo, In Perea, norOi of tbe Jidibok. 

Kamnli.. 



Eonab Josh. xix. 28. 

— BlTer Josh. xtL S, xtIi. 9. 

Karkaah, (Jndali.) Josh. xt. 3. 

Karkor Judg. viii. 10. 1 

Kamaim. See Asbtaioth Kamaira 

KiH^sh, (Zebulon.) Josb. xii. 34. 

Kartan =s Kitjatholm Josh. xxL 33. 

Kattatli, (Zebnlon.) Josh. xix. 15. 

Kazia-Ittar-KaziD, (Zebalon.) Joah. xii. 13. 

Kcdar, oountry in Arabia. Qen. xxt. 13 ; SoL 
Bongs L fi ; Iso. xxL 16, Ix. 7; Jer. xllx. 

£8; Esek. xxrii 21 84, 1 

Kedemoth, LoTitiool ei47 is Eenben. Dent 1L2S; 



Josh, xi 



d.37; IChroi 



i. 79..., 



Kedaah, 1) (Judah.) Joah. x 

— 3) LeTitiaal city in Napht^L Josh. lii. ^i., 

xix.37,xi.7,xxL32; Jndg.iv.O; 3Kinga 

XT. 29; 1 Chron. tL 72.. 89,1 

Kegilab, the same as KeiloJx. 

Eehlathah, enoampment Num. xxiiij. 22. 

Keilab, (Judah.) Josh. xr. 44 ; 1 Sam, xxiii. 1 ; 

1 Chron. It. 19; Neh. iu. 17 1 

Kenath -= Nobah, (ManaEseh.) Nam. ixiil 43 ; 

1 Cbron. IL 23 1 

Kenites. Gen. xr. 19; Jndg.i.l6,iT. 11,17; 1 Sam. 

XT. 6, xxTiLlO, xxx.29; 1 Chron. iL 66.... 

Keniis>!l« Gen. xt. 19; Josb. zIt. 6, 14. 

Kerak. 66, 1 

Keturab, sons of 

Kibroth-HattaaTah. Num.xi. 84,xxxiiL 16; Dent 



ii. 22.... 



= Jokn 
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Eidron, brook, {Ji:n3ti}i.) S Bern. it. 33 ; I Kings 
ii.3r,xT.13i 3Kmgasxiii.e,12; 2Chron. 
sv.I6,iix.Uj Jer.xaii.40j JohnsviiLI. S 

Kinah, (Jndoli.) Josb, xt. 3S. 

King's Bale, Shuveh. Gen. xir. IT i 2 Sam.ZTiii.IS. 

King's Pool 135 I 

Kings of Judah and lEfllsl ■" "" 

Kir, 1) eovntrj io Fenda. Isa-xxii. 6 j Amos i. 



ia. 1... 



. MB 



^ Kir-UaniBlieth =: Kir-HareB. 2 Kings 
iii.26i Isa. xy. 1, itL 7, 11 i Jer. ilTia.31. 
Kiijattaira, (Renben.) jBr. zlTiiL 1, 23 j Bielt. 

SIT. 9 

Kiijath ^^ Kidath-Jeatiui, (Benjamin.) Josh. 

iYiii.28 84,107,117 I 

EinaUiBini, 1) (Benben.) Qen.siT.6i fituu.xxxiL 

37i Joah.xiii.iei Jar. zlvili. 1, S3 : Baek. 

xjT. fl. 30, 64 

— 2) =^ Kaitlian, Levitioal dty In NitphhUi. 

1 Chron. Ti. 79. 

Klrjath-Arim •^ Kiijatli-Jeiuim Bira ii. 2b. 

Kiijotb^Arha 1= Hebiou, oil^ of reAige and Le- 

Titioal dt J. Gen. xiiii. 2 ; Josh, liT. 16, 

2T.13,64,sx.T,2xi.ll; Jndg.i.10; Neh. 

si. 26 32, 91 

Kiijutli-BiisI T^ Saalah Ko. 1 •^ KiijaUi-Jearim, 

(Jndah.) JoBb. IT. 60, xTiiL 14. 107 

Kic-Haiasstb. 2 Elngsili. 2S; Xsa. xvi, 7; Jer. 

xlTiiL 31, 36 ' 

Klijatb -Hnso6h ^nm. iiii. 3B. 

Kii^ath- Jcaiim ^ Baalab >= Kiijatb-Saal, (Judab. ) 

Josh. is. 17., xriiL 16: Judg^ xviil 12; 1 

Sam. ii. 21, Til. 1 ; 1 Chron, xiii. 6 i 2 Ohroa. 

L4; Heb. tU. aSi Jer. xxy1.20 I 

Klr-Moab Isa. xt. I. i 

Klqath-SaDDoli = Kiijaa-Sepber.... Josb. xv. 49. 
EbJath-Sepher-nKiijatli-Saniiab ^iDehir, (Ju. 

dab.) Josb. zt. 15; Jndg. L 11. 

Kirioth, I) fJudab.) Josh. sr. 26. 

— 2) — KirHo.21aMoab. Jec.ilviiL24i Amos 

ti.3 

Klsbion, LeTitieal citj in Iseaebar. Josh. zix. 3D, 

Kisbon, brootj Kedumim. Jndg. It. 7, IS, v. 21; 

1 Kings xriiL 40 ; Fb. Izxxiti. 9 II 

KiaHsh, (Juaal.) Joah. ST. 40. 

Kitron, (Zebalon.) Jndg. i. 30. 

Kittim, Cbittim, Oypnis. and in a iiider sense, tbe 

islands of tbe Medileiiansan Sea. Kum. 

xxiT. 24 i lea siiii. 1-12 ; Baet. x:tTii. 6 i 

Ilan,ii.30; Jer. IL 10 16,2 

Kokaba, south of I>ama3<iuB 

Konieli 2: 

Kornh, rebellion of. . 

Kor-Aehan. Bee Ashan. 

Koreathe, a deserted Tillage 

Krotbim. SesOaphtorim : 

Kur, rivers Kir 10,1' 

Katba, in Babjbjnia li 



64 T 



IILDd 
ILDb 
II. Db 



b, (Juda 
2:^nga 



Deut. i. 1. 

.) Josh. X. 3,31, ilL 11, IT, 89; 
It. 19, XTilL 14, siz. 8; 2 Chron. 



L13 '. .'. '....'. 85,134 

Labmam, (judali.) Josb. st. 40. 

laisb — Iieebem = Dan. Judg. sriii. 1, 27, 29, 



laknm, (NapbtolL}.... 

Land of Fromise 

Iiaodioea. Col. ir. 13, 



...Josh, z 



Km. Ti, 21 ; Rot. 

246,256 

Liaksa, anoientt dtjr in IbeBsal;. 

Lasea, Alassa, in Orele Acts sxvii. 3. 

Lasha. Gan. s. 19. 

Laaharon Josh. siL 18. 

Lebanon, mountains. Dent, t T, si. 24; Josh. si. 

17, siiL 6i Judg. ui. 3i 1 Kings t. 6, is. 

19; 2 Kings sIt. 9, sis. 23; 2 Cbron. vili. 

6i Biraiii. 7i Ps. ssix. 6,xclL 12, o'- '"- 
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; l3a.ii.13, z. 34, xiis. 



7. 2; Jer. I 



Lebaotli. See Belb-Lcbao 



Lebonab Judg. xsi 19. 

Lehabim, (Libia.) Gen. r. IS. IS 

Labi = Kamalb-LeW Judg. st. 9, 17. lOS 

Lajab, in Traohonitis '"" 

Lesbos, 'island rfV.V.V.V."V.V.y.y.V.V.\V.'.V.'.V.V.V."' '240. 

Leshem — Laish Joah. sis. it, 

LetDshlpi, Arabian tribe Gan. ssr. 3. 

Leummim, Arabian tiibe.. Gan. ssr. 3. 

Lermoal dtles. .'• 

Libnah, 1) laritic^ oil? in Jndah. Josb. x. 29, xii. 
16, ST. 42, ssL 13 ; 2 Kings Tia 22, xis. 8, 
xsiii. 31, xxW. IB ; 1 Chron. ri. 67 ; 2 Chron, 
sxL 10 ; Isa. ssxTii. 8 ; Jar. ML 1 

— 2)encainpmantiDthede3erL Nam. nxxiii. 20. 

Life Bliortened. 

Life of Christ 

Lipnrl, islands • 

lo-Debar 2 Sam. is. 4, zrii. 27. 119 

Lod 

Lud, Lydians. 1 Chron. Tiii. 13 ; Ektb 11.33; Nab. 

Tii. 37, si. 36 1 

Ludim, Arabian tribe. Gen. s. 13, 32; Ibo. liri. 

19; Jer.KlTl.B; Bsefe. sssii. 10, iss. 5.... 

Lubilli Isa. sv. 6; Jer. xltili. 6. 

Lnz, 1) Judg.1.26, 

— 21 ~ Bathel. Gen. ssriil. IB, ssst. 6, sItiiL 

3 ( Josh. XTi, 2, STUL 13 ; Jndg. 1. 33 

Ljbia, Ljbians. 2 Chron. siL 3, iTi. 8 ; Bsek, 



rv. Bf 
rV.Ee 



VU Ab 
[IILDd 
ly.Be 



i. 10, s: 



rill. 5; Dan 



i.43; 



Lycio Aelfl ixvli. 6 

Lj-dda, Lud. Acts li, 83, 313 T 

Lydians. Bea ludim. 

Lyaa, in tlie daaert of Paran ...,...-.■.. 

Lystra. Acts liT. 6, 8, stl 1. 223, 2 

Haochab, Maeobah, Aram-Maacbah. DeuLiii. 15; 

Josb. sil 6, siii. 11, 13; 2 Sam. x. 8; 

1 Chron. sis. 8 1 

Maalah-Adnmim. See Adammlm 

Moalab-AtrabMin. See Atrabbiin I 

Maarath, (Judoh.) Joah. St. 69. 

Macedonia. Aote STi. 9, sis. 31, ss. 1 ; Bom. ST. 

26; lCor.syi.6; 2 Cor. i.l6,Tiii.l; Phil, 

iT,15; lTheas.i.7i 1 Tim. 1. 3 2 

Mttcbeeras, prison of John Baptist 1 

Maohpelah, burial-plooe of Saiab. Gen. ssiit 17, 

Madai, son of Japhetb. Sea Medians, Gen. s. 2 i 

Isa. ssL 2 i 

Modmaaab, (Jndab.) „.,Josh. St. 31. 

Madmen In Moab Jer. xlrlil. 3. 

Madiaennh, (Benjamin.) Isa. x. 31. 147 

Mndon, Canaaultisli cily Josh. si. ' 

Magbis B 

Magdala .,...., Matt, s 

Magna Syrtls, on the ooaat of AMca 

Magog. Qen.s.2; Ewk. ssxriii 2, x ., 

>e^. xs. 8 15 I 

Mahansim, LeTitieal eity in Dan. Gen. xzsii. 3; 

JoBb. siil. 26, 30, ssi. 38 ; 2 8am. ii. 3, xtIL 

24 i 1 Kinga ii. 8, iv. 14 ; 1 Chron. Ti. 80. [V. Ea 

36, 116,120,131 IV. Bd 

Mabaneb-Dan Jndg. ivilL 13. [VL Co 

Mwn 64 

Makas IKingsiv. 9. 130 

Makkeda, (Judah.) Joah. x. 10, IB, 28, xll. 16. 

XT. 41 86, 89 

Mathebitb, enoampmenk Num. sisiii. 26. 

Malachi 163 

Malatha, in ibe south of Jadah 

Manire Gen. i3ii.l8, ssiii. 19, slis. 30. 

ManahaUi 1 Cbron. viiL 6. 

ManuBseb, tribe Josh. xrii. 8. 93, 96 

Maon, (jQdob.) Joah. st. 66; 1 Sam. xilii 34, 



Maoniti 



lennilea, Arabian tribe. Jndg. i. 

m. asiil. 35; 3 Chron. isri. 7. 

era of.Bx. IT.23; Numb. xx sill. 8. 

ithus, in nortbera Syria. 

ikli, (Zebulon.) Joab. xii. 



,. 91, lis 
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Marealiali, (Judah.) Josb. j 



Mnrotli, (Judah.) Mioah i. 12. 

Mara Hill, in Athena 2 

Hasoda, fortieaa b; tha Deiul Sea 

Masi, BOn of Aram &8II. x. 23. 

Hashal i^MlEheal I Cliron. vi- 'It. 

Masrekah Sen. imtL BB; 1 Chron. L 47. 

Maseoli, in the d8flBrt...Bi. ariL 7; DsuL is. 23. 

Maltanah Hnm. JiL 18. 

Maximianopohs, in the Plain of Esdiaeloa 

Masaca, capital of CnppodoDia. 

Haaoc i^ Miiiaira, Egypt, Isa.xU. 6, iixsvii. 25; 

2 Kings III. 24. 
Healon. Bee Blon No. 2. 

Meondei', river. 2 

Metirah, the Sidoniang. Josh, siii, i. 

Uedebah, Madehah, (Ksaben.) Nnm. xxi. SO; 

Josh. siii. 9, 16; 1 Citron, ibc 1; las. 



Hedes, MatlainDe. 2 King; iiii. 
vi. 2 ; Ksth. i. 3; laa. x 



Medlten-aiiean Sea.. 

Megalopolis, uapUol of Arcadia. 

Megiddo, (Issaohar.) JoBh.iJi.21,syii. II; Judg. 

i. 2i, V. 19 i 1 KingB ir. 12, ijt. 16 i 2 Kings 

ix. 2T, xxilL 29 ; 1 Cbron. vii. 29 ; 2 Cbron. 

sixv. 22; Zeoh. xiLll TO, SB. 140 

Meholah. See Abal-Meholah. Judg. vii 22; " 

Smh. xviii. 19; 1 Kings It. 12. 

M^arkon, ( Dan.').'.'.'.'.'. .'.".'.'..'.'.'.'.'.."."... ...Joah. xii. Vi 

Mokonah, (Judah.) Neh. li. 2S 

Melita, Malta Aota xxTiiL 1. 242 

Helitene, aprefoetute of Cappodoola. 

Memphis. See Mopb and Noph 39 

Mendes, in the Delta, in ligypt 

Menenatha, Minois 

Mepba^^,IjaviUaal ahyinKenben. Joah.xi]Ll&, 

xsi. 37 ; 1 Ohron. vi. 79 ; Jer. ilTilL 21. 
Meribab, 1) = Waters of Strife, near Eadesb. 

Nam. XX. 13, 2i, ixiil. 14; Dout. ixxiii. 

8; Ps.!xiii. 7,ovi. S3; Bzei, xlrii. 1») 

xlvui. 28 57, 

— 2) in thewildemese of sia Ex. ztU. 7. 4S, 

Meroo 

Merom, lake Josh. zL S. 71, 87, 88, 1 

Moaha, hi Arabia. Gen. x. 30, 

Meaheeh. Oen. x. 2; Biek. xivil 13, xxxiL 26, 



xsviiL2; Jadg. lii. S; 1 Ohron. xix'. 6 1 
Fa. k: 2 ; JnditJi 11. 14, 111. 1 j Aets IL 9, 



Mlohmash, (Benjamin.) 1 Bam. xiii. 2, 5, sir. 5, 
SI; Biiraii.37i Nah-Tii. 81, xi. 31,- laa. 
X. 2S lOfl, 147 

Hichmethah, (Ephnmn.) Joah. xri 6, xrii. T. 

Middin, (Judah.) Joah. sr. fll. 

Mldlan, Midianites. Gen. xiv. 2, isxvL 36, 
xxxYu. 28 i Ex. ii. Ifi, iii. 1 ; Nnm, xxii. 4, 
sxxi.2; Judg. T.-Tiii i 1 Kings xi. IS; 1 
Chron. i. 4fl ; Ps. lixxiii. 9 ; lao. x. 28, 
Ix. 6; Hab.iiL7; Aot3Tii.29. 1 

Migdal-EI, perhaps ^^ it^dala, (Napht^.) Jo^. 



,. 193 



Migdal-Gad, (Judah.)....- Josh. 

Migdo!, city in Bgjpt. Ex. xir. 2 ; Nam. xzxiii. 

7; Jer. sliT. 1, xlyLU; Hiet ixli. 10. 

XXX. 8 39, 45 

Migron, (Beiyamin.) ISam. xrv. 2; Isa. x. 28. 147 

Miletus. :Aot(i xx. IS; 2 Tim. It. 20. 236 

MiUo, I) » Beth-Mlllo, at Jerusalem. 2 Sai 

9; lKiDgsix.I5,Z4,xL27; 2Kingi 

20; 1 Ohron, xi. 8; 2 Cbron. ixxlt 6. 

— 2) house a6 Siohem Judg. I 

Minniti Jadg.xi.SS; Bzek. xxrii. 17. 102,129 

Misbeal "- Maahal, LoriUoal dtj in Aaher. Josh. 

xix. 26, sxi. 30; 1 Ohron. vi. 74. 
Uisgab, in Moab Jer. xlviiL 1, 



Yir. Ah 
VII. Fb 
II. Co 
m. Ad 



n. cd 

IV. Dl] 
II. Dd 

IL Da 



IV. Fe 



m.Be 
VII. Db 



iT, mountain in Lebanon Pa. xlii. 6. 

lab, 1) = Mizpsb, (Benjamin.) Josh, xviii. 
26 ; Judg. XX. 1, xxi. 1 ; 1 Sam. vii. 6 ; 1 
Kingaxv. 22; 2 Chron. xvi. 6 ; Heb. iii. 



— 2) in Gilead. Judg. x. l7, xi. II, 84; Hos. 

Mispeb,'l)'(Judob.) Josh. xv. 33. lOS 

— 2) = Bamath-Mbpoh = Ramath -Gilead, 

(Gad.) Jndg. xi. 39. 102, 

— 3) in Moab I Sam. xxlL 3. 

— 4) valley in Lebanon ....Josh- XL 3, 8, 

Miiraim, Mazor. See Egypt 

MiEreplioth-Maim 

Moab, Moabitefl. Gen. xix. 37 ; Num. xxii 1, 

xxxiii. 48; Deut. ii. 9, xxiiv. 1; Judg. iii. 

12, xi. 17; Ealb L 1 ; 1 Sam. sii. 9, liv. 

47, xxii. 3; 2 Sam. vili. 2, 12 ; lEingaxi. 

1 ; 2 Kings 1. 1, lit. 4, ziil. 20, xxiv. 2 ; 

1 Cbron. L 46; 2Chron.xx,li Bsra ii. I ; 

Neh.xiii.1; Ps.lx. 8, Ixxiiii. 6, oviii. 9; 

laa. xi. 14, xv. 1 ; Jer. ii. 26, xxy. 31, ixvii. 

3,xl.ll,xlvlii. Ij Bsek. XIV. 8; Dan. xi. 

41 ; Amoa Ii. 1 ; Zeph. 11. 9 82, 83, 109, 118 

Moab, monntains of. 62, 83 

Modern Jemai ' 



_ . . jity of tlta Maooabeea.... 

Moeria, iBlie 

Mreaia, the modern Bulgaria 

Mokonob. See Mobonab. 

Moladah, (Simeon,) Josh. xv. 26, xix. 2 ; lOhron. 



!8; Nek 



Moph, Noph, Memphis Has. li. 6. 

Moreh Gen. xii. 6; Dent xi. 30. 38 

Mureabeth-Gad, Mareahab, <Judali.) Micali ' 

Jer.ixTL18; ? "-- ■ " -- 

Moriob 

Moaerah, Moaer 

SO; DenL 



2Maoo. 

...Gon. xxii. 14; 2 Ohron. iii. 1. 122 
(b, eneatnpinent 



death of. i 

Months of the Hile 

Moaah, (Benjamin.) Joah. xviiL 21 

Myra Acts xivii. ; 

Myeia Acta xvi i 

Kaarath, (Ephraim.) Josh. xvi. 1 

Naainah, (Judah.) Joah. xv. 41; Job ii. 11 

Naaran, (Bpliraim.) 1 Chron. vii. 2i 



Naiotb... 
Napbiab..., 



a. xix. If, 

...&ea.xzv.l6jlOhion 



X. 1. 112 

'.Ifl. 

Napbolh, Dor, Dora. 130 

Naphtali, 1) tribe. Joah. xix. 32-39 ; IKingaii 

16; 2 Kings XT. 29 

— 2) monntains of Joah. xx. 1 

Naplitiibin], Egyptian tribe. Gen. s. 13; 1 Cbtoi 



L 11 ... 



I. U, 



Nax 

Naaaretb. Malt. ii. 23, iv. 13, xil. 11 ; Mark L 8; 

Lnke 11. 4, 39, 61, iv. 16 

Farfansen, oily of Oappadoeia 

Neab, (Zebnlon.). JosK xix. 13. 

Neapolia, Bheobom, Syehor, Habnlna...M 

Neapolia, in Macedonia Aolsxvi.ll, 228,234 

Nebaiolh, (Ne"-'- ' ... ~ - 



lx.7.- 



Nebnlhit .-. Heb. xL Si 

Nebo, 1) moonlain, Piagah. ITum.zxxliii?; Deal 

xxxii. 49, ixxiv. 1 82,82 

— 2) oity, (BeUben.) Hum. xxxlL 3, 88 ; 1 Cbron. 

V.8; laa. IT. 3. 

— 3) city, (JndiA.) Hiraii.39; Neh. vii. 83. 

Nciel, (Asher.) Joah. xis. 27. 

Nelieb, (HaphlalL)..... Josh. xix. 33. 
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2Tep!it)i<iiih, ruuDliun Josh. £i 

Ketaphah, (Jndob.) 2 Sum. xxiii. 
xsT.23i EBcaii.22; Heh. vi 
Neva, ■ - ■ ■ ■■ 



. 29, siL 23. 
...JoB'iu'Jiv.'ia'. 



ti, IJuiah.) 

NibahiiD, (Jndah.) 

HioopoliB, in Maosdonia Tie. iii. 13, 15. 2 

NioDpolie, In Jadea, BDunana of the New Test..... 

Hile, Bivsr. ; 

Kimrah = BBth-Nimrnh, (Qad.) Hum. xxxiL 3. i 
minFim. Bet Beth-ITuniiih. Isa. xv. 6: Jet. 

xlYiil, 34. 

— Watos of , ..... 

Nmeveli, Nnniali. Oen. x. II; 2Kingaxiz. 36; 

Isa. issyii, St; Jonah 1, 2, iii 2, S; Nah. 

i. 1; Zeph, u. 13; Matt x5L il 24, 86, 1 

Ko. No-Ammon, (iniabeB in Egypt.) Jer.xM. 25; 

■"--■- -is:. 14; Nah. iii. 8 



iii. 8,19; 2 6i 



Nouli, Bona of. 

Nob, (Benjamin.) 1 Sam. s 

sxL 16, 18; Neb. n. dz; ^s- x.Jii,,.. ix-i. 

Hobah == Kenath, (MonBBBab.) Jndg. yiil II,' 

Nod, land..... J.... i Ge'n.'iT. 16. : 

NoilJid, lahmaelitieli tiibe 1 Chrou. r. 19. 

Sopta, Mempliis. lea. xix. 13 ; Jer. xlir. 1, iiIvL 

14; Eaek. xix. IS 

JSapbah... 



OdeeeuB, In HceEin, on the Block Sea 

Og, of Baehan. i 

Olives, Mount of, 8 8om. ir, 30 ;■ Zech.- iiT. 4 ; 
Matt.ixLl,xxii.BO; Mfttlt iiT', 26 ; Lnke 
sis. 29, :tsil 89; John viii. I; Acta L 

12 120, 123, 111, 200, 2 

Omar, mOBqna of, in modem .ToFUBalem.. ...,,,„,.., 
On, Eellopolls. Bee Betb-Shemesli No. 1. Gen. 
xli. 46, iItL 20 ; Bi. I. II ; B!(*.,x: 



[V. Ed 

IV. Bo 

V. Bf 



. V. Df 

t 

J IV. Cc 



> n. Co 
' IV. Ff 



0, (Ben, 



lii.j 1 OhVoi 



i. 12; 



MT. 



Noh. Ti. 2, TiL 37, xL 36, near Lydda „ 2] 

OpheV l<iU neiiT Zion. S Klngg t. 24 ; 2 Ohron. 

ssyii.8,issiii.U;Neh.ili28,xL21. 133,11 
Opbir. GeD.s.29; 1 ZingH ii.2B, 1. 11, ii;lL4S; 

1 Ohioa. xzix. i; 2 Obron. viii. IE, ix. 10; 

Job isriii. 16; Ps. sIy.9 ; IsH, siiL 12. 20.60,i; 
frphni. Sea Aplni and GophnB...,Joab, xviiL 24. 
Gphrab. JosbL xvlil: 23; 1 Snjn, xiiLlT; Micalt 

'1.10; Judg.vl. ll,Tiii.2T,iSi6 ■„. 101,11 

Oieb, i^ck..... Judg. TlL 25; Isa. S.26. ll 

Otontes, river in Syria _ :. 69, li 

Omithopolis, cm the IHedlterraiieon 

■OrthoBia, ia Phcenioia. 

Oxua, river, east of the Oaapian Sea. 

Faobnamunia, a oil; of Egypt 

Padan-Aram ,.„., .Gen. xxxi.-lS, xlviii. 7. ' 

Paatnm, Paaidonia, a Greek town in Itidyi 

Pagcce, noitb of Antiooh 

PalKbyblus, in Phreaicia, 

Pales^e. See FbUiatia 67, ' 

Palmyra t L 

Painpliylia.""Aota*ii! ioj iiiL'l3,''siv"24,''xv.'ssi 

IXTII. 6 210, 2! 

Paneas, or Banias.,... j....; 71, li 

PciioTmiia, on tbe eoast of SloUy. 

Papblagouia, in Asia Uinor. 

Paphoa AotB slil. 8 2'. 

Para, Joeh. ivUi. 23. 

Paradise 

Partetoaiom, aontli eoaat of the Mediterranean,,.. 
Paran, Pfaacanj deserL Gen.xir. 6,^i/21; Nnm. 

Kl2, ilii.S; Deiti. l,ssiiii. 2; ISam. 

SST.I; IKingaxi.18; Hab.iiL3 83, 2l 

Paras, (Persia.) 2 Ohron. xxxvi. 20 ; Bira i. I, Ir. 

6, vi 14 i Bath, i 8 ; E»et. xxvii 10, xxxviii. 

6 i Dan. v. 28, vi. 8, s. 18. 

Pares, anolent Perida. ; 

Parthiaus ..Acta i!. 9. S 

Parvaim 2KinE3Xxiii II; 2 Cliron. iii. 6. 

Passage of the Jordan ; 



[V. Cf 
IV. Ce 

[V. Eft 
VII.Fb 



Vn. Aa 
V. Pf 
V. Da 



Til. Ab 
VII. Eo 
VIL Bo 



vn. Dc 

[in. cg 



Patara 

Pathroa. laa. s 

Puthrusim. Ge 

Eiek. xs 

?atmos 


.'llj* Jer.'iiiT.'rr'Eiek. ssis 


il. 
14, 


a. I. 14 ; Bomp, Jer. xliv. ] 
X. 14; lBB.si 11 


15; 








Pan, in Edom.. 
Panl,lifeofSt 


...Gen. XXXV 


39; ICbron. 


BO. 














IChron. si27 

Bsek. sss 

; Jndg. viii 8 




Poluaium = 8in 
Penid, Pennel. 

Penteo^P"^ 


Noph. 

Gen. xxxii. 3 


16. 
IT; 








Peor, mountain 
Perffia. 














237 VII. Db 



B II. Co 
7 VILBb 
vn. Cb 



.Acta siii. IB, siv. 26. 320 
,.Rbv, ill,ii.I2. 261 



'axim. Bee Baal-Pei 

Pere^Ueiu.'. 2 Bai 

Perga, in Pamphylls;.. 

Porgamoe.., .........;... 

FerinthuB, near ConEtantlnople 

PeriaaitBs. Gen. xiii. 7, xv.20, xxxiv.30; Ei. iii 

8; ixriii2;Daut.ss.l7; Josh, iii, 10, li. 

1; xt3; Judg, i4,iii5; 1 Kings is. 20; 

Ezraii.1: Heh. ix.8; Judith v. 18. ', 

Persian Sulf. li 

Petbor ;:.'. Num. xxii 6. I 

Petra = Jokflieel, gee Selah 1, 

PhffiHo, south of DomaaoTie 

Pharan. See Poran, ■Wildemesspf. 

Pharbtethns, a city of Egypt, 

Ptarpar, river near Damascus 2 Kings v. ]2. 1- 

Pbarealio, battle scene 

PhftSffilus, toner of 

Phosie, east of (he Blaok Sea 

Pheniee, in, Cyprus....... , ...Acts xxvii 12. 2 

Phiala,Iliie ;.i,ii 

Philadelpliia, , Rev, i 11, iU. 7. 192, 2! 

Pliilippi, in Maceclonia. Acts svi 12, si. B; 1 Cor, 
xvi. 24; 2Cor. xiiilS; Pliiii I, iv. 16; 

PHlippopolia, in Arabia. 

Pliilistines, PhlUsda,' Palestine. Gen. x. 14, xsi 
82; xxvi 14;Bs. siii.-iri Jndg. Iii, 8, i. 



1 Chron, X. 1; 2 Cbron. s 

xsvi. 7, xxviii 18 ; Pa. Is. 10, Isssui 3, 

lxisvii.4i Iea-ii9, ix. 12, si, 14 j Esek. 

xvi 27; Amoa ix. 7; Zeoh. ix. 6 81, 1' 

PlKsnicia, Phienicians ...Acta si. 19, xv, 3, sii. 2. : 
PhryglBi PbrygiaoB. Acta ii 10, svi 6, xviii. 23; 

l:Tiin,vi.21 ^;: 219. 2' 

Pliid = Pul„; .,.;,„. ;;.;-,;... .iBa. IxvL 10, 

Pbnnon^'Punon in Iduniea,.-;'..Num^'ixxiil. 42 
Phuti Aftioan tribe. Gen. i. 6 ; Jor.slvi 9 ; Esek. 

sxvii. 10, xsi. 5, xxxviii. 6 ; Nab. iii. 9. . 

Pibeaheth, BubastHs Esek. sss. 17, . 

Plena, mountain 

Pi-Hahirath......Bs. siv, 2, 9; Rum. xxiiii 7. 44, ■ 

PiratboB, (BphraimO Jnctgisii 15; 25am. xxiii. 

80; 1 Ohron, xi 31 1' 

Piagah, monntain. Hum. xil. 20^ xxiii 14;' Dent, 

iii l7, sssiv, 1; Josh, xii, 3, siii 20.,-„ 62, : 

PiMdia. Acts xili 14, siv. 24. 2' 

Pison, river. Gen. ii II. : 

Pilhom. Bx. ill. . 

Plain oi the Coast, oi Sharon..... 78, 2' 

Polyoarp, mariyrdom of. ; ; : 2£ 

Pontus ...„.,„'.....Aot8Xiiii2; 1 Pet i; IJ 2l 

Pools of Gihon, Siloam. .', ,. li 

Prophets of Jndah and Israel before the eaptj^ty ll 

— during the capKvilif : ; ., It 

Prnsa, in Bithynia 

Psephinoe, tower of 

Ptolemals Acts xsi 7. 107, 2i 
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Rasmali Qen. s. 7 ; Eiek. nxTii. 22. IB, ] 

Rabbab, 1) = Harabbah, {Jnaah.)...Josh. xt. flO. 

— 2) — Babbatb- Amman. I>eu6. ill. II ; Josb. 

xiiL 26; 2 Sain. li. 1, lil. 2B, sva 27; 1 

Cbron. xx. 1; Jsr. xlix, 2; Eaek. s 



-3) in 



See Ar.. 



. 6)-, ■ 



EabHti, (iBEaohar.) Josh. lis. 20. 

Racliat (Judal.) I 8am. xicx. 29. 1 

Ragles, eonth otibe Caspian Sm. 

Raiab, poetical nams of Egypt. Ps. Isxxtii. 4; 
Isixix. 10; Iso. XKS, ?, U. 9. 

Raktath, (Nopttali.J Josh. sis. 35. 

lUikon, (Dan.) .^. Sneh. six. 46, 

Ramah, 1 ) = EJimali-8anl, - 



i. 19,ii.ll, T 



iii. 2S ; Jud 



.17,1 



; iv. 6, 



htL 13, J 



i. 83 ; Isa. x. 29 ; Jer. 



5,108 



Riunath-Mizpeli. See Ramoth No. 3. 

Ramath-Lehi Judg. st. 17. 

Ramsses, oity and land =. GoBliBn Ho. 1. Gen. 

ilriL 11; Bi. L 11, lii. 87 ; Hum. isxiii. 3. 
Ramoth, 1) r^Ramath (Simeon) — Baalatb-Beer- 

Ramatli 1 Sam. xsi. 27. 

— 2)™BaineUi=JarmuthKa.2,IsyidBaloity 

in laaaoliar 1 ChrOD. ti, 73. 

— 3) in Qilead ^ Mizpeh No. 2, oity of refuge, 

(Gnd.) Dent iv. 43 ; Josh. siii. 36, si, 8, 
isi. 88; I Kings ir. 13, ixii. 3; 2 Kings 
yiii. 28, is. I, U; 1 OUron. vi. 80.,,. B3, 96, 131 
BapIianeiB JosQpli. £eU. Tii, 24, 

Rosheinn, a Tillage on Monnt Hermon 

Ratorin, in Mmsia, on tba Danube 

RabelUon of AbaaJom : 

Reeliab, Bechabitu. 1 Ghrou. Ir. 12, ii. 55; Jer. 



Red Sea. Ee. s. 19, liii. 18, isiii. 31 ; Num. xiv. 

25, sii. li, sxxili. 10 ; DeaL i. 1 ; Judg. 

Hi. 16; 1 Kingois,28i Pb. ori. 22, osssvi. 

13i Jer. ilis. 21: Aota viL 36: Heb. 

ri.29 

Retab ^: Betb-Rehob, LeritliBl dty in Asher. 

Mum. xfii. 21 ; lChron.vi.rB; Judg.LSl; 

Josh. xix. 28, 30, xxi. 31 56, 95 

Rehoboam'e dereni^d oitiea.- 

Relioboth, in l^e desert 

Rehoboth, 1) fountain 

— 2) = Bahobotb-Hanabali, eiey 

phrateB Oen.siZTL S7; 

— 3) Assyrian city Gen. 1. 11. 26 

Reltem, (Beiijamin.) Josh, xviii. 27. 

Remeth = Bamoth No. 3 JobI. sis. 21. 

Repbaim, 1) tribe. Gen. xiy. 6, xr. 20j 2 Sam. 

— 2) Tnileyr(JudiJi.')''''JiiaiL' sy"3,'sriii.''i6;''3 

Sam. y. 18, 32, xjtiiL 13; 1 Chron.sL 15, 

siT. 9; rstt. svii. 5 J 

R6phidim....Bi. svii. 1, lis, 3 ; Ham. rssiiL 14. 

Rosen, Aaayrian raty , Gen. x. 12. 26 

Raoben, tribe Horn. issiL 29, 33, 87, 

Re!e;^h ,..„.S Kings xix. 12; Isa. sssvil. 13. 






iii. 13. 2 



, ruined Tillage in the Hanran. 
Rhinoolura. See Rivei fi Sgypt. 

Rhodes. Acts xxi. 1. 236 

Rhosns, in Pieria, north of Antioch..... 

Riblah. Ham. ssiiT. 11 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 33, xxr. 

6,30; Jer. Kxxis. 6, Iii. 9, 26 

Rlmraon, 1) (Simeon.) Zeoh. siv. 10; Joati. it. 

32, sis. 7 ; 1 Chron, ir. 32. 

- 2) LaTiUoal oity in Zebnion, Joah. sis. 13; 



1 Obro. 



vi. 77..., 



— 3) Rimmon-PtUBK, ancampment Hum.sssii' 
19 

— *) root Jadg. is. 45. 99, 193 

Biuimon'Methoar, Bee Bimmon No. 2. 

Ripbath Gen. s. ! 

Eiasnh, eneampmenl Num. KSXiiL 2J 

Rithmah Num. xxsiii. 16 



[IT.De 

III. Ed 

IV. Df 
[V.Dg 



[IV. M 
VI. Od 
V.Pg 
niDd 

VI. Ca 

VII. Ca 



[V. Oc 
rv. Cb 
[IV. Bf 
IIL De 



J5!2Kiugassi' 



Eiver of Egypt. Oon. i 

Josh. XV. 4; 1 King 

7; 2 Cbron, vii. 8 i 

RockRimmon. Jadg. xx. 46. 

Rodaiiim. See Dodanim .J Chron. i 

Rogel, waU, ( jHdab.)_ Josh, I^, 7, xrilL 16 ; 2 So 



il,waU,(jHdab.) Josh,I^, 
_ svii.i7; lEinssi.B... 



, ISO 



Roglim-Bn-Eoglim 2 Sam. ivii. 17, lii, 31. 

Rome. AotsiL 10,sTiii.2,sis.21,ss' 

i..7; G^vi.18; Bph.Ti.24; 

Col. iy. 18; 2 Tim. 1. 17; PhiL 26„ 344 V 

Rontas between Jerusalem and (Jalilee,.,.. 

Rumah 2 Kings ixiii, 36. 101 

Ruth, Book o£ 104 

Saba. See Saba No. 1. 

Sabtah, Arabian tflbe , Sen. x. 7. 

Sabtecah Gen. s. 7. 



Solamia, upon Cypma Aots liii. 6, S 

SaJobah. Dent iii. 10; Jash'.'S'B^ xiirii; "i 

Salem Gon. liv. 'i87'PB.'l!STL*2:'Hab.'Tii. l'. 

Balim^ghBlim.„,18am.ii. 4; John iii. 23. 108, £ 
Salmone Aots xxTil. 7. 2 



8 II. Bo 
8 IL Da 

V. Id 

Vn. Eb 

V.Pg 

rv. pq 

IV. Po 
6 IV. Cd 



Salt Sea. Gen. xiv. 3 j Hum. xxiir. 13 ; Josh. xt. 
2, 6, KTiii, 19. 

Salt, TaUoy of. 2 Sam, vii!. 13 ; 3 Kings sir. 7 ; 
1 Chron. xviii. 12; 2 Chion. sit. II; 118, 1 
PiUar of, 1 

Samaria, Samaritan^ oity and proiinee. 1 Kings 
siiL 83, stI 2i, 29, xviii. 2, ix. 1, 34, xsii, 
87 ) 2 Kings I. 2, iL 26, vi. 19, 24, s. 1. 17, 
siii. 1, DT. 14, xviL 6; 2 Cbron. iviii. 2, 
ssv. IB, ssviii. 15; EaraiT. 10; laa. vii. 
8, s. 9; Jar. ssiii. 18, sli. 5; Eiak. xvi. 
63, ssiii. i; Hoa. vii. I, i. 5 ; Amos iii. 9i 
Obad. 19 ; Micoh L 6 ; LnkesviL II j John 
iv, 4; Aota i. 8, viiL 1, sv. 3. 

102, 136, 145, IBS, S 
:. 15, 236, 2 



Samosata, on the Euphrates.... 









.11. i 



Samuel, Samuil Heb;. 

Sanir. See Sonir 

Sansaunah, (Judab.) Joal 



svii. 52; i 

Sardis Rev. i, 11, iiL 1. 

Sardls 244, 3 

Bared, brook Ham. ssi. 12 ; Deut ii. 13. 

Snrapta = Zarpbatb Lake iv. 26. 136, 1 

Sarid, (Zebulon.) Joah. sis. 10, 

Sntala 2 



Soodra, in lilyria 

Scopus, Hll, north of Jerusalem ■=■ Nolh 

SoyUiions 

Soytbopolis = Bath-Shean 1 

Sea of QalUee. See Gennesarat 73, 1 

Seba, 1) Arabian tribe. Gen. s. 7, x. 28; laa. 
sliii. 3, sviii. 1, xIt. 11; Pa. Issli. 10 

— 2) = Shaba. 1 Kings i, 1 ; Isa-li. 6; Jer. 

vi. 20; BjBk. svii 22; JobvL 19; Pb. issh. 
15; Joal iU,8 

— 3) [Simeon.) Josh, xii, 2. 

Sebasteo, in Cappadooia. 

" ' innytos, on the Delta In Egypt.... 



VI. Bd 
V. Ce 
IV. Cd 

VII. Db 
VII, Pb 



VII. Db 
I VI. Bo 
i IV. Cb 



1, (Judoh,) 1 Joah. s 

f, hjnd"and"mon 



,61, 
lis. 22. 



Dutain. Gen, xiv. 6, x 
sxii:.ia,isiTi. 8; Num.sslT,18) Dent 
2, 44; Jo8h.si.l7,iii.7,ssiT,4; Judg. t. 
; 1 Chron. iv. 42; 2 Chron. ss. 22, xxv. 
I ; Isa. xxL 11 ; Eaek. sst. 8 ; sxsr, 2 ; 



Sda, Jokthcel, Pelta, 2 Kings siv. 7; Isa. 



yGoogle 



TEXT BOOK AND ATLAS OF BIBLICAL GEOGEArHT. 



Eelat-homniBh-Iciotli 1 Sam. ssUi. 28, 

Sele, iu Egypt, noi-th of Kamesea 

Selenaia Acta xiii. 4. ' 

Senoah, (JudaliO-<-^^°' ii- ^^i Neb.iil.S, ili. 38. 
Seneh 1 gam. sir. 1. ] 



Bepliarvolici. 2 Kings xyiL 21, xriii. M, sis. 13 ; 

Isn. UKYi. 19, xssrii. 13 1: 

Sephet^ Sutet, monnlalu In Galilee 

Seppboris, capiM of Galilee mtdcst Nero. 

Serbal, monntrfn, 26 miles W. H. W, of Sinai 

Berpeats, Flerjr ( 

Servitndes nnder tba Jadgea 1( 

SetUemecit of the tribes^ i 

Seven Churuhes 2- 

Shaitlabbin, (Ban.) Joeb. ilx. 12. 

Shaalbim — SboBlabbin, (Dam.) Jndg. i. 3S,-2 

Sum. 33, 32; lEingaiT.Sj lCbron.xi.3S. 1 

Shahajimab, (lasaehar.) _ Josh.xis. 22. 

Sbalem. Gen. zzziii 18. 36. Shidlm. 1 Sam. is. 4. 1 

Sbnliabit. See BaaJ-Shftliaha. 1 Sara. is. 4. 1 

Shamir, 1) in monntuna of Bptraim, Jntlg. s. 1. 1 

— 2) (Jndah.) Josh, sv. 4S. 

Bharon. Joab. x]L 18 ; 1 Chion. v. IB, uvii. 29 ; 

SoL Songs ii. 1 ; laa. iixiiL 0, sssv. 2, isv. 



IILEb 
! VII. B 
[V. Do i 



T. ca 

V. Od 
UI. Og 



10; AotB 
Shranthan, (Sim 



n.)... 






s. 6. 



Sheohem. See Sicb«m 23, 19, 84, 96, 132, 182 

Bhefa-Amar, in Galilee. ^ 

Sbeleph, Ambian tribe. Sen. i. 2B ; I Chron. i. 21 



heabaohj Babyhin Jer. ist. 29, li. 41. : 

hen 1 Sam. vii. 12. 

tn^Hermon. Dentiii.g; 1 Chron. 



TL Bd 
VT,Bo 
II. Co 
ILDo 



r. 2B! S 



r. 11, 



bnatb, lirer, (Asber.) Jcrah. s 

Bhilhim, (Jndah.) Joab. ir. 32. 

Bbilob, (Ephmim.) Joah. xriiL 1, xxl. 2, isii. 12 ; 
jQdg. iTiii. SI, iiL 12, IS ; 1 Bam. i. 3, 24, 
m. 21, IT. 13, xiv. 3 i 1 Kings li. 2T, xL 29, 
xlT. 2; Pa. l^irilL 80; Jer. vu. 12, siyi. [V. Ce 

9, ili. 6. 92 IV. Cd 

Bblmron, Shimran-Maron, (Zebvlou.) Josh. li. 1, [III. 

lit 20, sis. 16 

Bhinar, Babjlonia. Gen. s. 10, li. 2, xit. 1 
xLll; I)an,L3; Zeoh.v. 11 

Bhittim, 1) := Abal-Sbittim. Hum. zxr. 1, : 
49 ; Joah. iL 1, IIL 1 j Mloah vi. S. 

— !) TaJlay Jool i 

Shooho 112,134 

Bbophan, (Gad.) 

Shual, (Banjnmin.) 

Shnnem, (laaacbar.) Joah. x 

4; 1 Kings i. Si 2 Kinga It. 8 140 ^ 

Shnr, degart of Ex. XT. 22 ; Nnm. isxiii. S, 46, 53 

— 3) flitj in tbo deaart. Qbd. xvL 1; xi. 1; 

1 Sam. xv. 7, xxvii. 8. 33, 4 

Shushan, Buea. Esra It. 9; Heh. i.l; Eatber 1. 

,1571 



oai, 1) moonlain. Ex. xvi. 1, xix. 13, xiir. II 
xzxIt. 4 j LeTit xxv. 1 ; Jadg. v. S ; TSei 
is. 18; Pb. Ixviii. 8; Aote tU. 30; GhL ii 

34 „ 48, 60 

- 2) desert, .....Ex. xix. 1; Num.xxxiii.lS. 62 

naitio Group. _ 45 

. 15. 19 



1 Chro- 



Uihe, (perhaps := China.) Isa. xlix. 12. 

^inope, aonth coast of tba Bleaik Sea 

jion, I) = HermoH Dent. It. 48. 128 

— 2) (rsaaoliar.) Joah. lix. 19. 

- 'moth, Sephmolh, (Jndah.)....l Sara, xsx, 28. 118 



XSiT. 9. 



Sisora, defeat of ... 



...Gan. X 



L21. 



31 

Smyrna fier. 1. 11, IL 8. 244, 240 

So^o, (Judah.) Josh. xv. 35, 48; " ' 
1 Kinga iv. 10; 2 Chron. xi 

01, 130, 134 
SodoiB. Gen. x. 19, liii. 10, 12, jtIt. 2, xriii. 16, 

14, xlix. 18, L'40i Beet. xri. 49; Zeph. ii! 

9 ; Mntt. X. 15, xL 23 ; Mark vi. 11 ; Luka 

X, 12 ; 2 Pet. ii. 8. 

Solomon 121, 132. Pools of. 

Song of the Wella Hnm. ixi. 18-20. 

Sophene, in Armanla. 

Sorak, valley, and rirer. Judg. xvi. 4. 

Spata Eom. XT. 24, 28. 245 

Sphyax 

Springe, npper and nether. 

"' in the XasL 

^Talherine, near Mount &in^_ 

SC Stephen's martyrdom, plaee of. 

■"loooth, 1) (Gad.) Gen. ixxilL 17; Ex. lii. 37; 

Josh.xiii.2T; IKingaviLltt; Pa. Iz. 6... 
- 2) ancampmant in the desert. Nnm. xxxiil. S. 

LGz, toiTQ and iinyof. ii, 46 

SuSkui ~ "■ " - ■ - 



Sycaminopolia, near Monnt Cnnnel. . . . 

Syene Esek. ixis. 10, ixx. 8. 40 

Syehar 80,182 

Syria. SeeAram. Gen.xxii.2],sxviiL5i Hnm. 
— ■" -- Judg. -' ■" - '■ "" =" ■ 



, s. 18; 
(. 16, IX. 



Syrian Ooafedera' 



i. 26, J 



2 Kings T^ 



.. lie 



Bfbraiin. Esek. xlvil 16. 

fiichem, Bhechero-Nonpolis, & LeTitieal oitj in 

Bpkralm. Gan. xii. 6, xxxviL 12; Joah. xrii. 

7, XX. J, XXL21, xxivil, 26, 32; Judg. 

TiiL SI, ix. 1, xxi. 19 ; 1 Kings xii. 1, 26 ; 

I'Chron. vi. 87, TiL 28 ; 2 Chron. x. 1 ; Pa. 

Ix. 8; orii!. 7; Jer. xli. 5; Acts Tii. 16. 28, 36 

Sicily, island of 

Biddim, rallay Gen. sW. 3. 10. 

BidOQ. See alao Zidon. Gwi. xllx. 13 ; Ezra liL 

7 ; Zaoh. ix. 2 ; Matt. xL 21, xv. 21 ; Mark 

iiL 8, yii.24j Lake It. 26, t1. 17, x. 13; [VILFa 

Aita xiL 20, xiTlL 3 

Sihor, Sbibor. Joah, xiii. 3 ; 1 Chron. liii. 5. SO [IV. Cb 

Silkt 2 Kinga xii. 2'' 



Taanach, LeviHcal oity Jn Manasseh, Josh. xii. 
21, xyiL 11, xxi. 26; Judg. i. 27, v. IS; 1 

Kinga iy. 12; 1 Chron. vii. 29 89 

aanath-Shilah Joab. xvi. 8. 

Tab£B = Tob Judg. ^. 3 j 2 Sam. x. 6. 

Tabbath, Epbndm Jndg. vii. 22. 

laberah, in the desert. Sum. xi. 3; Dent. ix. 22. 

Tabor, 1) moantain, Joah, xix. 32; Judg. It. 6, 
Tiii. 18 ; Pa. Ixxxix. 12 ; Jar. ilvi. 18 ; Hob, 
v. 1 j Hat6. xvii. 1 ; Mark ix. 3 ; Luka ix. 

28. 70, 77, 194 

- 2)^^Ohialolb-Tabor,IievltiiMld^inZebQlon. 
lOhron. tL77. 

Tadmor, Palmyra. 1 Kings ix. 18 ; 2 Chron. Tiii. 4. 

Togaba, twelve miles nom-east ftom Gas* 

TahaCh, anoampment „ Num. xxxiii. 26. 

Tahpanhes. Jer. xliiL 7, xliv. 1, xlvL 14; Eiek. 



ss. 18 

Tahtim-Hodshi 

Talmai, kingdom of.,.. 
Tamiathis, in the Delta of the Nile 
Tamyraa, river in Phrenioia. 



2 Bam j 



VII. Dh 

ry.CpBt 
IV. Bf 



in. Bo 

pj'. Da 
IV. Dd 
III. Ee 



V.Ffe 
VII^\e 

VITBb 



[V. Cd 

IV. Cd 

V. Dd 
III. Dg 



HTie II, Google 



1. :ixxiii. 37. 






; Fs. Issi: 



Tiinis, Koao 

Tttppaah JosU.i 

TaiDih, encampDieat 

Taraloli, (Benjamin.) 

Tiireatum, in Itsij, 

Tariduea, vest of tlie Sea of Qalilee... 

Torpdites 

TarsMah, son of Javan. Qen. x 

laa. isiil. 1, IxvilB; Jor. x.v; iszea. 

xxiii, 13, sisTiiL 13 j Jonali 1. 3, iv. 2, 16, 1 

Taraiis Acta ix. 11, 30, sL 25, sxi. 39. 2 

TatttL, salt lake in L;caonia 

Tani'UB, mount in Asia Minor 2 

TaTia, in flalatta 

Tekoa, 1) (Judali.) a Sam. aiv. 2, siiil. 26 ; 1 

Cliron. ii. 24, xi. 28; 3 Ohron. xL 6; Seb. 

iii. 6, 2T; Jer.vi.l; AmosLl 1 

— 2) desert of. 2 Chcon. is. 20. 

Tcl-Abib Eaafc. iii 15. 

Telem Josli. 

Tal-Hareaha, Birfl iL 69; Hell. vii. 81 

Tel-Mslah Birttii. 59; Hel. yiL 81 

Tema, Arabian tribe. Q^. zxv. 1£; Job li. 19 

Iek. zxL 14; Jer. xxr.23. 
Temnn, region in Idumea. Oan. jxivi 11, 16 

Jer. xlix. T; Exeli. ski. 13; Hab. iii. 3. 

Tarrauna, between Rome and Naples 

Teumeasua, In Chalddice 

Thamar = Tamar .^sek. ilrii. 19 j slviii. 23 

Thuitia, in Baahan 

Thapsaane. 8es Thiphsah 

TheWa = Upper Egypt 

ThobBS Judg. fcc-60; 2 Sam. li. 21 

Thebea 1« 

Ihebians.. 

Theloim = Te]em, (Jadah.) 1 Sam. xv. 4 

Thelaaar, Telaaaar, 2 Kingasix. 12; Iaa.xsitiL12 

Thelada, In Apamene...... 

Thelsaie. 



'.24. 



[VILEb 
11. Cb 

vn, Bb 
II. Cb 
VII. Pa 



vn. Aa 
T. Ef 
V.Cg 
V. Be 
vn. Cb 



Thani 






Xheeadia 

Ibeseulenica. Aete xvii. 1, ss. 4, sxvii. 2; Phil. 
ir.lS; ITbeea. L 1; 2 Theas.Ll; 2Tini. 



IT. 10 ..... 



TbeuproEopai: 

Thlsbe, (Haphtaa )......... 1 Kings xriL 1, sii. 17. 

Xhmnia, a luge dt^ inEgjpt............! 

Thcacia. 16, 2 

Thrao Taverns 2 

Tbuiii, Greek colimf In Italj 

Thjadra...'. Eev.L 11,11. 18; Aole xvi. 14. 2 

Tiberias, eorntrj and sea. John vi. 1, 23. 72, 187, 1 

mglBth-PUeSflc 135,1 

Tigris, river 

rrimnah.inEdom. Gen,:tixTl,40i lChron.i.61, 
Timnath, ( Jndiili.) " Gen; iixrill. 12 j' Joah. xv. 

IC, S7, xix;4B..: 1 

Tiinnatb-Hareer Jndg. ii. 9. 

Titimath-Berah...: Josb. ais. 50, ssiv. 30. 

Tiphaab, ThapsoeiiB I Kings if. 24. 1 

— 2) in PalesUne 2 Kings xt. 16. 

Tiraa, Tblra! ....&an.s. 2. 

Tiraah. Josh. xii. 24; 1 Kings aiv. IT, sv. 21, 33, 

XTi. 8; 2 Kinga sv. 14 90, 1 

Tob, land ^. latob. Jud.xi.S; 2 Bam. X. 8. 

Tochen, (Judah.)... 1 Chron. It. 33. 

logafmnb. Sen. X. S; 1 Cbron. 1. 6j Ezek. xxvil. 

14, xsxYili. 6 15, 1 

Tolad-El-Tolad, (Simeon.) I Cbron. iy. 29. 

:Toiuba of tbe Kings, in Jelnsalem 

TopheL Dent. i. 1. 

^Tophethin, tho valley of Hinnom. 2 Kinga xxiiL 

10; Jer. vil. 31, six. e 1 

-ToFi^Tac..: ., 

Toner of Edar. ...... l-.O^n;!!!*-. 21; MlpalitT. 8. 

Tower of Paepbinoe. 

'rrao!ionltie.......l.'..^ ;........ Luke iii 1. 1 

Transftgnrfilion. Ma«tirii.l;Markis.2iLu.iK.28. 1 

Xrapezus, noir Trebizond............ 

Travels of oni: Savionr ;.... 

^TriparodisHs, onlhe Orontes... 



in. Ad 
n. lia 
VIL Aa 
VILBb 

[VI. Co 
V.Dd 
[VII. af 
II. Db 

[V. Bi 
IV. Be 



ILBa 

[V.Ce 
rv. Cd 
IV. Do 



V.Eod 
VI. Cb 
Vn.Fa 



n Syria, 



m. iv. 13. 228, 2 
...Acts IS, 15, 236 



Vll. Pi 
VII. Db 
VII. Db 






I ^ Zor. 2 Sam. T. 11, xzhr. 7; IKkigs v. 1 
yii.-13, is. 11; 1 Ohron. liv. 1, xxil. 4; : 
ChrDn.iL3; EirailLT; Ke1i.xIiL16; Pe 
sly. 12, IxxziiL 7, IxxxvlL 4; Isa. xzill. 1 
Jer. xxy. 22, xxrii. S, xlvil. 4 ; Esek. xxvi 
3eeq.i Zeoh. li. 3j Matt xi. 21, xv. 21 
Mark iii B, tU. 24; Luke vi 17, x. 13 
sxi.3 ■..■...-...'...■124,12: 



tllai 1^ Eaiaas..... Dan. viU. 2. 

Ummah, (Asber.) Josh.iix. 30. 

TJphai, pBrhapa ^= Ophir Jer. x. 9 ; Dan. x. 5. 

Upper and Lower Pools. ....1 Kings i 33. 1 

Ur, in Cbaldea Gen. li 28-, Neh. ix. T. 

Urfol, or Orfah 

Urtas ■! 

Ulioa. 1 

TTz, in Idumaa. i 



-Herah.., 



...Gen. I. 27. 



...1 Cliron. y 



.24. 



1. viii. 13. 118, 142 



Wady-Es- Sheikh 

■Watly Rabab 

Wailing, plooe of. 

Wondei'lnga of David... 
Waters of Dimon 



Tekoa 1 

Ziph 1 

Woods of Ephraim 35, 1 

Zaanoim, (Naplitali.) Josb. xix. 33 ; Judg. Iv. Ill 

Znanau, perhaps — ' Zenan Hii^ L 11. 

Zolmon, mountain Jndg. ix. 48; Ps. Ixviit. 14. 

Zalmonab, encampment Nnm. xxxiii.41. 

ZnmBummim Deut ii 20. 

Zanoab, (Judah.) Josh. xv. 34, 60 j 1 Ohron. iv. 

18; Neh. iii 13, xL 30...;;;.;....;:; 

Zaphon, (Gad.) Josh.;iiii 27. 

Zaieah, Zorah, (Judah.) Joali. xv. 33, xix. 41 ; 

Judg. liii; 2, 26, ivi 31, iviil 2; 1 Cbron. 

ii 63, iv. 2 98, 103, 1 

Zavetan, Zared '. Josh, iii Ifl. 83, 1 

Zarphath = Sorepta.....! KingaxviiO; Obad. 20. 1 

Zartlian, Zareda. See Zererath...,i 1 

Zaboim, 1) in the valley of Biddlm. ' Gen. x. 19, 

xiv. 2; Dent xxiz. 23; Hoe. xL 8. 
— 2) valley in BenjamJii. 1 Sam, xiii. IS; Nab. 

xl. 34. 31, 65, 76, 1 

Zeliah : 101, 1 

Zebulon Josh. xii. 10-10. 

Zeakariab.. 1 

Zedad TSam. xxxiv. 8; Eaek. zMi 16. 

Zeloh, (Benjamin.) Josh. xviiL 28 j 2 Sam. xxL 

Zehah, (Be^amin,)..'. l.i.l Sam. x, 2'. 1 

Zemorite, Osnaanitisb paopls ;.;... .Sen. x. 18. 

Zemoraim, (BenJomin.J Josh, xviii. 22; 2 Ohron. 

Zenan ^= Zaanan „ Josh. xr. 37. 

Zephath-Hormah Judg. i 17. 57, ! 

Zophathah, valley in Judah 2 Chron. xiv. 10. 

Zcr, (Naphtali.) Josh. six. 3S. 
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Zered, brook Num. xxi. 12 ; Dauf.ii. 13 

Zerecotb ^= Zai'thnu =^ Zerodo, (Mnnnssoh.] Josh 
iii. IBi Judg.yii.22; 1 Kings XT. 12, rii 
46, aL 26; 2 Chron. w, 11 S3, 133 

Zereth-Sh^ibar, (Reuben.) Josh. liii. IB. 

Ziddim, (BnphtRll.) JoaK zlx. S5. 

Zidou i^ SidoD, ZidiMiitee. Oen. x. IG, IB; Deut. 
iiL Oj Josh. xi. B, sit 28; Jade, i. 31, iii. 
3, xviii. 28 ; 2 Sam. Exir. 6 : 1 Kings v. 6, 
xL 1, xvi. 31, iTiL 9jS Kings xsiii. 1 3 ; 
1 Cliron. uiL i; Isa. ssiii. 3; Jer. isv, 
22, 1X7)3. 3, ilvii. 4 ; Ezels. isrll. 8, Kxviii 
22; Joaliii. 4 18, 12S, 191 

Slhlugi (Simeon.) JobIi. XV. 31, xis.Bi 1 Eiun, 
... , n., . 2 gmji. i. 1 ; ] Cliron. 



1; Neh, xL 2) 
1-. 2; 1 Chron. i. 






25. 
■Wilderness of. Mum. siii. 21, ss. 1, zxYii 

14, sxiill. 36, iixiT. 3; Josh, sv.l, 3 

1, citjt of Darfd, monntnin. 2 Smq. t. 7 ,■ 
Kingsviiil; 3 Kings xiir. 31 j 1 Chron. x' 
5; 2 Chron. v. 2; Pa. ii. 6, liT. 1, ss. 1 
sMii. S, T. 2, li. 18, Ixiiv. 2, Isssi. ; 
xeriL 8, cit. 16, txxy. 1, oxxxiii. 3, csssvl 
1; las. L 27, ii. 3, i. 12, xlis. 14, Iii. 1 



Jer, iv. 6 ; Joal iiL 17 ; Amos i 2, \i. 1 ; 

MioaliiiL12; Zeth.Tiii.3; Zeph. iii. 14... 

Zior, (Judat.) Josh. xv. 5*. 

Ziph, 1) Joah. XV. 24, 6Si 1 Bam. xxili. 14, 19, 

xxtL 1; 2 Chron. xl 8 Bl, 113, 

— 2) Wilderness of. 

ZIj, oliff. 2 Chron. XX. 16. 138 

Zizn, a mined nii^ aenr Heslibou 

Zoan — Tanls.Num.xiil. 22; Fe. IxxriiL 43 ; Isa. 

six. 11, XXX. 4; Jer. xxx. 14; Bzek. xxx. 

14 

Zonr = Belah. Gen. xiii. 10, siv. 2, xia. 22 ; 

Iteni. xixiv. 3 ; Isa. XT. G ; Jsr. xlviil. 

34. 81,66,76 

Zohah, AnuB-Zobah. 1 Bam. xIt. 47 ; 2 Sum. viii 

3, X. 6, sxiii. 36 ; 1 Kings xi. 23 ; 1 Chron 

xviiL 3, xix. a ; Pa, Ix. 1 109, 118, IIS 

Zoheleth 1 Khigs i. 9. 

Zophiin, on Monnt Pisgab Knm. xxliL 14. 

Zor = Tvre. Josh. xix.29! Joel ill 4; Amos 

i. 9 L 137, IBl 

Zora. See Zsxoa. 

Zorsh, (Dim,) 98,103,134 

Ziipli 1 Sum. !x.: •"'■ 

Zu7im, tribe Gen. siy. i 
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